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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


“ The North India mission field occupies the greatest 
extent of country, and numbers the largest staff of 
European missionaries, of any of the Church Missionary 
Society's missions. The distance between its extreme 
stations is fifteen hundred miles. By the wonderful 
facilities of modem intercommunication, there is every 
reason to hope that the whole district will soon be tra¬ 
versed in a few days, as a message has already been 
sent in a few minutes,” 

The political troubles which have been easting so 
dark a cloud over the prospects that lately seemed so 
brightening, have certainly caused a strong temporary 
check on missionary operations; but there is every rea¬ 
son to hope it will be but temporary, and if the Church 
awake to her great responsibilities, it may be seen that 
it was but as the bursting of a heavy thunder-storm, 
which, though dreadful and appalling for the time it 
lasts, disperses the dark and threatening clouds in 
which ignorance and superstition have for ages enve¬ 
loped India, and opens it more effectually for the de¬ 
scent of the vivifying rays of the Sun of righteousness. 
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From these very brief and imperfect sketches it is 
hoped a general impression may be gathered of how 
little, and yet how much has been done: how. little, 
compared to India’s wants; how much, considering " 
the stupendous difficulties that have had to be sur¬ 
mounted. 

Thus, while the Christian Church as a body, and 
every individual member of it, will see abundant cause 
to take shame to itself for coldness of heart and supine- 
ness of action, and should be deeply humbled on a re¬ 
view of past neglects, no cause for despair, or even for 
discouragement, will be perceived. On the contrary, 
the Church may unite, as the apostles did of old, in 
magnifying and praising God for all that has been 
beard and seen. 

It will be apparent, in perusing these sketches, that 
the grand hindrances to the planting and progress of 
Christianity in North India have been the immense 
extent of country to be evangelised, the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the climate and means of locomotion, the 
vastness and density of the population, and the tre¬ 
mendous barriers arising from the dreadful system of 
priesthood and caste— that stronghold of superstition 
by which Satan has held the poor Hindus so long, so 
cruelly, and so firmly in bondage. 

And it will further be apparent, from the recital of 
circumstances which it would be unfair to conceal in 
sketches of this kind, that another especial hindrance, 
and one which has added strength and power to all the 
others, lias been the position which the Christian rulers 
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of India have been led to take, and the lamentable rais- 
talte into which they have fallen, of having allowed 
themselves to become patronisers of idolatry, persecu¬ 
tors of missionaries,* and discouragers of Christian 
inquiry and Christian profession among their heathen 
subjects. That they have been all these, facts attest; 
and it has for many years past been the settled con¬ 
viction of the most far-sighted among missionaries, and 
other Christian men of much thought, that a crisis was 
approaching when the Lord would arise to vindicate His 
honour, and “the Brahmans resist even unto blood.” 

That crisis has now occurred, and all the sanguinary 
details connected with it are before the public. May it 
speak to this nation convincingly, and lead to another 
course of policy ! May it lead Indian statesmen to see 
that their timid, time-serving plans will never ensure 
the respect or obedience of a people who are far too 
acute to be deceived by specious professions, and who, 
though untruthful themselves, honour the manly and 
straightforward Christian who carries out his religion 
in his actions, as much as they despise him who acts a 
contrary part! 

It was a Christian missionary who was able to aid 
the government functionaries at Benares, in procuring 
supplies, when their own influence was unavailable. It 
is quiet missionary stations, lying in the midst of masses 
ol' heathen natives, which have been left untouched and 
unviolated, as the murderous bands of Sepoys and other 
rescued villains-have traversed Bengal and North India. 

* As in the cases of Chamberlain, Judson, &o. 
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That the Government of India; as a civil power, has 
been just, merciful, and paternal, according to the best 
of its ability, none will more willingly attest than mis¬ 
sionaries. That its difficulties have been great, node 
know better than those so intimate with the character 
of the Hindu; but that the rock on which it has split 
is a fatal one, it would be impossible for them to 
deny. ' 

The stations of the Church Missionary Society, to 
which these sketches chiefly refer, comprise in Bengal, 
Calcutta with its out-stations of Thakurpukar and Agur- 
parali, Burdwan, the district of Krisknaghur with its 
nine stations, and Bhagulpur; with all these the writer 
is personally familiar, and describes her own impres¬ 
sions.* 

. \ . ■ 

“ Within this range are contained classes of heathen 
inhabitants of the most diverse character, from the 
highly-educated and acute native aristocracy of Cal- 
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The Bengal Presidency must not be confounded with the province 
of Bengal. The former comprehends the whole of the stations from 
the entrance oi the river Hughli, north of the Bay of Bengal, to the river 
Indus, the Tenasserim coast, Pegu, and Prorae inBumah. The Himma- 
iayan chain, and the kingdom of Nepaul, are upon its northern and north¬ 
eastern limits. West and south it extends to the boundaries of the 
Bombay and Madras Governments. For purposes of easier local ad¬ 
ministration, the provinces to the north-west are under the management 
oi a Lieutenant-Governor; so are the affairs of Bengal Proper; and iu. 
like maimer the affairs of the Punjab, or country of the Five Rivers, are 
under the direction of separate Commissioners. 

Although the whole of India is amenable to British sway, the revenues 
of the country are not all monopolised by Britain. There are large 
tracts entirely under the government of native princes, who merely pay 
tribute to the English, and there are others, to which, for a slight con¬ 
sideration, the mantle of British protection is extended. 
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cutta, dom to the degraded peasantry of the plains, 
and the lawless Santhal of the hills." 

It will be seen from these sketches that the Church 
Missionary Society, in distributing its spiritual forces, 
has provided chiefly for the lower classes of the people, 
remembering our Divine Master’s words, ‘‘The poor 
have the gospel preached unto them/’ 

North India has proved no exception to the general 
experience of the Church under the Christian dispen¬ 
sation—that the gospel ascends, and that, though it 
still remains true that it is the poor of this world who 
become rich in faith, and not many wise, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called, yet that delightful 
testimonies have been given in India to prove that a 
few, at least, out of each of these classes, have been 
drawn into the gospel net. 

“ The North-West Provinces comprise the missionary 
stations of Benares, with its out-stations of Gharwa 
and Chunar; Juanpur, with its out-station of Azini- 
ghur ; Corruckpur; Jubbulpur, in Central India; Agra, 
and its out-stations Muttra and Secundra; Mirut, and 
its distant out-stations Bareilly and Landour; and 
Kotghur in the Himmalayas. In each of these there 
are small congregations of native converts, schools, and 
a resident missionary, or his occasional visits in the 
case of the out-stations / 1 

Of all these places, the writer can only speak of one 
from personal knowledge — ie. Benares; and the 
sketches in reference to the others are of necessity 
brief, not because there is not much of deep interest to . 
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relate, but because it was not possible to include a 
large amount of information in the limited dimensions 
of one small volume. 

“The Punjab comprises the stations of TJmritsar, 
the ancient Seikh capital; Kangra, on the mountains ; 
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Multan, which has been occupied during the last year; 


and Peshawar, which, though the frontier station of 
India, has been proved, after two years' occupation, to 
present the same encouraging openings and facilities 
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for the missionary as other parts of India. 
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It has not been possible to include any notices of the 
Punjab mission stations in this volume for lack of 
space, which is a cause of regret, for late events have 
rendered it a peculiarly interesting portion of the 
India mission field. 

“ The case of Peshawar, the remotest and most criti¬ 
cally situated of all the Punjab stations, is remarkable 
and instructive. The Mohammedan population of that 
city is singularly fanatical, and the city is encompassed 
with hill tribes as daring as they are fanatical. The 
first British Resident there after the conquest of the 
Punjab declared that so long as he lived there should 
not be a Christian mission beyond the Indus. This 
Resident was assassinated by a Mohammedan fanatic. 

“ His successor was Major Edwardes, a man who fears 
God and loves the Saviour and His cause. When it was 
proposed to establish a mission at Peshawar, he at once 
fearlessly headed it, and openly declared, in substance, 
that the Christianisation of India ought to be regarded 
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as the ultimate end of our continued possession of it. 
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“ At the outbreak of the mutiny nearly the whole 
of the eight native regiments at the station shewed 
symptoms of disaffection. Most of them had to be 
disarmed, and one of them has since been cut to 
pieces. In the midst of these internal troubles, sur¬ 
rounded on all sides with a fiercely fanatical people, 
what were the missionaries to do ? If they were even 
called on by the authorities to pause for a season, no 
one would have wondered; but no, Sir John Lawrence 
and Mr Montgomery said, in substance, Let the preach¬ 
ing and other missionary operations by no means be 
suspended; and Dr Pfander only absented himself 
once or twice from his usual evening preaching. 

“Yet at Peshawar, amid almost unparalleled difficul¬ 
ties, the British held their own, the Punjab was pre¬ 
served in tranquillity, and furnished nearly all the 
troops who triumphantly recaptured Delhi. It is the 
Punjab which has mainly saved the Indian Empire ! 
Had the old traditional policy been observed, it had 
been otherwise.” 

It was intended to add two chapters descriptive 
of the particular efforts that have been made at the 
different mission stations on behalf of females, which 
have scarcely been alluded to in the general sketches, 
but it has been found impossible to include more mat¬ 
ter in this volume. 

The statistics of the Church Mission establishment 
in North India are as follows;— 

Ordained Missionaries, . . 45 

Ordained Native Missionary, . . 1 
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European Catechists and Teachers, 

6 

European Female Teachers, 

§!§; 2 

East Indian Catechists and Teachers, . 

fgij s 

Native Catechists, . 

33 

Native Scripture-readers, . hf#- • 

66 

Native Teachers and Schoolmasters, 

307 

Native Schoolmistresses, . 1 

26 

Stations, . . 

. 27 

Communicants, 

1119 

Native Christians, 

7409 

Seminaries and Schools, 

119 

Seminarists and Scholars, . . 

$ 7027 


In penning these sketches, the writer has availed 
herself of the most accurate sources of information, 
having been unwilling to trust to personal not?s and 
recollections alone. Through the kindness of the Se¬ 
cretaries of - the Church Missionary and other Mission¬ 
ary Societies, she has been enabled to do this fully, and 
she has freely, used the Reports of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society especially. To the kindness of the Church 
Missionary Society she is also indebted for most of the 
Illustrations. 

“Long’s Handbook;’ “Bengal as a Field of Mis¬ 
sions/’ by M. Wylie, Esq., arid “Notes” written by 
Mrs Sherwood while in India, have also been valu¬ 
able aids, though it has not always been possible to 
acknowledge in foot-notes the particulars drawn from 
them. 

That this feeble attempt to draw increased attention 
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to, and deepen interest in our poor debased fellow- 
subjects, the heathen of our Indian Empire, may 
prove an effective drop in the vast ocean of effort which 
is more than ever called for at the present crisis, the 
writer trusts may be the earnest prayer of every reader 
of her little volume.* f 

* These sketches were prepared last December. A few expressions 
which were then applicable, but which the progress of events may ren¬ 
der less so now, have perhaps escaped the eye in revising. If so, the 
reader will understand the reason. 

t The mission stations to which some reference is made, not connected 


with the C. M. S., are— 
Serampur, . 



B. M. S. 


Chinsurah, . 



F. C. S. 


Chota Nagpur 



G. M. S. 


Beerbhoom, * 



B, M. 8. 


Culna, 



F. C. S. 


Cufcwa, 



B. M. 8. 


Berliampur, 



L. M. 8. 


Monghyr, * 



b, m. a 


Dinapur, 



B. M. S. 


Patna, 



Start's Missionaries. 

Oya, .... 



Do. 

do. 

Bnxar, 



Do. 

do. 

Ghazipur, . 



Do. 

do. 

Sagar (Central India), 



8. P. G. 


Mirzapur, . 



L. M. S. 


Allahabad, . 



A. M. 


Cawnpur, . 



S. P. G. 


Delhi, .... 



S. P. G. 



Besides these places, others, as Bancurah, Purneab, and Lucknow, are 
alluded to, chiefly to shew their need of missionary agency. 






CHAPTER I 

“ A LAND OF DARKNESS AND BOEBOW/' 

“ Behold upon the monotainB the feet of him that hringeth good tidings, 

that publisheth pe!wer'—N ahum i. 15. 

We will commence our missionary sketches by taking 
~ our readers back exactly a hundred years, for it was on 
the 29tli of September 1758, that John .Frederick 
Kiernander, the first Protestant missionary, landed in 
Calcutta. 

Some of us arc perhaps familiar with the capital of 
British India as it exists at the present time, but let us 
cast a look behind us, and contemplate it as it was a 
century ago— 

“ The living solitude of a city of idolaters.” 

We will only touch on such sights as then daily met 
the eye of the least observant, not attempt Jfco depict the 
social condition of the people—our readers can imagine 
for themselves what that must have been. 

Floating down the Hughli, the noble river on which 
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2 THE BLAZING FUNEEAL PILE, 

Calcutta lies, were human corpses, in various stages of 
decay. We will not stop now to inquire how they 
came there ; this will become apparent by aijd by, for 
we shall have much to say of this river. 


Siitl of Four Widows of a Kicli Brahman. 


The Suti fires were to be seen frequently blazing, 
and many widows mounted the pyre, with the most 
perfect resignation, assured by the Brahmans that they 
should be happy in heaven for as many years as their 
husbands had hairs on their bodies, which were con¬ 
siderately calculated at the number of thirty-five mil- 
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TOUCHING INCIDENTS. & 

lions. We read of instances of thirty-seven females 
being burnt alive with the body of on's mail, who had 
more than a hundred wives; of eighteen perishing with 
another, who had forty wives ; of fifteen with another; 
and of tender children of eight years of age sharing the 
same sad fate! 

We will slightly refer to one or two instances. About 
the year 1804, a child of eight years old was burnt with 
the body of her husband near Calcutta. At the time the 
news arrived of the death of this child’s husband, she 
was playing with other children at a neighbour’s house. 
Having just been severely chastised by her aunt, and 
having before suffered much from this relative, she 
resolved to burn with the dead body, in order to avoid 
similar treatment in future. As soon as she was laid 
on the pile, she appeared to die (no doubt from fear) 
before the fire touched her. 

An other instance was that of a child of the same age, 
who, before she went to the funeral pile, was compelled 
to put her hand upon some burning coals, and hold it 
there for some time, to shew that she would not shrink 
at the sight of the fire.* 

Unclad beggars, i e. Fakirs and Simnaysis, ranged 
ad libitum through the town, with their matted hair 
hanging down to the length of two or three feet, and 
their bodies besmeared with “ the most sacred of Indian 
cosmetics. ”j- A Hindu, after visiting a European, 

* u Bengal as a Field of Missions, 11 by Macleod Wylie, Esq, I Os, 
Dalton: Cock spur Street, 
t Cow-dung, 
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would have his garments washed, to free them from the 
impurity contracted from a mlechha (unclean outcast). 
Thirty persons were sometimes seen to drown them¬ 
selves together, for merit or misery; lepers were con¬ 
stantly burned or drowned; aged people were known 
to bury themselves alive in one grave; a holy Brahman 
assisted in drowning an old man in sport, that he 
might see the fun, and years afterwards related the 
fact to a missionary as an achievement worthy of ad¬ 
miration. 

We will not deepen the shades of our picture by any 
reference to the disgusting celebrations in honour of 
the idois, which, alas! continue to this day; nor to 
the fact of Hindu mothers casting them tender in¬ 
fants into the stream. We may but gently touch the 
darker points connected with so sad an idolatry, and 
leave it. 

Such was the pitiable condition of the Hindus. 
What was that of our own countrymen and other 
nominal Christians ? We may learn much from a single 
fact. The first governor of Calcutta, Job Ckarnoek, 
cared so little for religion, that it is said, the only sign 
of any regard for Christianity he ever exhibited was, 
that when his Hindu wife died, instead of burning he 
buried her. 

A J 'rofcestant Christian church had been erected in 
Calcutta as far back as the year 1715, when the English 
had been there some twenty-five years. It was situated 
at fifty yards’ distance from the Old Fort, at the west 
end, and was raised by the munificence of merchants 
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and seafaring men. Ministers were very rare in those 
days, and were speedily carried off by disease; so that 
young merchants were often employed to officiate, to 
whom a salary of £50 per annum was paid for their 
pains in reading prayers and a sermon on Sunday. 

A similar practice still exists in India, in remote 
stations, where there is no clergyman available. We 
need hardly add, that no payment is now made for the 
service thus rendered, 

A furious hurricane which occurred in 1737, attended 
by a violent earthquake, levelled the first Calcutta 
church with the ground, but it -was soon rebuilt, and 
continued standing till 17ot>, two years before Kier- 
nander’s arrival; when, among other devastations com¬ 
mitted by the army of the Na wah of Bengal, the church 
was demolished, and the two Government chaplains then 
at Calcutta perished—one in the Black Hole, the other 
during the mortality which broke out among the fugitives 
who took refuge at Eulta. 

At this period the English language was little known 
by the Hindus, nor was the native language understood 
by Europeans, who resorted chiefly to signs and gesti¬ 
culations to communicate their ideas. Of the Hindus 
it might emphatically be said, “ No man cared for their 
souls." 

It is true that, in the early charters granted to the 
East India Company, a clause had been inserted, re¬ 
quiring them to maintain a chaplain and a school¬ 
master wherever a European regiment was stationed ; 
and it was further enacted, that the chaplains of the 
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ANTICHRISTIAN POLICY. 


Company should qualify themselves to afford Christian 
instruction to their Hindu and Portuguese servants, in 
their native languages; but no steps were taken to 
carry out the provision of the charter as it respected 
the native servants of the Company, and at a later date 
it appears to have been entirely forgotten that such a 
provision had ever been made, while a policy of a totally 
different character has, alas! been practically pursued. 

It would be easy to shew that, if Britain had, from 
the commencement of her reign in India, firmly and 
consistently carried out her Christian principles, and 
maintained the dignified position of a supreme and 
Christian government, the spirit of that blessed reli¬ 
gion would in some measure have diffused itself 
throughout her Indian territory, and have exercised 
such an influence over the minds of her native subjects, 
that many of all classes would have adopted it as their 
own creed, and the sad and fearful scenes which have 
been enacting during the last year would never have 
occurred. But Britain has been disloyal to her God, 
and has compromised herself with idolatrous systems; 
and though she “will not see, yet she shall see,” that 
“ them that honour Me I will honour, while those that 
despise Me shall be lightly esteemed.” She is permit¬ 
ted to suffer from a traitorous army, thus reading her 
sin in her punishment. 

John Frederick Kiernandcr, to whom we have already 
referred as the first Protestant missionary to Bengal, 
was a Swede by birth, the nephew of officers of high 
rank in the army of Charles XII. He was destined to 
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serve under a more illustrious commander. He studied 
at the University of Upsal, and afterwards proceeded to 
Halle, in Germany, where he continued four years as 
Latin tutor. He was then appointed superintendent of 
Francke’s well-known Orphan House, which contained 
at that time twenty-five hundred orphans.. It was 
Franeke himself who proposed to Kiernander to become 
a missionary to Cuddalore, near Madras. He readily 
responded to the suggestion, and feturned not to bid 
farewell to his family, but proceeded at once to England, 
where he was received by the royal chaplain, who enter¬ 
tained in his own house all'the missionaries who visited 
London. It would seem as if, at that time, some things 
connected with missions were in advance of what they 
now are; for they were brought under the immediate 
notice of royalty itself, and George I. of England 
entered into direct personal correspondence with ike 
missionaries. 

Kiernander went out under the auspices of the So¬ 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and arrived 
at Madras in 1740, when the English only possessed a 
small tract of land, about five miles square, at each of 
their settlements of Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. 
France and England were then contending for supre¬ 
macy in India, and on all sides the din of war was 
heard; but Kiernander kept his own grand object 
steadily in view, and pursued it with vigour and won¬ 
derful success, aiding in the building of Jerusalem in 
troublous times. 

In 1750 he welcomed the apostolic Schwartz to the 
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kuebnandee’s arrival. 

land of his future evangelistic triumphs and eight years 
later he was compelled, on the surrender of Cuddalore 
to the French, to quit his post in order to escape from 
the Jesuits, who were indignant at the forbearance 
which had been shewn him, “ as a preacher of peace 
and concord,” by Colonel Lally, the commander of the 
French army. 

Kiernander was warmly welcomed in Calcutta by 
Colonel Clive, the victor of Plassey, who had been 
witness to the beneficial effects of his labours at Cud¬ 
dalore, and had encouraged him to come to Bengal. 
He gave him the use of a dwelling-house, and shewed 
him much personal kindness; he met also with other 
encouragements, and was in “ labours very abundant” 
He made India his home, his adopted country, and 
never turned his back on it to the end of his course— 
an example of persevering faithfulness which it would 
have been well if more of his successors had imitated. 

At the time of Kiernander’s arrival in Calcutta, the 
Indo-Portugme.se—descendants of the original Portu¬ 
guese settlers—were a large and important class of the 
population. Their language was a sort of patois, very 
different from the classical tongue of the Lusiad, though 
it has survived as the last remnant of Lusitanian great¬ 
ness in India, and was, probably, less corrupted at the 
period referred to than now. It was a frequent medium 
of communication between foreigners and the natives, 
and was pretty generally understood, colloquially at 
least, by each class. 

To the acquisition of this language Kiernander ap~ 
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RECEIVING THE TRUTH. 

plied himself, and. it does not appear that he ever 
mastered the Bengali. His labours were, indeed, chiefly 
devoted to nominal Christians, although his educational 
efforts reflected an influence among every class of the 
community. He had in his schools Portuguese, Armen¬ 
ians, Bengalis, Hindustanis, and other mixed races, 
who were all instructed in Christian truth, through the 
medium of Indo-Portuguese. He preached regularly 
to the same heterogeneous assembly in the same tongue, 
and was permitted to receive numerous seals to his 
ministry, most of whom were converts .from Popery. 
Among these were two Romish priests, who became 
very useful to him in native work. One of them, 
Padri Bento, had been a Romish missionary in Bengal 
for fifteen years before his conversion. He translated 
part of the English Prayer Book into Bengali. Both 
of them knew the native languages well, and were effi¬ 
cient, fellow-helpers, manifesting the sincerity of their 
profession by being content to live in great poverty, 
and continuing humble and faithful to the end of their 
course. 

But converts from heathenism itself were not want- 
ing. Many natives understood Indo-Portuguese pretty 
well, and “ received the truth in the love of it/’ from 
the lips of Kiernander, or his associates. Among these, 
a Brahman was early numbered, and likewise a Chinese, 
a considerable colony of whom reside in Calcutta, em¬ 
ployed as shoemakers. He is believed to have been the 
first of his nation who was ever received into the Chris¬ 
tian Church by a Protestant missionary. His baptism 
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was followed by that of a Jew, a native of Smyrna. 
Indeed, Kiernander’s insible success was far greater than 
that of most of his successors. 

We read, in one year, of two hundred and forty-six 
scholars in the mission schools, children of Heathen, 
Mohammedan, Romish, and Protestant parents, all alike 
faithfully instructed in the Christian religion, and all 
willingly receiving that instruction; for these were 
before the days when the Christian rulers of India had 
found out that it was dangerous to allow the Bible to 
be used in schools which included natives. 

After three years’ residence in Calcutta, Kiernander 
was able to report that, besides many children and 
youth of both sexes, who were presented for baptism 
by Christian parents, he had been privileged to receive 
several adult natives into the Christian Church; and it 
is quite manifest from authentic records, that, during 
his lengthened course, he baptized of the latter a fair 
and goodly number, who might, but for the blight cast 
upon the work by the subsequent ungodly policy of the 
Government, and, we must add, the apathy of the Chris¬ 
tian Church, have formed the nucleus of a growing and 
flourishing native Christian community. 

But this golden opportunity was neglected; and a 
hundred years after the time that Clive won Bengal for 
England at the battle of Plassey, and then founded-— 
as far as his personal influence and his encouragement 
of a devoted missionary could aid in founding—a Chris¬ 
tian Church among Britain’s newly-acquired heathen 
subjects, India is all but lost to Britain, through her 
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unfaithfulness to her great trust, and her neglect in 
following up efforts so well and wisely begun. 

Although Kiernander, through press of other work, 
never acquired the Bengali language, yet his whole life 
testified to his great diligence iu his Masters service. 
He preached regularly on Sundays three times: to 
the English in the morning, at a bungalow in the Old 
Fort, which was then used as a church ; to the mixed 
congregation before described, in the afternoon, in Por¬ 
tuguese, in a large school-room; and to the Germans, 
of whom there were then several hundreds among the 
soldiers at Calcutta, in their own language, in the even¬ 
ing. In 1771 he had ninety-six English communicants, 
and one hundred and four Portuguese and Hindus. 
In 1775 he baptized Gonesh Das, a well-educated native 
of Delhi, who was Persian translator to the Supreme 
Court. This man was named after Sir Robert Cham¬ 
bers, who stood prominently forward as an advocate 
for spreading Christianity among the Hindus. In 
1786, several affecting notices were given of the pious, 
exemplary lives, and happy deaths, of various members 
of the mission congregation. These brief gleanings will 
give some faint idea of the work he was carrying on. 

Kiernander's worth was felt and acknowledged. He 
received, in voluntary gifts on the spot, handsome pecu¬ 
niary support for his various plans; and the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge were liberal and 
considerate towards him. He was, in due time, mar¬ 
ried to a lady of large property, which was laid on the 
altar of consecration, and used for the furtherance of 
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tlie Redeemer’s cause. He devoted no less a sum than 
,f?l2,000 of bis own money to charitable objects; and, 
when his wife died, she bequeathed her personal effects 
to be sold for the building of a -school-room. They 
realised i?600, and the rooms were erected on the site 
of the Old or Mission Church Rooms, where many mis¬ 
sionary meetings have subsequently been held by 
Brown, Buchanan, Martyn, Come, Thomason, and 
other time-honoured names, and where the late vener¬ 
able Bishop of Calcutta convened a meeting for prayer, 
of ministers and missionaries of all denominations, 
after the outbreak of the fearful mutiny. 

Kiernander also built the Old or Mission. Church 
itself, where Brown, Thomason, and Dealtry, the pre¬ 
sent Bishop of Madras, so long officiated. He was 
aided by donations from others, but was himself the 
chief contributor. This is not the only instance in 
which new settlements have been indebted to mission¬ 
ary piety and zeal for the blessings of a regular gospel 
ministry; and it is well to remind the present favoured 
inhabitants of Calcutta, that they, and their predeces¬ 
sors, owe what they now enjoy to the missionary spirit 
of the Church of England, and the disinterested and 
generous munificence of a foreign missionary, sent out 
by one of her earliest religious societies. 

This church was to have cost T?2000; but, owing to 
an enlargement of the original plan, its actual cost was 
f?6000. All but i?180 of this large sum was paid by 
Kiernander out of his private purse. It was opened 
on the fourth Sunday in Advent, in 1771--a year ren- 
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dered memorable in India by famine and pestilence, 
which carried off, it is believed, nearly two millions of 
natives. The streets and roads in Calcutta were strewed 
with dead bodies, and at other places it was worse. 
The judgments of God were abroad in the land, yet its 
inhabitants did not learn righteousness; for,.at this 
very period, horse-racing on a Sunday was customary; 
and the. only way by which many Europeans knew the 
day, was by seeing the flag-staff hoisted in Fort William. 

During the years 1763-4, such was the unsettled 
state of Bengal politically, that missionary work was 
almost suspended; but, when Lord Clive had been 
made the happy instrument of restoring peace and 
tranquillity to the country, Kiernander’s plans, matured 
by experience, were carried out with increased effi¬ 
ciency. His heart beat high with hope at that junc¬ 
ture, as the heart of many a Christian missionary does 
now, at the prospect of an enlarged door of usefulness 
being opened to him; and he saw, by faith, Christ's 
glorious kingdom established in India, on the ruins of 
her national idolatry. That longed-for consummation 
has still to be waited for; but, at this exciting crisis, 
far surpassing in its intensity that to which Kiernander 
was a witness, let the Church re-echo his prayers, and 
put forth all her strength, giving the Lord no rest till 
He “ establish Jerusalem, and make her a praise in the 
whole earth." 

Kiernander earnestly pleaded, from time to time, 
for additional missionaries; and, in his old age, he was 
joined by a younger brother, Diemer, who laboured 
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diligently with him for eight years, but had then, from 
failure of health, to return to Europe. Other feeble 
efforts to assist him were made; and another German 
missionary, named Gerlach, a man of true piety and 
deep learning, was sent to his aid from Madras. But no 
vigour was apparent in any one of these attempts; and 
to the lukewarmness of Christians maybe chiefly attri¬ 
buted tins partial cessation of missionary success. 

Who shall say whether, if right-minded, judicious, 
conciliatory men like Kiernander, had been multiplied 
at that particular juncture in the history of British 
India, the Government would ever have assumed the 
attitude it subsequently took, as antagonistic to mis¬ 
sionary effort ? Certain it is, that during his life many 
pleasing instances of friendly feeling on their part might 
be adduced; one of which was, their conveying Biemer 
from Europe, free of charge for passage, in one of their 
own vessels, and again extending to him the same pri¬ 
vilege on his return. Conveyance, free of freight, was 
also granted for missionary stores; and, in the Madras 
presidency, five hundred pagodas were paid out of the 
treasury, about the same time, for missionary purposes, 
by order of the Court of Directors, who thus gave a 
practical proof that they were not then indisposed to 
act up to the clause of their charter. 

Kiernander died in 3.800, at the age of ninety-two, 

“ an okbnian and full of days." He had for some years 
been quite blind. Severe trials shaded the close of his 
life—“a cup composed of many drops of sorrow." But 
his cheerfulness and faith were conspicuous to the end; 
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and lie departed in rnucli peace, glorifying God in death 
as he had done in life. His sun set in obscurity, to be 
raised in glory. His work did not quite die with him; 
though, as far as it concerned the heathen, it so lan¬ 
guished for many years, that it almost dwindled to 
nothing, and the continuous fruits of his many native 
baptisms could be traced but very indistinctly by the 
missionaries who have followed in his track. 

About the year 1794-5, the Haldanes in Scotland, 
conceived their grand design of devoting themselves 
and their property to India, and of coming, with a band 
of missionaries, to the northern part of the British ter¬ 
ritory, to preach the gospel to the natives of the East; 
but, on application to the Court of Directors, they 
denied their request to be permitted to settle there. 
Thus this noble project, for the welfare of India, was 
crushed in its birth by its rulers. 

In consequence of this disappointment, the Haldanes, 
with other friends, determined to send one of their se¬ 
lected band of missionaries out alone; arid Nathaniel 
Forsyth, a man who, for personal self-denial, would not 
suffer by comparison with Xavier, or the greatest of 
Home’s vaunted champions, went forth. He was to 
make his way to the Cape first, in the vessel of a friend, 
and then watch for an opportunity to proceed to Bengal, 
which he succeeded in reaching in December 1798. 
He was, we believe, the first individual who landed in 
Calcutta in connexion with the London Missionary 
Society; but he never received any emolument from 
it, and spent his time in going about striving* to do 
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good, without any certain dwelling-place, but a very 
small boat, on which he wont, up and down the river in 
the day, and reposed at night. He was allowed to 
preach to the Portuguese in a room in Calcutta, and 
was joined, in 1801, by Mr Edmund, sent out by the 
same parties, who laboured very usefully, though not 
in direct missionary work, till 1834, when he died at 
the age of seventy. , 

Forsyth eventually located himself at 'Chinsurah, 
then a Dutch settlement, and maybe said to have com¬ 
menced missionary work at that station, which was 
afterwards occupied by the London Missionary Society 
for many years. He was one of those ardent and 
devoted spirits who reminded those who saw him of 
the apostle, in entire consecration of heart and life to 
the Redeemer. The flame that burned so brightly, 
that all might see the light, was kindled on the altar of 
devotion; for “he passed whole nights in prayer to 
God/’ or, “ rising Up a great while before day, he de¬ 
parted into a secret place himself alone,” to hold inter¬ 
course with the beloved of his soul. During Saturday, 
and till noon on Sunday, he studied, fasted, and prayed ; 
and we need not wonder to hear that sermons so pre¬ 
pared were greatly owned of God, while many petitions, 
which formed the burden of his prayers, have since been 
fulfilled. Surely we may hope for spiritual blessing on 
a land where the bodies of such eminent saints rest in 
hope.* 

* An infant son of Mr Weitbrecht of Burdtvan lies buried beside 
Forsyth, in the Cbinaurab burial-ground. 
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From the year 1786, when David Brown reached 
Calcutta, a succession of good men and true continued 
to arrive at more or less distant intervals, who laboured 
chiefly among nominal Christians, till the names of 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward, Buchanan, Martyn, and 
Corrie, fill up the foreground of that noble army of 
missionaries, who have rendered this age memorable. 


B 


CHAPTER IT. 

\ * ' «• ’ 

** THE DAY BBEAKETH.” 

u 0 ye sons of men, how long will yo turn my glory into shame ? 

PSALH iv. 2. 

In the month of December 1793, a Danish ship was 
making its way up the Hughli river towards Calcutta. 
There was nothing remarkable in its outward appear¬ 
ance. Other ships, more striking to the eye of the 
observer, were pursuing the same course; but to the 
eye of faith this particular vessel was an object of 
deepest interest, for it numbered among its passengers 
one of the most remarkable individuals whom God 
ever raised up to aid in fulfilling His purposes of grace 
towards fallen mankind. 

If the feelings of this good man’s heart could have 
been read at this moment, it would have been evident 
that they had been raised to the highest pitch of sym¬ 
pathy for the people whose darkness he was hoping to 
penetrate with rays of light from heaven. 

He had, a day or two before, passed the island of 
Ganga Sagor, at the mouth of the river, and seen the 
remains of a half-ruined temple there; and he had heard 
something, though not so much as is now known, of 
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the three hundred thousand pilgrims who annually 
visit that spot, from the most distant parts of the 
country he was approaching. He had been told of the 
miseries connected with such a pilgrimage—of the 
hundreds upon hundreds who died on the weary jour¬ 
ney, sometimes lasting several months; and of tie 
famine and pestilence that often assailed the poor 
pilgrims when they arrived at the place. He had been 
told, too, that at the watery shrine of Ganga Sagor 
hundreds of mothers were wont, in fulfilment of solemn 
vows, to throw their unconscious, smiling infants into 
the turbid waters, to be devoured before their eyes by 
sharks or alligators ; and none can wonder that, in 
hearing of such things as these, with his eyes fixed 
upon the spot, the depths of his innermost soul were 
stirred, and ho felt himself ready for any sacrifice and 
any service, if he might but aid in overturning so vile 
an idolatry. Nor had he mistaken his vocation. 

The name of this obscure person—for such he was 
at that period of his life—was Will iam Ca rey. He 
was of humble extraction, and had gained his educa¬ 
tion almost by miracle, if a succession of persevering 
efforts, made against difficulties severe enough to have 
daunted any spirit but that of an intellectual hero, may 
thus be styled. 

But Carey was a man of faith, and his faith was of 
that high and sublime order which could remove moun¬ 
tains, subdue kingdoms, obtain promises, and out of 

weakness derive strength. 

© 

His uaturaJ talents were great, his intellectual power 
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wonderful, Ms ability to conquer strange and difficult 
tongues almost unique, and the lowly, persevering spirit 
which was added to all these gifts was uncommon; yet 
all these did not make the man. 

It was his deep, devoted piety of spirit, his entire 
consecration of self to one grand object, then but little 
understood even among the people of God—the con¬ 
version of the heathen to Clirist;—in one word, it was 
faith which completed the man, and constituted the 
landing of Carey in Bengal one of the most important 
events that ever occurred in connexion with the esta¬ 
blishment of the kingdom of the Redeemer in India. 

Carey’s voyage had been calculated to strengthen his 
faith. It was boisterous and dangerous. The Master 
who was training him for a great and glorious work in 
His vineyard, did not see it best for His servant to 
meet with much to encourage him at the outset of his 
career. The East India Company had refused him a 
passage in one of their vessels, and it was with extreme 
difficulty that one had been procured for him at all 

Besides this, domestic difficulties existed—his wife 
was unwilling to accompany him, though led at last to 
give a reluctant consent ;* but an elevated devotion 




* It is an interesting fact, that when Carey was so strongly discouraged 
by his own family and many eminent men of his own persuasion, in re¬ 
ference to his missionary project, he, when in London, made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Mr Newton, who advised him with the fidelity and tenderness of 
a father, and encouraged him to persevere in his purpose despite of all 
opposition. " What; 1 said Carey, “ if the Company should send m 
home on our arrival in Bengal?" “ Then conclude," replied Newton, 
" that your Lord has nothing there for you to accomplish. If He have,' 
no power on earth can hinder you," 
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displayed itself under eminent discouragement, and 
Carey bid farewell to his home and his country with a 
glad and joyful heart, in the same spirit which enabled 
the great apostle to exclaim, “ Nope of these things 
move me, neither count I my life dear unto myself!” 

Carey’s outward trials during the early period of his 
residence in India, were more severe, complicated, and 
perplexing, than those of the holy Brainerd—“ that emi¬ 
nent saint, and prince of missionaries, whose memoir 
ranked with him next to the Bible and the religious 
devotion he manifested under them was equally pure, 
if not equally intense. “My wife and sister arc conti¬ 
nually exclaiming against me,” writes he, in the first 
few months of his missionary life j “ now I perceive the 
value of faith in some measure, and think I feel more 
than ordinary sweetness in the Word of God. Oh 
may I see in this land of darkness a people formed for 
God!” 

His prayer was answered. He lived to see converts 
to Jesus, to form a Church in the spiritual wilderness 
of Bengal, and to rejoice in the holy, consistent lives 
and blessed deaths of many a, Hindu believer. He did 
more: he translated the Scriptures, composed tracts, 
and scattered the seed of the gospel far and wide. It 
is still springing, and will ever continue to spring and 
bring forth fruit in India to the end of time. 

Carey was associated in his voyage out with Mr John 
Thomas, who had visited Calcutta as surgeon of a ship 
ten years before, as well as in the interim, made some 
evangelistic efforts, and baptized a few converts. To 
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him belongs the credit of having induced the Baptist 
Missionary Society to select India as their field of 
labour, and of having offered himself as their first agent. 
His missionary course was brief (about seven years), 
and somewhat eccentric, though indicative of much 
earnest zeal. 

But it was Carey who gave a body to the spirit of 
missions. 

Kiemander was still living when Carey reached India, 
but old age, infirmity, and severe affliction had removed 
him from his active sphere, and he was residing in 
retirement at Chinsurah. 

Carey afforded a striking testimony to the reality of 
Kiemander s work, on his arrival, having mentioned in 
a letter, that “hundreds of Portuguese were at that 
time earnestly desiring religious instruction.” The 
native Hindu and Mohammedan converts had, in all 
probability, been amalgamated with the so-called Por¬ 
tuguese, and, in the lapse of time, had entirely lost their 
individuality, as genuine natives and indigenous sons 
of the soil. 

There were several good men in Calcutta at this 
period, who hailed Carey's advent with thankful joy, as 
Weston, Chambers, Grant, and other eminent laymen, 
who, in union with pious chaplains, such as Brown and 
Buchanan, with others of less note but equal worth, 
kept religion in its vitality among a select and faithful 
few. Yet Carey soon found there was no open door for 
him, in the peculiar sphere he wished to occupy, as one 
set apart for the heathen alone. 
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We will explain the cause. 

In 1781, Lord Hastings had founded the Madressa, 
or College for Arabic learning in Calcutta, and a San¬ 
scrit College was soon afterwards formed at Benares. 
Many learned men had been allured to India, and had 
found an absorbing subject for study and metaphysical 
research, in her ancient literature and venerable reli¬ 
gion ; most of these individuals were, however, instigated 
by no love for the truths of the Bible, but rather by a 
desire to discover something that might invalidate its 
Divine authority. 

Still it must be acknowledged, with gratitude to 
Him “ who worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will,” that these men were used as instruments, 
without intending it, in removing many obstacles that 
would otherwise have had to be overcome by mission¬ 
aries. Yet it is probably attributable to the sceptical 
influence which several of these literati exercised over 
the unbelieving minds of men high in office under 
Government, that so decided a position was eventually 
taken by it, as a government, against the introduction 
of the Christian Scriptures into its educational institu¬ 
tions, and against any encouragement being afforded 
by it, in the settlement of missionaries in its terri¬ 
tories.* 

The natural enmity of the human heart towards 
Jesus and His gospel is always easily aroused, even in 

* The great and gifted Sir William Jones is an honourable exception 
to the general truth of this statement. There can be no question he was 
a man of pious and devout feeling. 
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ft professedly Christian land; and when we remember 
how our countrymen were at that time placed in an 
atmosphere of heathenism, we cannot greatly wonder 
to hear an officer, in 1805, declare, that he “ never 
ro t with a happier race of men than the Hindus, 
and that whenever the Christian religion did as much 
for the lower orders in Europe as that of Brahma 
appeared to have done for them, he would vote for its 
establishment in Hindusthan." 

But this sentiment was entertained at home much 
earlier; for in 1793, the very year of Carey’s arrival, a 
member of the Court of Proprietors declared, that “ the 
sending missionaries to our Eastern territories is the 
most wild, extravagant, expensive, unjustifiable project 
that was ever suggested by the most visionary specu¬ 
lator, and that it would affect the ultimate security of 
our Eastern possessions.” Truly “ the wisdom of the 
world is foolishness with Cod,” and “He taketh the 
wise in their own craftiness." The East India Govern¬ 
ment allowed itself to adopt this view, to exclude the 
"Word of God—the only safe guide for man—from its 
system of education, to become the patron of the 
idolatrous shrines of its heathen subjects, and to pro¬ 
fess “respect" for their creed. 

In that humiliating position it now stands; how 
securely let events declare. 

Against the well-known sentiments of the Supreme 
Government, the heroic Carey ventured to set his foot on 
Indian territory, and was not sent back, though forced 
to go and reside in an obscure station, far from the seat 
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of authority, where, under the protection and coun¬ 
tenance of a Christian layman, he studied the Bengali 
language, acquired invaluable knowledge and experi¬ 
ence, and laid the foundation for that long course of 
usefulness he was destined, in the providence of God, to 
run. 

With Carey's settlement in 1793 we may consider 
missions in North India, as the term is now understood, 
fairly begun. They have acted, reflectively, as well as 
directly. At the end of the last century the great 
majority of Europeans in Bengal were as ungodly and 
reckless of the honour of. Him whose name they bore 
as the heathen around them, and in 1780, Kiernander’s 
Christian church was the only Protestant edifice in the 
whole of North India. Now there are upwards of a 
hundred. Some six chaplains could then be numbered, 
there age now eighty or more, and a proportionate 
advance in all moral and spiritual progress. 

Carey continued for seven years struggling with the 
trials incident to his position.' He studied, made tours, 
preached to the natives and to such of his own country¬ 
men as were accessible to him. Like his apostolic 
predecessor, he could say, “ With mine own hands have 
I ministered to nry necessities." His iron constitution, 
and the hardihood of his character, arising from his 
early training in that school of conflict which is allied 
to poverty, and which is doubtless one of the natural 
causes why so many of our greatest men have risen to 
high pinnacles of eminence from humble life, enabled 
him to sustain, both physically and mentally, by the 
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grace of God, which was largely imparted to him, a 
discipline of suffering under which ordinary men would 
have sunk. 

He' was not left without witness of an attendant 
blessing, and when, at the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century, the way was made clear for him to settle 
at Serampur, under that protection from the Danish 
flag which the English Government, who had passively 
conceded it to him, declined to extend to the brethren 
who had come to join him, he was able at once to 
assume the standing of an experienced elder brother, 
and to afford them that advice and direction which 
helped them to organise and concentrate their grand 
plans for the emancipation of India from the thraldom 
of ages, and to work them judiciously and efficiently. 

As a specimen of Carey’s advice to a younger brother 
on his first arrival, we may quote the following“My 
dear brother, remember three things—first, it is your 
duty to preach the gospel to every creature; second, 
that God has declared that His Word shall accomplish 
that for which it is sent; thirdly, that when He please, 
He can as easily remove the present formidable ob¬ 
stacles, as we can move the smallest particle of dust. 
Be not discouraged, but look to the great recorapenee 
of reward.” 

Of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, it may truly be 
said, that there was vastness in their designs, and a 
wonderful union and industry in their labours. Carey 
translated the Bible, into .Bengali, Sanscrit, Marathi, 
Assamese, and Uriya (these were his chief versions). 
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and the New Testament into other languages. Marsh- 
man for eleven years studied Chinese, believing that 
the way would be opened to carry the Scriptures to 
that empire. Ward was the printer, he prepared the 
types, and died at length in the very midst of his 
patient toil. Thus they laboured on, “ many watching 
for their halting;” and by them—by their noble ex¬ 
ample and untiring zeal, fully as much as by the elo¬ 
quence of Wilberforce—in 1813, was the parliamen¬ 
tary' enactment secured that threw open India to the 
gospel. 

The consummation of the history of these great men 
affords one of those beautiful and striking contrasts 
with its beginning, which it is so encouraging to faith 
to contemplate. 

The very individuals who had, on their first lauding 
in India, to write, “ Our position is a painful and hu¬ 
miliating one: Europeans everywhere laugh at us, and 
Cod seems to cover Himself with impenetrable clouds ” 
—were the same men who, by a succession of well- 
directed efforts, made so extensive an impression on 
the native mind, and contributed so essentially to 
destroy the blind prejudices of the Government and 
ungodly people at large, by their deeds of patient 
heroism, that the missionaries of different societies, 
who have followed in. their train, gratefully accord to 
Carey; Marshman, and Ward, and their less-known 
coadjutors, the title of the “ venerable fathers of Pro¬ 
testant missions in Bengal,” who must ever be regarded 
as the most illustrious of India's benefactors, and who 
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'will hereafter, when India is the Lord’s, be still con¬ 
sidered as the glory of bygone days. 

Who, indeed, can estimate the influence which their 
wise and Christian conduct exercised upon the religious 
destinies of India ? for, “ under God, wrote Chat ies 
Grant at this juncture, ** the extensive establishment 
of Christianity in the country seems now to depend 
on their personal conduct.” 

A beautiful testimony to Carey and his associates is 
recorded in the earlier journals of Weitbrecht: “ <r lhe 
missionaries who preach the gospel are such blameless, 
kind, and meek men,’ said a respectable Hindu gentle¬ 
man: and then he instanced Dr Carey, and told the 
bystanders he had thrown dust at him some years 
before, as he was preaching, and he had borne the in¬ 
sult with unexampled patience. - A finer illustration 
than this could hardly have been given of the impres¬ 
sion made on the natives by his personal bearing. 

“ To illustrate a few of their difficulties and discou¬ 
ragements at this period, it may he mentioned, that 
soon after the location of these missionaries at Seram- 
pur, when the Indian empire was reposing in perfect 
peace, a religious tract in Bengali, which had there 
been published, was brought to the notice of the 
Governor-General in Council; and so great was the 
alarm felt in reference to this harmless little missive, 
that an order was at once issued, that ‘all such should 
be instantly gathered in and destroyed; and that none 
might escape the search, information was demanded 
from the authors of the tract as to the extent to which 
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such publications had been circulated, that the Gover¬ 
nor-General and his Council ‘might be enabled to 
counteract their dangerous effects.’ 

“An order was then issued ‘that the printing of 
books of any kind was for the future prohibited at 
Serampur/ that ‘ public preaching to natives should 
cease, and the circulation of all works having a ten¬ 
dency to encourage conversion to the Christian religion.’ 
The same Government, at the same time, promoted by 
every means in their power the study of Hindu litera¬ 
ture, laws, and religion. ‘ It sowed to the wind, and 
has reaped the whirlwind.’ History furnishes no 
parallel of a people governing a conquered nation on 
the principle of repudiating its own faith. The Tartar, 
the Mohammedan, the Portuguese, the Spanish, the 
French, the Romish, the. Dutch, as they conquered, 
avowed, and as they avowed, tried to extend, their own 
religion. They were all at least honest, though, it may 
be, not otherwise wholly defensible. 

“ It remained for Protestant and Christian England 
to stand out alone, as a government intolerant of its 
own religion, and to hold India a preserve for heathen- 
ism, where conqueror and conquered should never 
know the bonds of brotherhood, by the sympathies and 
hopes of a common religion.” 

Even within the last few years, an order was trans¬ 
mitted to India, “that any servant of the Company 
would be proscribed who should offer pecuniary aid or 
countenance to missions.” Thauks to the resistance of 
a Christian member of the Indian Government, that 


SO THE COLLEGE OF FOET WILLIAM. 

order was never enforced. Carried into execution, it 
would have proscribed the Lawrences, the Havelocks, 
and the Edwardes’s of the service, and bereft our empire, 
in its time of coming need, of its most heroic defenders. 

In the year 1800, Lord Wellesley founded the College 
of Fort William, “ to enlighten the Oriental world ; to 
give science, religion, and pure morals to Asia; and to 
confirm it to the British power and dominion”—a 
noble design, emanating from one who was far in 
advance of his successors, and the great patron of 
useful learning. 

Intelligent strangers, and learned men from distant 
parts of Asia, were assembled to carry out this gigantic 
plan, one main feature of which was to give the Chris¬ 
tian Scriptures to Asia, and to render the revealed will 
of God accessible to men. 

But before it was possible for such an undertaking 
to be at all completed, a rude hand touched it, and the 
disapprobation with which it was viewed by the Court 
of Directors prepared those most deeply interested, for 
its premature abolition. 

While, however, hope was still bright respecting it, 
in 1801, Carey, then resident at Serampur, was invited 
to become Professor of Sanscrit, Bengali, and Marathi, 
through the recommendation of Brown and Buchanan, 
the former of whom was Provost, and the latter Vice- 
Provost, in the College. He accepted this office, with 
characteristic modesty, on condition that he should be 
styled Teacher, not Professor, and that he should be 
accepted as a missionary, which was acceded. 
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There was everything in the contemplated object of 
this College, to lead all to hope that it would be pro¬ 
motive of pissionary purposes. Brown had encouraged 
Carey to connect himself with it on this ground; and 
the mind kindles at the thought of the results which so 
magnificent a project might have produced, had it been 
suffered, to develop itself under the direction and in¬ 
fluence of such men. 

Brown and Buchanan continued till December 31, 
1806, when their offices were abolished, and Carey till 
1831, when the discontinuance of European professors 
caused the virtual abolition of the College. Thus 
withered and died one of the sublimest efforts ever 
attempted, by enlarged philanthropists, for the benefit 
of their fellow-men; while, by the fostering of supersti¬ 
tion arising from a contrary policy, that spirit has been 
nursed in the Oriental world which has issued in 
anarchy and rebellion. 

“Ourhope of evangelising India/’ writes Buchanan, 
“was once founded on the College of Eort William, but 
it will soon be said of this useful institution, which en¬ 
lightened a hemisphere of the globe, ‘Fv.it Ilium el 
ingens gloria/ Its name, however, will remain, for 
its record is in many languages; and the good it has 
done will never die, for it has taught many the way to 
heaven. Had it been cherished at home with the same 
ardour with which it was opposed, it might, in the 
period of ten years, have produced translations of the 
Scriptures into all the languages, from the borders of 
the Caspian to the Sea of Japan.” 
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Before Carey's acceptance of this professorship, he 
had completed his translation of the New Testament 
into Bengali ; and he made use of his friend, Mr 
Brown’s influence, to induce Lord Wellesley to accept 
a copy; yet we find him writing, “ My ignorance in 
the way of conducting collegiate exercises is a great 
weight on my mind;” and he at once set about prepar¬ 
ing a Bengali and a Sanscrit Grammar, to aid him with 
his students. 

His giant intellect, combined with that tact inherent 
in natural genius, together with his painstaking habits, 
rendered him invaluable as a professor, as well as 
honoured and respected as a man, to a degree which 
would have injured most; but Carey, though wonderful 
as a linguist, a botanist, and a philosopher, was more 
wonderful still as a Christian; and the childlike sim¬ 
plicity and genuine humility of his mind constituted 
the most impressive trait of his character. His gif ts 
were uncommon, but his graces were rarer still. 

The immortal Wilberforee remarked of this wonder¬ 
ful man, “A sublimer thought cannot be conceived 
than that—when a poor cobbler formed the resolution 
to give to the millions of Hmdusthan the Bible in their 
own language.” 

Long before Carey’s death, the grain of mustard-seed 
which he had cast into the ground had grown, and be¬ 
come a great tree, numbering many spiritual branches, 
which have , since been gradually extending; so that, at 
the present 'moment, the society by which he was sent 
out has twenty-one distinct stations in the provinces of 
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AN ASTONISHING FACT. 

Bengal and Tipper India alone, with a, proportionate 
number of European and native missionaries and cate¬ 
chists, and above three thousand Christian converts. 

While we tarry at Serampur, we must give our 
readers a picture of some of Carey’s earliest converts, 
as a specimen of the power of Truth over the degraded 
and debased Hindu, both male and female. It shall be 
but a sketch. 

Krishna Pal was a carpenter, and a follower of Ram- 
Charan-Pal, the leader of the Karta Bhoja sect." When 
seriously ill, he was taught by a visitor to offer this 
prayer—“ 0 Karta, the moon, the great Lord, I walk 
and speak at thy pleasure; thou art with me, and I am 
fed with whatever thou feedest me.” 

Being soon after restored to health, he became a 
Guru, or spiritual guide, and taught others the same 
inca ntation, making them his disciples. He thus spent 
sixteen years of his life. 

When he first heard the gospel from the lips of the 
missionary, he was at once struck with the considera¬ 
tion, that no provision is made by any Hindu Shasfcer 
for the pardon of sin. He was impressed with the 
word, and with the astonishing fact , that a European 
should have communicated it. 

He spoke of it to others, and it pleased God to deepen 
his interest by a providential circumstance. He fell, 
and dislocated his arm. In liis affliction, he sent to 
the missionaries, who, lie was told, could cure him. 
They came, and not only ministered of their skill to the 
relief of his bodily sufferings, but. gave him a tract, iu 
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which he read, “ He that confesseth and forsaketb his 
sins, and trusts in the righteousness of Christ, shall 
find mercy.” He soon after visited the Mission-house; 
and when aslced if he understood Ward and Carey, he 
replied, “ I understand that the Lord Jesus Christ gave 
up His life for the salvation of sinners, and I believe it. 
So does my friend GokuL” “ Then,” said the mission¬ 
aries, “we call you brethren; let us eat together in 
love.” The table was spread; and the mission families 
sat down with their welcome guests, who thereby broke 
caste, and subjected theinselves to much suffering. 
This they took patiently, for God’s Spirit had worked 
in them, and their conversion was genuine. 

Soon after, Carey writes, “ Gokul’s female relations 
have left him; but he says he would pot part with 
Christ for a mountain of gold, though he would freely 
part with all for Christ ; and, as he spoke of His rich 
love, he was melted into tears. At Krishna’s house 
it is otherwise: there, 1 find the women under great 
concern to lay hold of Christ; and I discoursed to 
them much on His fulness and work. They say we 
have brought them great happiness, and shewed them 
the true way." A little later, all these individuals 
were openly received into Christ’s Church by baptism; 
and Carey adds, “Oh that our brethren in England 
could have participated in our joy ! ” 

Krishna and Gokul became useful preachers to their 
countrymen; and when, after years of faithful labour, 
the time came for Krishna to depart, " he edified all 
around by his entire resignation—by the sweet tran- 
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quill ity which illuminated his aged and languid coun¬ 
tenance—and by the many refreshing words which he 
delivered respecting his own safety and blessedness in 
Christ.’' 

Such are the fruits of faith in Jesus in every 
land! 

The days of Carey are past, and the days when 
English missionaries had to take refuge in a Danish 
settlement are also past. Serampur now belongs to the 
English; and the beloved and revered Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta made it, for some years before his death, his chief 
residence, and sometimes preached in the pulpit of the 
church formerly occupied by the humble, yet honoured 
missionaries. The spire of that church still gladdens the 
eye of the Christian traveller, as he ascends the stream 
of the deified river, in whose waters Carey baptized his 
first converts. God’s work continues to prosper in the 
hands of the Baptist missionaries; and a flourishing vil ¬ 
lage of native Christians forms a most interesting object 
for an evening’s visit, when the burning sun of Bengal 
has set. Sweet and hallowed are the recollections of 
such a visit to the writer’s mind, in connexion with 
those of the venerable missionaries, by whose early 
labours that little colony was planted. 

In 1833, we learn from the journal of Weitbrecht of 
Burdwan, he “ visited Serampur for the first time, and 
was received with such true brotherly love as to impress 
him at once, in the most favourable maimer, with the 
spirit of the dear brethren there.” 

He saw “ their magnificent college, occupying a pro- 
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niment and imposing position on the banks of the 
river, where many Hindu students are receiving a 
classical and Christian training, and their neat mission 
chapel/' But what interested him most was “ the 
hopes and expecta tions expressed by the aged Marsh- 
man, with regard to the establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ in India." 

In the evening he walked in the celebrated botanical 
garden of Dr Carey, and witnessed the arrival of an 
ambassador from the Emperor of Burmah, who came 
to visit the Danish governor ancl the missionary. Two 
servants bore golden umbrellas before the great man. 
The venerable doctor came forth to meet him, “ leaning 
on his staff,” like the patriarch Jacob. 

“ This valiant old soldier of Christ,” adds Weitbreeht, 
“ who has so nobly borne the burden and heat of the 
day, looks forward with cheerful hope to the rest await¬ 
ing him, when the Lord shall call him to enjoy his 
reward. He mentioned to me, with gratitude, the 
great moral change to which he has been witness during 
his residence in. India, among Europeans and natives, 
I saw the pagoda which was used by the holy Martyn 
as an oratory, which renewed delightful recollections of 
that sainted man." 

On a later visit, in 1837, Weitbreeht says, “ Carey 
is gone home,* and I found the veteran Marshman 
bowed down to the earth with afflictions. His daughter 
Havelock and her pious husbandf have been burned 

* He died ill 1834. 

+ The siuoe whose name has become a household word in England, as 
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out of their bungalow, which ignited in the night. 
Their babe of ten months old dropped from the arms 
of the ayah, who was herself burnt to death, together 
with her child, to whom kind Mrs H. was greatly 
attached. The babe had its spine broken, but was 
snatched from the flame, and lingered many days. 
The little hoys were saved by their faithful Hindu 
bearer, "who risked his own life to rescue them. 

" The letters are most touching, and Mrs Marshman 
remarked, ‘ Whom the Loi*d loveth He chastcneth 
Havelock, the only faithful servant of the Lord at the 
place, was thus visited, while the ungodly neighbours 
escaped. 

“ I was deeply moved, and comforted the dear old 
brother with those comforts which I have lately found 
so precious myself. We read the chapter which con¬ 
tains the words, 1 Looking unto Jesus/ which he con¬ 
tinued to repeat as long as I remained. I commended 
him to this sympathising Saviour in prayer, and left 
him. He took my hand affectionately, and said, * The 
Lord has sent you, my dear brother, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and to speak a word in season to one 
who is weary.'" 

We could linger much longer on this interesting 
spot. It resembles an old and dear friend with whom 
we do not like to part, and there is so much more of 
deep interest that might be touched; but other mis- 

the brave and gallant general. The writers earliest recollections of 
Havelock are most pleasantly associated with a missionary prayer-meet¬ 
ing, in -the early morning Lour, at Serampur, in which he took pare. 
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sionary stations have their claim, and we must now 
take a brief 'sketch of the establishment of Church 
missions in Calcutta and North India.* 

* The Bishop of Calcutta has established, or was about to establish, a 
mission of the Church of England in this locality, which is teeming with 
myriads needing to bo evangelised. How his removal may affect the 
plan cannot just now be ascertained. 


CHAPTER III. 

“THE SHADOWS FLEE.” 

« So the heathen shall fear the name of the Lord, and all the kings of 
the earth thy glory.”—P sams cii. 15. 

“When I reflect,” wrote the great and good David 
Brown, “how much I have undertaken, I am appalled. 
I inwardly long for the shade of obscurity. A thou¬ 
sand and a thousand times, do my feelings anticipate 
the joy that the arrival of a fnissionary or two of our 
own Church will give me.V., Buchanan writes, “ I would 
willingly, at this moment, give i?5000 for two respect¬ 
able and religious young men.;” for Buchanan had a 
princely spirit, and was as generous as benevolent; but 
this joy was not to be theirs, for no Church missionary 
arrived in Calcutta till some years after both had ceased 
from their labours. 

In their day, the Christian religion still found her 
greatest enemies in our own countrymen, many of 
whom professed themselves Hindus and Mohammedans, 
adopted their customs, married native women, and some 
went so far as even to wear their costume ; which, in¬ 
deed, was the least blameable part of their sad apostasy. 

Well can we enter into the delight it must have 
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caused these holy men to have welcomed, in 1806, a, 
Martyn and a Come, who, though chaplains in name, 
were missionaries in heart and in practice; and whose 
memories are, and ever will be, inseparably connected 
with the establishment of Church missions in North 
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Buchanan was absent on a tonr for health when 
Martyn arrived; and in 1807 was compelled, by its 
entire failure, to return to Europe, lamenting, “ I, alas! 
have done nothing for India's evangelisationleaving 
Mr Brown alone, like the bush on the top of Sinai, 
praying “ that many may,'turn aside to see this great 
sight.” Yet Buchanan was the man who laboured till 
he made the wants and woes of India pierce the ear of 
England* 

He had formed a plan, during his residence in the 
country, for the foundation of an ecclesiastical estab¬ 
lishment for “ the abject subjects of this great Eastern 
empire; ” and used every means, and all his influence, 
for getting it carried out, which it eventually was, 
though not on the enlarged and liberal scale he de¬ 
sired. 

In his letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
writes, on this subject, “ The toleration of all religions, 
and the zealous extension of our own, is the way to 
rule and to preserve a conquered kingdom.” . . . “The 
seeds of moral obedience and social order axe all in 
Christianity.” Well had it been for the East India 


* We might say of America too, for it was Bucli&naj/s *' Star in the 
East” which gave ua a Judsok. 
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Government had they adopted this sentiment for their 
own, and acted upon it! 

Buchanan had already perceived that the success of 
the solitary missionary demonstrates what would be 
the powerful effect of the whole Church on a people 
like the Hindus, whom he truthfully describes as 
“ apathetic in the extreme, more tenacious of custom 
than of opinion, and that to disseminate new principles 
among them, is by no means so difficult as it is fre¬ 
quently represented.” The ripened experience since 
obtained confirms the correctness of those views; though 
all who are engaged in contest with the giant powers of 
darkness, must ever feel that, whether in India or else¬ 
where, the influence of the Spirit of God alone can 
effect spiritual conquests. 

Both Brown and Buchanan, with other like-minded 
friends, had contributed munificently to a fund in aid 
of the translation of the Scriptures, which was the only 
missionary work they could do, when they saw reason 
to fear, from the spirit manifested at home, that the 
scheme connected with the College of Fort William 
would fail. This led, in due time, to the formation of 
the Calcutta Bible- Society. It is worthy of remark, 
that the sole charge incurred by the public funds of the 
College, in the department of sacred translation, was 
for the Gospel of St Matthew in Persian and Ilindu- 
sthani. All the other extensive Biblical works succes¬ 
sively announced from it) were carried on at the private ' 
expense of some of its members, amongst whom the 
Provost and Vice-Provost held the first rank. 


4’2 THE FOBBEARAHCE OF GOD. 

This fact plainly manifests, that it was not so much 
the costly character of the Institution, which was the 
alleged cause, but the object of its exertions—the giving 
of the Scriptures to Asia—which constituted its chief 
objection in the minds of those who opposed, and but 
too successfully tried to ruin it; and it affords a fresh 
proof of the testimony that book contains, that “ the 
carnal mind is enmity against God ,” though the 
enmity be manifested insidiously, and under various 
false pretexts. 

Nearly the last public act in which Buchanan was 
engaged, was the presentation of a memorial to Lord 
Minto, who had adopted measures which appeared to 
operate very unfavourably on the interests of learning 
and religion. In it was displayed the temperate firm¬ 
ness of a man who, knowing that the gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation, is neither ashamed to 
profess nor afraid to defend it. 

The memorial refers to “the withdrawal of the 
patronage of Government from the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures into the Oriental tongues, and the 
attempt to suppress such translations as had been 
made, as well as to restrain the Protestant missionaries 
in Bengal from the exercise of their functions.” Not 
a word of reply was vouchsafed, but the memorial was 
sent home with unfavourable animadversions. 

How powerfully is the Christian mind impressed 
with the patience and forbearance of a holy God, as it 
traces in this sad history the dishonour done to His 
name and His cause, by the representatives of a eotrn- 
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try professing allegiance to Him, in her foreign pos¬ 
sessions—those possessions which had been committed 
to her as a sacred trust from His hands, and which 
she has been raised up to evangelise as well as to 
govern! 

During the years that intervened between Buchanan’s 
departure and the arrival of Greenwood and Schroeter 
in 1815, who were the pioneer missionaries to Bengal 
from the Church Missionary Society, “the humble, 
laborious, and spiritually-minded Brown passed away 
to his rest, and Thomason toot his place.” 


True and 

devoted Christians increased much in number, places 
of worship and various excellent institutions arose and 
multiplied, and the face of society gradually assumed a 
different and more satisfactory aspect. 

David Brown had been in every respect a missionary, 
both in spirit and in action, and had done more real 
evangelistic work in India than many who have since 
borne the special title of missionaries. Often, in the 
cool of the evening, had he been seen pacing the paved 
walk behind the ancient pagoda at Aldin (Martyn’s 
pagoda), which he had fitted up for his study, offer¬ 
ing the petition, “that it might please God to send 
labourers into the Indian field,” and he had recognised 
in Martyn’s and Corrie’s arrival an answer to his prayers. 
He had had a school for native youths, and formed 
some wise and efficient plans, which the want of Chris¬ 
tian sympathy and support prevented him from carry¬ 
ing out at once, but which he lived to see partially 
accomplished. f 
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Thomason was also a missionary in heart. He came 
to India in the spirit of one. He had been waiting 
many years for the summons, and when it,, came, he 
obeyed with the alacrity of him who of old said, “ Here 
am I, send me." He learned the native languages, and 
gave time and labour to translations, but his work 
among the English-speaking population was so blessed, 
that his church soon had to be enlarged, and his time 
was of necessity much engrossed. 

The Calcutta Bible Society, to which reference has 
already been made, was founded under the influence of 
the new iife springing up in the hearts of many newly 
awakened Christians. Martyn preached for it before 
he left India, and in a few days Cl000 was contributed 
towards it; for ladies parted with their oniaments and 
expensive dress. The Scriptures had before been 
extremely scarce, even in English, and a small plain 
Bible cost °f?l. 

The new supplies sent out were eagerly sought after, 
and extensively read, and Thomason wrote, “ It is im¬ 
possible to describe the joy I feel. Those who know 
not with what ill ominous forebodings, and with what a 
torpid touch, every attempt to lift up the torch of 
revelation in India has been invariably met, can but 
inadequately conceive my happiness at the prospect of 
the dispersion of the Word of Life through the length 
and breadth of the land.” 

Yet missionaries, as mch, were, during the earlier 
part of this interval, still discouraged, and almost hunted 
down; for these were the dark and humbling days when 



JUDSON Bill VEX FROM BENGAL. 15 

Judson and his associates were summoned from Seram- 
pur, where they had repaired at the invitation of Carey, 
after their arrival in Bengal, and desired, in the most 
peremptory way, to leave the country, and proceed, not 
to their native land, as they would naturally have 
desired, but to Europe. 

We will not enlarge on the arbitrary character of 
that authority, which resisted all appeal from these in¬ 
jured men, and compelled them to retreat. It is true 
that, by a wonderful series of providential circum¬ 
stances, they managed to elude the scrutinising vigi¬ 
lance of even the East Indian Government, to effect 
their escape to the Mauritius, and finally to Burmah 
and elsewhere. It has also since become apparent, 
that Judson was destined to lay the foundation, and 
partly to raise the superstructure, of a glorious spirit¬ 
ual temple in the Burmese empire, which promises to 
yield us shortly, the first Christian province which that 
quarter of the globe has ever known ;* but this was 
against, not in accordance with, the designs of those 
who banished them. 

The narrative of the escapes of Judson, Newell, Nott, 
and Gordon Hall—one of the truest missionaries India, 
ever saw, whose coffinless remains were deposited 
under a tree, in 1826, near Nassuck, in Bombay (by 
two native Christian converts with whom he was on a 

* We allude to the province of Pegu in Burmah, which now contains 
so large a body of Christian converts, that it has been said, by one com¬ 
petent to judge, to ei hid fair to become the first Christian province ever 
connected with the East India Government.” It was annexed to the 
British empire at the close of the last Burmese war. 
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GORDON HALL PERSECUTED. 


tour)—are so touching and romantic in many of their 
details, that, as they pass in review before the mind, 
one is constrained to adore the overruling power of 
God, “so wonderful in counsel, so excellent in work¬ 
ing,” “causing the wrath of man to praise Him/’ and 
restraining the puny arm which was uplifted to oppose 
His purposes. 

Gordon Hall was actually shipped on board a vessel 
bound for England, by Six Evan Nepean, who, though 
favourable to his designs as a man, dared not protect 
him as a missionary, having received orders he might 
not disobey, to despatch him by the first vessel. 

Yet did events so transpire as to shew God defeating 
man’s plans to forward His own; and the wisdom, in¬ 
tegrity, and firmness of purpose which was shewn by 
one who would “ obey Him rather than man,” and who, 

“ when persecuted in one city fled to another," at length 
triumphed; and Gordon Hall lived and died on Indian 
soil, a missionary of the everlasting gospel to those 
there “ sitting in darkness and the shadow of death.” 

But these evil times were, coining to an end. The 
great extremes to which matters were carried in India 
aroused a feeling of indignation in noble hearts at 
home; and, on the renewal of the Company’s charter 
in 1813, care was taken by the British Parliament, 
which then numbered a Wilberforce among its mem¬ 
bers, to provide for the protection of missionaries; so 
that, from this period, we read of frequent arrivals, for 
all religious bodies became animated with fresh zeal 
and energy. 
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Among the first of these arrivals may he mentioned 
Robert May and Henry Townley, of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society—names still honoured and beloved in 
Ggjcutta and Chinsurah, for those who bore them did a 
great work, each in his sphere, towards India’s evan¬ 
gelisation; and, in close connexion with them, Thomas 
Yates, the great linguist, the Pearces, and other worthies, 
who arrived as representatives of the indefatigable 
Baptists. 

We cannot follow all these in their different spheres, 
though we long to do so. The history of the sincere 
and friendly union of heart and purpose of the various 
missionaries in Calcutta, forms perhaps one of the most 
beautiful instances on record, of brethren dwelling to¬ 
gether in mutual love, upholding each other’s hands, 
rejoicing in each other’s success, sympathising with 
each other’s sorrows, and furthering, as far as might 
be, each other’s special objects. 

We cannot refrain from mentioning here, as a strik¬ 
ing case in point, that when it was contemplated by 
some to take Aldin, near Serampur, where David Brown 
had a house and grounds, as the site of a Church mis¬ 
sionary establishment, the idea was speedily dismissed, 
from the possibility of it interfering with the Baptist 
missionary operations connected with Serampur, and 
doing them some injury, though, in so densely peopled a 
locality, there really was abundance of space for both. 

Greenwood and Schrceter, the missionaries of our 
own Church, commenced their labours at Garden Reach, 
near Calcutta. 
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The turn of the river at this place is very beautiful; 
villas, gardens, shrubberies, and lawns, with spacious 
and elegant houses, make it worthy of its name; but 
it has not the reputation of salubrity, though it, is 
perhaps as healthful as most parts of Calcutta, which 
has been said to be "a city of palaces raised out of 
swamps.” 

The large, handsome Fort is close beside this spot, 
and an anchorage, crowded with shipping, which ex¬ 
tends all along the front of the city. Calcutta covers a 
space of seven square miles, and contains four hundred 
thousand inhabitants; but within a circle of twenty 
miles, there are supposed to be two millions. The 
variety of places of worship is astonishing. It will 
interest the reader to see a list:— 


Church of England, 

8 

Church of Scotland, 

* I 

Free Church of Scotland, . 

. 1 

Independents, * 

* 2 

Baptists, . 

3 

Total, . . , 

15 

Besides these, there are the following:- 


Greek Church, , 

. 1 

Armenian Church, . 4 „ 

. 1 

Roman Catholic Chapels, . , 

6 

Jewish Synagogue, . * * 

• 1 

Chinese Temple, . . • ♦ 

1 

Hindu Temples, • * * # 

167 

Mohammedan Mosques, . 

74 


Thus the Hindus and Mohammedans have a place of 
worship for about every one thousand seven hundred 
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of the population—a mucli better provision than is to 
be found in Christian England. 

Our missionaries were not very successful; so that, in 
the year following, Schroeter went towards Tibet, and 
began to study the language of that country, of which 
he compiled a grammar and dictionary. From the 
midst of these interesting and successful preparatory 
labours he was suddenly removed by death. Green¬ 
wood was long spared, and usefully occupied through 
his whole course, which was passed at Chunar, Luck¬ 
now, and Burdwan, with intermediate returns to Cal¬ 
cutta. He never acquired the native language, but 
was more a chaplain and English schoolmaster than a 
missionary, in the detail of his engagements. 

It was not till 1820 that the Church Missionary 
Society succeeded in procuring a suitable site for the 
formation of such an establishment, as they conceived 
most likely to be of value in the formation of a perma¬ 
nent and extensive mission. The site selected was one 
in the heart of the native town, which had been a 
tannery. This neighbourhood had, a few years pre¬ 
viously, been so insecure, that no native would venture 
out at night with a good shawl on, lest he should be 
robbed or murdered. A dense jungle and filthy tank 
then occupied the spot where a Christian church now 
raises its head. 

Come purchased this site, which was paid for by 
Major Phipps, a benevolent friend, who had returned 
to Europe, and left J?3000 in Comers hands for mis¬ 
sionary purposes. The object in choosing this parti- 
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Cttlar locality, was to enable tbe missionaries to operate 
on that class of natives who, by their rank, wealth, and 
knowledge, possess the most extensive influence on the 
country—an important consideration for those who sit 
down to labour among such a people as the Hindus. 
Corrie’s naijte is still connected in the native mind 
with this spot, and the road to the south of the pre¬ 
mises is still called Corrie’s Road. For many years he 
visited the compound, with a party of friends, on the day 
after Christmas, when he gave the native Christians a 
dinner, and afterwards partook, of one himself with the 
missionaries.* 

Xu 1819, the Rev. "W. Deer and the Rev. J. A. Jetter 
arrived, and gladdened the heart of the faithful Come; 
but as he had already commenced a mission at Burd- 
wan, he sent these brethren forward to that place, and 
continued himself to conduct the duties at Mirzapur, 
the local name of the' new Calcutta station, with the 
best native assistants he could procure. This arrange¬ 
ment continued till 1820, when the Rev. Mr Perowue 
arrived, who proceeded to Burdwan, and set Jetter free 
to return to Calcutta to take charge of Mirzapur. From 
this time we may consider the Church mission in Cal¬ 
cutta fairly at work. 

Jetter was a diligent missionary, and very efficient 
both in schools and in preaching. He .had learned the 
language well, and there are still those in the district 

* Th® second son of the Rev. T. Sandys, whose name has been for 
many years associated with this mission, was named u Daniel Come/* 
after its revered founder. This good and pious young man, who was 
worthy of the honoured name he bore, was one of those who fell at Delhi, 
on the breaking out of the mutiny in May 1857. 
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of Burdwan, where he commenced his labours, who re¬ 
member his name, and refer to him with interest. An 
anecdote in illustration of this is told by Weitbrecht in 
1846, twenty years after Jetter had left the country: 
—“ There are signs of the coming victory which cheer 
my heart. A Brahman has shewed me a Bible, on the 
fly-leaf of which was written ‘ Dinu Gangali,’ presented 
by the Rev. Mr Jetter in 1820, and he assured me that 
he often read it. So dear Jetter has left some good 
seed behind him, which may yet spring up." 

In 1822, the Rev. Mr Wilson joined Jetter at Mir- 
zapore ; and God did not leave His two faithful servants 
without witness, for He gave them from time to time 
such encouragements in conversions, and other fruits of 
their earnest labours, as to cheer their hearts and ani¬ 
mate them to persevere in their great and arduous work. 
Their health failed in a few years, but not till their eyes 
were gladdened by the sight of a small native flock con¬ 
gregating around them ; and in 1822 the Lord’s Supper 
was administered for the first time to thirteen hopeful 
communicants. 

In these days of earlier missionary effort, a mission¬ 
ary was one Sabbath morning called by duty into the 
heart of the native town. Many poor heathen were 
passing to and fro, one to his farm, another to his mer¬ 
chandise ; knowing neither the privileges of the Chris¬ 
tian Sabbath, nor Him who is its Lord. 

“ He had to pass a large temple dedicated to Kali,* 

* The goddess from whom Calcutta is named. She is said to have 
landed here. The Hinduethani word for landing-place is OhauL Kali’s 
Ghent has by the English been changed into Calcutta. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF A SOUL. 


which interested him from its rural situation and strik- 
ing appearance. A flight of steps led up to the room 
in which the hideous idol was placed/’ represented, 
according to custom, as holding in one hand a human 
head by the hair, trampling a man under her feet, 
ornamented with a necklace of skulls and ear-rings of 
snakes, and her tongue hanging far out of her mouth, 
as a sign of delight, on account of the many thousands 
of her enemies she had been permitted to slay. 



Presenting Offerings to Kali, 


“ -A-t the foot of the steps a crowd of people was con¬ 
gregated, and some ceremony of more than usual import 
was going on. \\ hat could it be ? The missionary’s 
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curiosity was excited, and he tried to discover what it 
was which attracted so much attention. A moment’s 
glance informed him : It was the sacrifice of a soul. 

In front of the temple stood a beautiful Hindu child, 
a boy of six years of age, richly attired. A hoary 
Brahman stood on each side of him, and in their turns 
poured into his ear the various muntras (charms) he 
was to repeat, the prayers he was to utter, and the 
manner in which he was to approach bis idol god. 
Within the temple stood the officiating priests, also 
occupied in worship. It was evident, from the splen¬ 
did dress of the child and his numerous attendants, 
that he was the son of parents rich in this world’s 
goods, but poor—alas, how poor!—in heavenly treasure, 
lhey thought this public display of devotion was the 
best they could do for their boy, but the god of this 
world had blinded their eyes, and they knew not, when 
they sent their child to offer to Kali, that the precious 
offering he made was to be his immortal soul, ” 

But me story ends not here: this temple is remem¬ 
bered by a more pleasing circumstance. 

A fine Brahman youth about eight years old, who 
had been for a year in a Christian school, was one day 
passing it on a visit to this same missionary’s house. 
As they conversed together, the child said As I was 
coming here we passed the Kali temple. My brother 
and the sircar, who were with me, bowed down to the 
idol, but I did not do so. Sir, it is bad, very bad: it 
has hands, but it cannot lift up anything; it has eyes, 
but it cannot see; it is only a piece of mud! The true 
God is on high, sir," 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ BAYS OF THE COMING BRIGHTNESS/’ 

u Cast thy bread upon tbe waters: for thou shalt find it after many 
clays.”—E ocj,es. xi JU 

Little tiled buildings, with, mat walls, called bazaar 
chapels, were erected by Jetter, in conspicuous localities 
in Calcutta, where a few, out of the crowds which pass 
in a ceaseless tide all day long, stopped to listen to the 
message of “ good will to men,” and though the net of 
the gospel was not permitted to enclose a great multi¬ 
tude of fishes, the patient brethren did not forget the 
arithmetic of heaven's exalted joy over “ one sinner 
that repenteth,” as they were permitted to welcome 
their units into the fold of Christ. 

It is true that the very mention of the Saviour’s 
name often emptied the chapel of hearers, yet, now and 
then, some of the listeners prepared questions in writing 
at home, and applied to the missionaries for an answer ; 
and, best of all, one and another took up the cross, and 
bore it after Jesus. One of these, Guru Das, had re¬ 
ceived a tract in his native village, and came many 
miles to hear more of Christianity. He had scarcely 
teaehed Calcutta, when his relatives, hearing of his 
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intention, seized him, bound him with a cord, and 
fastened him in a sitting posture to a piece of timber 
inside a boat, in which they carried him forcibly home, 
but in six months he escaped, and, returning to Calcutta, 
joined the despised little flock at Mirzapur. 

About the same period, an examination of six hundred 
native youths, who were being educated under Jetier's 
superintendence, took place, presided over by Sir E. 
H. East, Chief Justice, and one of the founders of the 
Hindu College; but though the number sounds impos¬ 
ing, the faith of the missionary was sorely tried by the 
unbelieving prejudices of the lads, and, as has before 
been remarked with regard to the adults, so here, the 
very mention, in a book, of the name so precious to a 
Christian, kept several youths away from school for 
many days, and when a tract was offered to one, as a 
reward for progress, he flung it on the ground, with the 
exclamation, that “ it contained the words of that de¬ 
spised Nazarene.” 

In 1824, the faithful Jetter was prostrated by a 
fever, which then raged so awfully in Calcutta that the 
public offices had to be closed. He did not die, bub 
was lost to India, for though, on his return to Europe, 
he was, restored in measure, his constitution never 
recovered that elasticity which is needful to sustain 
labour in a tropical climate. His ardent spirit mourned 
this much, and longed for a return to his loved and 
cherished sphere, but his Master’s will was supreme, 
and Jetter was appointed to another portion of that 
Great Master’s vineyard. 
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PRINTING FOB CHRIST. 


Several arrivals and departures occurred during the 
first ten years that the mission came into active opera¬ 
tion. The Rev. T. Beiehardt joined it in 1823, and 
superintended the press which was attached to it for 
four years. This press was at that time a most valuable 
adjunct to the mission, and printed, during 1822 alone, 
seven thousand nine hundred tracts and books in Ben¬ 
gali, for distribution by the missionaries. It continued 
its useful labours till 1843, when other presses had mul¬ 
tiplied, and rendered its aid unnecessary. Its first super¬ 
intendent, Mr Brown, who was only spared two years, was 
so diligent and consistent, that Bishop Middleton, ob¬ 
served of him, the language of his conduct was, “ Though 
I cannot preach for Christ, I can print for Him.” 

Reiehardt also became an able and eloquent Bengali 
preacher, and useful translator, and was the composer 
of a Catechism, with Scripture proofs, which, refuted 
most of the idolatrous notions of the Hindus. He com¬ 
posed hymns, too, for the use of the native Christians, 
and other small works, valuable and helpful at that 
early period, to a high degree. He likewise took Jetter’s 
place as superintendent of schools, after his lamented 
departure, and had seven hundred boys in them, but he 
painfully felt that “ nearly all the good seed gown at 
school is choked at home, by the low moral condition of 
the parents and friends—their conversation acting like 
mildew on any sound principles or good manners.” 
To make them as efficient as possible, he convened the 
various teachers employed on Saturday evenings, and ex¬ 
plained to them the books taught, which led to in- 
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creased attention and inquiry, and often to important 
discussion. 

Though this system of educating the masses in 
vernacular schools appeared, for many weary years, to 
yield but little fruit, the gradual benefit they have 
diffused in Bengal becomes more and more apparent, as 
time passes on, and the effect of long years of toil 
develops itself in a general diffusion of Christian know¬ 
ledge and a growing conviction of the truth of the gospel. 
They have had the effect of breaking up the soil, and 
preparing it for higher growth hereafter. Late events 
may have led to a contrary impression, but it will be 
seen, in due time, that this sentiment is based on a 
correct view. When all is again quiet in India, it is 
believed that this will become manifest. 

Nor have these schools been wanting in more direct 
benefit, as tbe baptism of a youth at a subsequent period 
testifies. A few details will add life to our statement. 

Nobin Chundra Chose, a pupil in the Tautonia 
school, came forward as a candidate for baptism. He 
was well acquainted with Christian doctrine, and 
Corrie recommended his being received at once; for 
much fear was felt lest his relatives should poison him, 
since, though he was hid, they had discovered his re¬ 
treat. 

Nobin Chundra was received into the Christian 
Church as the first-fruits of vernacular schools con¬ 
nected with Church missions in Calcutta, and was then 
mourned over by his Hindu friends as “irrecoverably 
lost, sitting in the same seat with the English, and un- 
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hesitatingly feasting on forbidden flesh and wine;” bnt 
the hearts, of Christ’s faithful servants were made glad. 

An English school was added to the mission estab¬ 
lishment as early as 1822, to afford a higher education 
to those who desired it. This works on to the present 
time, and has done its part as one branch of the great 
whole, in the mission scheme. It has varied in its 
number of pupils from one hundred to three hundred. 
In 1846-8 there were as many as three hundred. It has 
had many changes in its superintendents, and has been 
regarded by the Church Missionary Society as ranking 
below what they consider the more apostolic mode of 
disseminating the gospel, by preaching to the heathen. 

Yet the Mir zap nr English Mission School has had 
its blessing, and won its spiritual victories, and it has, 
in common with other institutions of a like character, 
but of far more note and extensive efficiency, proved to 
a demonstration, that the Hindus do not shrink, as 
their rulers timidly fear and assert, from accepting an 
education based on the Christian Scriptures, or hesitate 
to send their sons to such. 

It is a speaking refutation of this cowardly senti¬ 
ment, so unworthy of Englishmen, that the educational 
institutions of the missionaries are far more numerous¬ 
ly, and quite as respectably, attended, as the Hindu 
College or any other Government school. Surely the 
time has now come when the eyes of Christian England 
will be effectually opened, and the prophetic warnings 
of many a humble missionary who foresaw' the im¬ 
pending danger attendant upon a godless system of 
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.instruction, will be perceived to have been the utter¬ 
ances of the Spirit of truth. 

We will quote but, the testimony of one such well 
known to the Christian public“ Religion is not only 
left out of sight in the scholastic arrangements of Go¬ 
vernment, but they act in a spirit little short of hosti¬ 
lity towards Christianity, and everything having refer¬ 
ence to religion is most carefully excluded. Their 
schools are producing a fearful crop of infidelity, edu¬ 
cation is tinned into a curse, and the stream of know¬ 
ledge which was to convey a blessing is poisoned. It 
is this Government itself which will eventually be the 
sufferer, and reap its withering effects. God and His 
eternal truth are left out of the question. Mind and 
matter are to be developed, analysed, raised, and im¬ 
proved, without a reference to Him who formed them; 
and what will be the effect? Our Government fear 
where no fear is. 

“ The greatest cause of uneasiness to them should be 
a generation growing up freed from the shackles of 
Hinduism, and guided by no principles of morality and 
religion; but worldly-wise men will not and can nob 
understand the heavenly influences of the gospel, and 
that Christianity, when allowed its free exercise, is the 
main stay and support of all civil government" 

So wrote Weitbrccht after many years of experience 
in India, and careful observations of the effects of edu¬ 
cation, and so have written many others. 

Let us turn from the contemplation of a subject so 
painful, to that of another of those bright instances of 
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conversion which were now and then sent as a refresh¬ 
ing dew-drop to reanimate the faith of the weary labour¬ 
ers, and to prove how the sovereign grace of God can, 
and sometimes does, defeat the effect of the most ungodly 
schemes, turn the threatening curse into a blessing, and 
rescue from Satan’s grasp a soul which appeared to be 
hopelessly his own. 

Mohesh Chunder Ghose, on his baptism, gave the 
following affecting account of his conversion :— 

“ A year since I was an atheist, afterwards I turned 
to materialism: I was unhappy above measure. And 
what am I now ? A Christian, baptized in the name 
of Jesus, and indescribably happy i 

“ The retrospect of the past fills my mind with 
astonishment. I settled down in my philosophical 
principles, firmly resolved not to yield a step. I hated 
the Christian religion, and could not bear the thought 
of the possibility of being convinced of its truth. Yet 
I could not remain quiet. Against all my strongest 
resolutions, and contrary to the inclinations of my own 
heart, I was led step by step nearer to Christianity. I 
could not resist its evidences. When I heard your 
description of the nature of sin, especially of the sins 
of the heart* my conscience broke out like a volcano 
—my soul was racked, overcome by anxiety and terror. 
When I thought of some passages of- the Bible, I found 
a little more comfort. The doctrine of the Scriptures, 
which appeared to me before pure nonsense, I now 

* Wo believe this refers to a Scotch missionary, hut Mohesh was for 
some time in Bishop's College. 
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found to be Divine wisdom—--what I formerly hated 
from my heart, was no'vy clear above everything. 

"How shall I account for this change of mind? 
Impossible by natural principles. Everything went 
against my wishes, my preconceived resolutions : in 
opposition to all these I became -a Christian! Truly 
an invisible power has conducted mg JhJher. Some¬ 
thing of what the Bible calls free grace must" Kfive 
exercised its influence upon me ;and if ever a sinner 
has been converted by free grace, it is I.” 

Thus did a philosophical Hindu describe las conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. He spoke from the heart, like a 
true Israelite, in whom there is no guile. 

For a period of six years Mokesh adorned the gospel 
as a catechist and schoolmaster of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society. His consistent character and piety* the 
ardour and energy with which he entered into the work 
of an evangelist to his countrymen, the amiable disposi¬ 
tion which he' manifested within the circle wherein he 
moved, and the prospect of usefulness which his talents 
promised, made Ms early death a peculiar trial to the 
missionaries; but he departed in peace, anti his (lying 
experience, as well as his life, left them no room to 
doubt'that Ire went, up to reign in triumph with that 
Saviour whom he had so loved to serve on earth. 

We must oiye one more instance of a soul s rescue, 
which occurred while the schQol was upder the charge 
of the Rev. K. M. Baamerjea, himself a convert from 

Hinduism. ’ 

Brijanath Ghose was discovered by bis parents to.be 
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inquiring respecting Christianity, and was at once with¬ 
drawn from the school. He, however, managed to 
continue his attendance, but this becoming known, he 
was confined a prisoner in his father’s house ; for the 
Hindu parent has, according to the patriarchal system 
common among them, almost unlimited power over the 
sons. Still he managed to escape, and took refuge 
with the missionaries. 

He was allured again to his home, and there treated 
more harshly than before. Ascertaining that it was 
decided to administer to him poisonous drugs—the 
common Hindu remedy for cases they cannot otherwise 
manage—he again fled; and the Rev. K. M. Bannerjea 
was, in consequence, summoned before the magistrate, 
who dismissed the case. 

The boy’s father then referred the matter to the 
Supreme Court, the highest appeal in Calcutta., in the 
hope that there might be awarded to him there a 
decision which would empower him to force the con¬ 
science of his child. Nor was this poor deluded idola¬ 
ter mistaken. The right of a heathen father to exercise 
religious compulsion on his child was recognised; and 
men, professedly Christian, disregarding his convictions 
in favour of Christianity, decided that, as the youth was 
but fourteen years of age (a Hindu father can always 
make his son’s age correspond to his wishes), he ought 
to be delivered into his power. 

The father accordingly seized him; the youth cried 
bitterly, and appealed to the English judge, but in 
vain; he Seized hold, in his despair, of the barristers' 
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table, but he was-dragged, inch by inch, out of the 
court. Who can picture the-sorrow which filled that 
youthful convert’s heart ? None but those, and there 
are hundreds of such in India, who have passed through 
similar conflicts, can fill up the dark shades in so sad a 
picture. But his heavenly Father was more powerful 
than his earthly oppressors, and delivered him from 
their grasp by His own Abnigbty arm ! 

Brijanath Ghose grew - up to become a Christian 
teacher. •- • 

The name of Maisch—who, like many other of Christ’s 
faithful missionaries, came to India but to enter on 
their labours, and, before they had well buckled on 
their armour, to sink under its climate and die—occurs 
in 1825. He was a man of much promise, and his 
name is still fragrant among his brethren. Latham 
arrived in 1827, but was'removed in two years ; and 
the faithful and zealous Wilson had to leave before 
him, in 1828, and died at St Helena op his way home. 
Ho had, before his departure, the joy of seeing a Chris¬ 
tian church opened on the mission premises, the first 
church in Bengal in which the Liturgy was read in 
Bengali. Bishop Heber contributed d?100 towards its 
erection. “ It was designed as a chapel for the heathen, 
a house of prayer for native Christians, - and a parish 
church for the Portuguese,” numbers of whom reside 
in that locality. 

Eeichardt gave daily instruction in this house of 
God, to both the catechists, teachers, and people, accord¬ 
ing to the mode adopted by the Moravians in newly- 
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formed congregations, and very generally followed by 
all modem Protestant missionaries. It is a salutary 
custom for young Churches, and one peculiarly interest¬ 
ing to the Christian visitor at a mission station, who 
watches the humble converts as they bend their steps, 
morning and evening, at the sound of the bell, towards 
the house of prayer. 

And now we are approaching that era in the history 
of the Mireapur mission, when the humble-minded 
Sandys, who is still spared to labour in it, arrived in 
1830. For more than a year before this period, every 
one of those named in the preceding pages had ceased to 
be connected with it; and when he reached, he found 
the public services being conducted by a missionary of 
the Propagation Society and the ever-ready Corrie. 
The Rev. T. Sandys has, from that period, continued 
his faithful labours, with the exception of one visit to 
Europe for tire restoration of his health, and “many 
have been added to the Church/’ under his ministry, 
“ of such as shall be saved.” 

The names of Morse, limes, Osborne, Long, and 
others, have been from time to time associated with 
his, but the former three are now in Europe; and it 
will be plainly perceived, from these brief records of 
this one mission, how numerous are the disappoint¬ 
ments incident to engagement in foreign service,; and 
bow the Church should be ever on her watch-tower, 
and hastening forward, on the occurrence of every 
breach, to supply the spaces in the vacant ranks, and 
to add to them too; for what is all that has yet been 
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clone by the Church Missionary Society in Calcutta, 
compared with the wants of a city still “ wholly given 
to idolatry. ? ” 

India has long been crying to England through her 
missionaries, and the cry has fallen unheeded even on 
Christian ears. A cry of deep distress has lately been 
heard from those distant shores, which has entered, not 
into the ears only, but into the hearts of hundreds of 
families in this land; and, while the brood of Eng¬ 
land’s murdered sons and daughters is yet fresh, let us 
calmly, determin&fcely, courageously, enter, with quick¬ 
ened ardour, perseverance, and energy, upon the work 
of India’s evangelisation. Thus let England be avenged 
on her enemies. 

That were indeed a glorious return to make to those 
who have wounded her in her tenderest relations; and it 
would be a return worthy of the name she bears, as a 
country professing allegiance to One who bled and died 
for man’s redemption-—One whose own mission from 
heaven to earth contains in it the spring and principle 
of every mission of mercy, and of pace, that can be 
attempted. 

Among other brethren who were for a while con¬ 
nected with the Church Mission in Calcutta, the name 
of Maberlin stands conspicuous. He had commenced 
his missionary sphere in Krishnaghur, and will be 
alluded to in our notices of that mission. 

While at Calcutta, his principal work was in some 
villages south of the city, where a considerable spirit of 
inquiry had just then arisen, and where numbers of 
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lyots (cultivators) desired to embrace Christianity. 
Among these simple people, he had once the joy of ad¬ 
mitting sixty individuals into the Christian Church on 
the same day, and smaller numbers were frequently 
added. 

Haberlin was also indefatigable in his efforts among 
the educated youth in the city itself, preaching in Ben¬ 
gali and delivering lectures in English for their benefit, 
and inducing them to come freely to his house to dis¬ 
cuss the all-important subject of Christianity. The 
effect of these efforts was soon manifest. 

A Brahman youth of high rank was baptized by him 
into the Church; and was, some time after, one day 
visited by bis brother and a friend, who were still 
heathen. They were unsuspectingly admitted, and de¬ 
coyed the youth to the stairs, when forty persons, who 
were waiting below, rushed up and seized him, tore the 
coat off the missionary as he endeavoured to rescue 
lum from their grasp, dragged the young man down 
stairs, and hurried him away in a vehicle. 

A story this worthy of the palmy days of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, and quite out of place in a city under the rule of 
enlightened Protestant England, “ but the example of 
Government has assisted, in a great measure, to preju¬ 
dice the minds of the higher classes of natives against 
the efforts of missionaries.” One such once said to 
Weitbrecht, “There must be something wrong about 
your religion, for your Governor does not believe it 
himself.” Such is the impression oil the Hindu mind. 

A similar circumstance occurred again a few months 
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later, when two Brahman converts were accompanying 
Haberlin to church to be baptized. They were waylaid 
by seventy Rajputs, headed by the relatives of the 
youths, who forced them back. 

All these were eventually housed safely in the Chris¬ 
tian Church, but truly it may be said of them, and 
many others with them, that they may “ call to remem¬ 
brance the former days, in which, after they were illu¬ 
minated, they endured a great fight of afflictions, partly 
while made a gazing-stock themselves, and partly while 
companions of them that were so used,” and it may 
be added, to the glory of that God who gave strength 
to these naturally feeble-spirited men, that "they took 
joyfully the spoiling of their goods/' for there was no 
law in force at this time to protect a convert's property, 
and when he responded to the invitation of Jesus to 
follow Him, he had first to determine “ to forsake all” 
that he had, even when, as in some cases, “ he had great 
possessions.” The narrative that follows shews this. 

The only son of a rich zemindar had the holy bold¬ 
ness given him to determine to embrace this religion. 
When his wealthy relatives found that they could not 
change his resolution, they sent him a large sum of 
money, with a most earnest request that he would 
embark for England, and be baptized there, lest the 
caste of the whole family should be polluted by his 
becoming a Christian on the spot. But be nobly 
returned it, and said, ‘ Here, in the eyes of all my 
countrymen, I will shew in whom I believe/' and he was 
shortly after baptized. 
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He composed, on this occasion, a beautiful hymn, the 
effusion of a heart filled with love to the Saviour— 

« long sunk in superstition's night, by sin and Satan driven, 

I saw not, cared not for the light, which leads the blind to heaven, 

I sat in darkness, reason’s eye was shut, was closed oa me, 

I hasten'd to eternity, o’er error’s dreadful sea. 

« But now, at length. Thy face, O Lord, bids all around me shine, 

I drink Thy sweet, Thy precious word, I kneel before Thy shrine ; 
I’ve broke affection’s tenderest ties, for my dear Saviour’s sake. 

Ail , all I love beneath the skies, Lord, I for Thee forsake.” 

Had we hut had a goodly sprinkling of men like this 
all over India, in its late troubles, what horrors might 
we have been saved ? 

HaberUh was a man of much power and ability, and 
had a mind capable of grasping any subject. He was 
selected to commence a head seminary in Calcutta, for 
the training of such youths as have been described 
above. It had become painfully apparent, by this time, 
how little could be done by the missionary, single- 
handed, among the teeming myriads of Bengal, and to 
raise an efficient native agency was Haberlin’s earnest 
desire. But again did the Lord of the vineyard see it 
needful to exercise the faith of His people. Haberlin’s 
health gave way, the scarcely commenced seminary 
sunk into an early grave, and the bereaved mission was 
again taught to “ cease from man,” and to wait on the 
Master in humble faith IS o plan of the kind has .since 
been tried, and the want then felt continues to this 
day. 

Besides the head seminary, we must notice a Chris¬ 
tian institution begun about the same time, where the 
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sons of the native Christians of humble rank are trained, 
and receive a good and sound education, which has been 
spiritually .blessed in many instances, and has prepared 
them for an average sphere of efficiency as assistants to 
the missionary in the villages. 

This and other local efforts are sustained by local 
funds collected on the Spot, and disbursed under the 
direction of the missionaries. We fear the present sad 
state of India will not only impair, but, for a time, cut 
off these local supplies, so that the Calcutta Church 
Missionary Association will droop for a while, though 
eventually, we trust, it will arise with more vigour than 
ever to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 


CHAPTER Y. 


“ THE DESERT REJOICING.” 

« Ror they know not to do right, saith the Lord, who store up violence 
and robbery in their palaces. 1 —Amos iii. 10. 

In the out-stations connected with the Calcutta Church 
Mission, there have been many encouragements, and a 
far larger harvest of souls gathered in, than the city has 
yielded* 

Thakurpukar is the chief of these, and the one which 
has l-eceived the largest measure of continuous spiritual 
blessing. It is so called from the god, or thakur, Dakin 
Ray, having been placed there. He is not one of those 
enrolled in the Hindu Puranas, but is considered the 
protector against floods and tigers in this district. It 
is twelve miles from Calcutta, and peopled by simple 
ryots and fishermen—the very classes from which our 
blessed Saviour chose His first disciples. Few Brah¬ 
mans are numbered among the villagers who inhabit 
this locality, for the neighbourhood has no attrac- 

* The same remark applies to the other Missions at work in Calcutta 
— i. e. that of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the London 
Missionary and the Baptist Missionary Societies. All have enjoyed a 
similar measure of success among the agricultural population iu these 
southern districts, and all bare larger numbers of converts and more 
satisfactory churches there, than those in the city. 
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tions to present to those who desire a rich soil to 
dwell in. 

The villages consist of small houses grouped together, 
and planted on little knolls raised a few feet above the 
level of the surrounding country, which is very swampy, 
and exhibits in the rainy season the appearance of a 
fresh-water lake. Now and then one sees a picturesque- 
looking house, with its thatched roof, planted alone on 
a little mound; and what adds interest to the scene, is 
the neat native chapel, occupying a central locality, 
where the missionary and his wife locate themselves in 
a small bungalow close by, during some days of each 
week which they pass in the midst of their converts. 

It is not possible for them to reside continuously 
there, on account of the unhealthy character of the 
country, which soon affects the European constitution; 
nor is it necessary, as there are good native helpers, 
who attend to the spiritual wants of the people during 
their absence. One of these, named Jacob, was for 
many years head-catechist, and so efficiently did ‘he 
carry on his work, that in 1842, during Mr Long’s 
absence in Europe, Mr Sandys baptized at one time 
forty-seven, and at another time thirty-nine individuals, 
who had been instructed by him, and in 1848 there 
were not less than three hundred converts scattered 
over twenty villages. 

Jacob was, before his conversion, a Hindu priest, and 
had thus acquired the knowledge of human nature and 
the management of adults. He knew his Bible well, 
lived on the truths of it, and was very faithful in ail 
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the duties entrusted to him, which were in fact those 
of a village pastor, only that he was not ordained. 

This good man. was removed from his labour to his 
reward in 1856, at the age of fifty, and departed with 
tho emphatic words on his lips, “ I am a great sinner, 
but Christ is a Saviour." 

It is one of the pleasantest excursions we can make 
to accompany Mr and Mrs Long, who have now tor 
many years been the diligent and faithful superinten¬ 
dents of Thakurpukar and its adjacent villages, on their 
weekly visit to their humble flock. 

Let us sketch such a visit. 

We leave Calcutta in a conveyance, but during eight 
months of the year, before half the journey is accom¬ 
plished, we must be transferred to a little canoe scooped 
out of the trunk of a tree. Seated in this frail bark, 
one passenger before the other, and carefully keeping 
an even balance, we are paddled by one or two of the 
native Christians across the flooded swamps, and lauded 
at the eminence on which the chapel stands. 

Arrived here, we find ourselves at once surrounded 
by swarthy men, women, and children; for those Hin¬ 
dus* who are much exposed to the sun by working in 
the fields are nearly black, while the higher orders are 
comparatively fair, and there is as much thought among 
their ladies of the different shades of complexion, as 
among our own countrywomen. 

* The word Hindu, means black, and Sthan place or country. Hindu* 
sthun was the name given by their northern neighbours, as the place of 
the H indue, or black people. 
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Oar missionary, Mr Long, is quite alive to the inte¬ 
resting features observable in his native charge, and 
agrees in opinion with Pus hop Heber, who delighted in 
calling himself “The chief missionary in India.” He 
will point out one and another to us, among both men, 
women, and children, as they are engaged in making 
their graceful salutations to the niissionary party, and. 
will perhaps be almost tempted to quote Heber's words, 
“They are a people with whom, whatever be their 
faults, I, tor one, shall think it impossible to live long 
among them without loving them—a race of gentle 
and temperate habits, with a natural talent and acute¬ 
ness beyond the ordinary level of mankind, and with a 
thirst for general knowledge, which even the renowned 
and inquisitive Athenians can hardly have surpassed or 
equalled.’' 

Making due allowance for the enthusiasm of the 
missionary, and notwithstanding all we have suffered 
from the sadder features in the Hindu moral character 
in oui daily experience, the mind kindles at the thought, 
as we listen to some touching traits connected with 
different members of the Christian flock then congre¬ 
gating around their pastor, that when the happy day- 
beheld, by faith, in the distance—has once arrived, and 
when India shall stretch out her hands unto God, a 
fairer and more attractive picture than even that which 
Heber sketched, may then be truthfully applicable to 
the now degraded Hindu. 

As soon as the party have fairly settled, and the 
country meal of rice and curiy has been taken, the usual 
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duties commence, for no time is to be lost during the 
short visit. There are schools to be examined; teachers 
to be reproved and encouraged, diligent boys and girls 
to be cheered on, and the sick to be visited and re¬ 
lieved 

We sit down for a few minutes beside the humble 
mat on which a dying Hindu believer awaits the comi ng 
of his Lord. We remind him of His love, grace, and 
faithfulness, and his eye brightens at the sweet theme. 
We commend him in prayer to his Lord's tender keep¬ 
ing, and his uplifted hands and devout look manifest 
the heart’s response; for Jesus is all in all to him, as to 
his believing brother in Christian England. 

We return home, and mingle our voices in thanks¬ 
giving to God for these signs of final victory over 
Satan’s kingdom in India. Then the visitor lays him 
down on a little tent-bed, placed for him in the verandah 
of the missionary’s humble bungalow, which contains 
but one or two rooms. 

On Sunday morning the gong sounds to call the 
people together, and then there is preaching to the 
assembled congregation, and afterwards a second service, 
to catechise them and impress on their minds the 


instruction given in the sermon. And there is an 


evening prayer-meeting, for -God’s blessing on the 
whole, when the native brethren bow themselves, as 
Abraham did of old, with their faces to the earth, and 
confess, and plead, and supplicate, before the Divine 
Majesty of heaven; and express their earnest longing 
for the light which has shone into their hearts to be 
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sent to illuminate the darkened myriads by whom they 
are surrounded. 

There is nothing that occurs during the whole visit 
which touches our innermost feelings more than this 
prayer-meeting, especially if we understand the native 
language. 

We were cheered as we beheld the morning congre¬ 
gation sitting on their mats, cross-legged, before their 
minister, and devoutly listening to his sermon. We 
were still more pleased when, at the catechising, we had 
practical proof that many had heard attentively, by the 
intelligent replies to the questions made in the address. 
Our hearts felt glad as we noticed the animated, beam- 
ing countenances of the children giving their answers 
in the school examination, and proving the interest 
they took in the work. The tear of sympathy stood in 
our eye as we pressed the hand of the dying believer. 
I)lit now we rejoice ill a far higher degree, as we mark 

the posture and listen to the words of prayer_prayer 

such as bespeaks acquaintance, and intimacy with the 
same Saviour we have found so precious to our own 
souls. 

The evening was spent in singing, and very har¬ 
moniously it sounded to the ear. Thus the days devoted 
to this interesting visit rapidly pass away, and we 
return to the narrow canoe, which carries us towards 
Calcutta, blessing aud praising God for all we have 
heard and seen. 

Mr Long has been much encouraged in his work by 
the kind and sympathising visits of various friends, 
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who have shewn that they value and esteem with equal 
interest, all who are subjects of Jesus’ grace, whether 
rich or poor, and who delight in observing the effect 


of Christian training on the minds of these humble 


The boys are taught reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, gardening, and ropemaking; the. girls and women 
learn needlework ; and so much are their faculties 
aroused, that when a benevolent Calcutta friend went 
down and exhibited some dissolving views among 
them, he had no fewer than three thousand admiring 
gazers—not all, of course, Christians. The boys have 
prizes given annually, for proficiency in running, 
gardening, and rowing a boat; employments likely to 
prove of the greatest practical use to them in after 
life. The girls have the same for gardening and 
cooking. 

It was in this spiritually-favoured, though, in a 
worldly respect, poor and humble part of the country, 
that Haberlin baptized his sixty converts in one day. 
It was hereabouts, at Kali Gacha, that Ganga Rain 
changed his ancestral faith at eighty years of age—a 
sinner called by grace at the eleventh hour, who would 
be regarded as a trophy of that grace in any land. It 
was here that Sandy s, Lin eke, and others, who preached 
about among the villagers, had their depressed spirits 
often raised by the genuine instances of faith that 
occurred among the persecuted converts; for alas! we 
grieve to add, they were sadly persecuted; and, as their 
case in this respect is but a type of many similar ones 
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which occur under the present Zemindari system in 
Bengal, and greatly hinder the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity, we will presently briefly explain how. 

In connexion with itinerating journeys south of Cal¬ 
cutta, there have been, from time to time, several plae.es 
far more distant than Thakurpukar visited by the 
missionaries. We will only mention ope, of especial 
interest from the number of converts made there. 
The name of this place is Pighipara, where a school 
was commenced two years after a spirit of inquiry had. 
been manifested at Thakurpukar. Twenty-nine adults 
were baptized there by Haberlin in 1834, and other 
proofs that the seed sown in preaching and teaching 
was extensively springing up occurred. It is at such 
a juncture the enemy enters, and sows tares among the 
springing wheat. 

The zemindar, or landholder, prohibits the attendance 
of the inquirers on the instruction of the catechist 
placed among them; and, as this man is all-powerful, 
they dare not disobey. For a time all is stopped. 
These oppressed ryots know that if they act against 
the order, the zemindar will take away by force the 
little lands they cultivate, and the crops that their 
industry has raised. They know, for they have proved 
it again and again, that he will send Ids people to reap 
their fields as soon as the grain is ripe, and leave them 
nothing in store to feed their families, or to enable 
them to discharge their ground-rent. 

They have no appeal; justice in such a case is an 
utter impossibility under the present system; and, if 
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they resist, the retainers of the powerful zemindar, 
armed with terrific clubs, soon frighten them into sub¬ 
mission. “ On Chris tin as-diry, 1836,” writes Weitbrecht 
of Burdwan, “ I went with dear Lincke to his southern 
villages, and held an interesting service with the poor 
simple people, under the canopy of heaven. They are 
much persecuted, and were dreadfully beaten the same 
afternoon by the emissaries of the zemindar; so, al¬ 
though there are few idol temples or Brahmans, Satan 
has his tools, but the Lord is stronger.” 

It would be easy to multiply instances, here and 
elsewhere, of sad acts of oppression, far surpassing the 
treatment of slaves in the West Indies, but we do not 
wish to dwell on such subjects.* At Dighipara the 
land and the crops of an inquirer were actually seized; 
and, resistance being made, the sufferer was imprisoned, 
but the missionary came, and under his influence he 
was released. Yet, undeterred by persecution, inquirers 
increased, so that in 1835 there were at Dighipara 
forty-five converts, many of whom sent their sons to 
the Christian Institution at Mirzapur to be educated. 
The persecution, however, was kept up in a variety of 
ways, and the more indigent of the Christians had 
gradually to leave the place, which is now a station in 
connexion with the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel 
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* A most able pamphlet, in which the whole of this sad system is 
truthfully described, was printed in 1857 by the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
It contains his “ Speech on a motion for inquiry in the House of Com* 
inons on Bengal, its landed tenure and police system.” 
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CHAPTER VI 


“ THE TRUTH PENETRATING/’ 

** Confounded be all they that serve graven images Psalm xcvii. 7 . 

Budge Budge, a village noted for its ancient fort on 
the banks of the Hughli south of Calcutta, and Agur- 
parah on the north on the same river, are also among 
the out-stations of Calcutta. The latter place is a 
lovely spot, most picturesquely situated in the midst of 
other villages, so densely populated and so wealthy, 
that, unlike the locality we have just left, it numbers 
ten thousand Brahmans in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood. 

In former days it was a hunting-scat of the Nawabs 
of Chitpur, a suburb of Calcutta, and abounded with 
tigers; but now the roar of this ferocious beast is never 
heard, and interest of a far different kind attaches to 
the spot. 

It was at. Agurparah that Mrs Wilson, who came to 
India as Miss Cook, and was afterwards married to 
the missionary who is mentioned in a preceding page, 
raised, by her own exertions, subscriptions for the erec¬ 
tion of a beautiful church, “which throws its Gothic 
shade over the Ganges water to testify against Ganges 
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worship/' She also built a house suitable for a mission- 
ary dwelling, and a school-room for.an English school; 

Her own peculiar object was a Hindu Girls’ Orphan 
Ilefuge, to which she retired, on leaving the large fepiale 
day schools in Calcutta—her former charge—in the 
hands of able successors. We hope to allude more in 
detail to the subject of Female Education by and by 
Agurparab is au especially attractive place in many 
respects, and one where we trust a rich harvest of souls 
will be yielded hereafter; yet such is the paucity of 
missionary labourers, that it was never possible to 
locate one here for any length of time together. Mrs 
Wilson used her utmost influence, and such was the 
effect of her appeals, that a congregation at Liverpool 
offered to support a missionary at this spot, but none 
was sent, because none could be found. No English 
clergyman had zeal enough to ..be willing to leave Ids 
comfortable home and his native land, to betake him¬ 
self to a npw habitation on the shores of the deified 
Ganges, in the midst of a population of thousands of 
Hindu idolaters. Had a chaplaincy been offered for 
acceptance, it would have been otherwise. Many a one 
wotdd have been willing to accept so honourable an 
appointment; but a missionary, with a Martyn’s or a 
Gome’s spirit, where was he ? 

But this is nearly twenty years ago, and progress has 
Been made since then. The days are, we trust, co ruing 
when such a reproach on the zeal of the English Church 
will no longer apply to it; yet, even to this time, Agur- 
parah remains without an ordained missionary. 
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^ ybrow, of pleasant memory; Pfander, now at Pesha- 
vrar; ancl Osborne, who supplied the place of Sandys at 
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Calcutta dining his absence in Europe, successively 
occupied it for short intervals. 

Ihe English school filled with pupils—a number of 
native converts, in connexion with'the Orphan Refuge 
and other missionary plans, congregated in a small 
village of thatched cottages, peeping out from among 
the groves of palm and banibu near the church—a 
Sabbath assembly of Hindu worshippers, among whom 
there were upwards of a hundred orphan girls,°elad in 
their dean white garments, met together at the sound 
of the bell but Mrs Wilson’s bright anticipations of a 
resident pastor, who might itinerate all around, were 
never realised; and, since she left, and her orphans 
have been removed, a European Portuguese catechist 
has continued the only individual in charge of the 
station, which is visited from month to month by 
Mr Sandys, to perform baptisms, and administer the 
communion to the native flock. 

But De Rozario, though in name but a catechist, 
has been successful and blessed above many ordained 
missionaries. 

He preaches diligently, as far as his other duties 
permit, in the neighbouring villages, as well as to his 
native flock, and has gathered in converts. His more 
particular work is the English school, and the superin¬ 
tendence of three schools in the vernacular; and in this 
sphere he has been peculiarly successful, having some¬ 
times had three or four of his pupils iu one yeardeclar- 
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FAITHFUL LABOUR REWARDED. 



mg in favour of Christianity. His numbers have 
sometimes exceeded three hundred, and all are in ad¬ 
mirable order, evincing a singular respect and affection 
for their humble-minded teacher, and his eight native 
Christian assistants. 

One of the pupils, a young Brahman, who had been 
eight years under instruction, was removed by his 
friends, just as the Word of Cod appeared to exert 
an influence over his heart and conduct. He was 
soon after attacked by fatal illness, and, in the midst 
of his heathen friends, had the courage to make an 
open confession of faith, declaring his entire reliance 
on Jesus, and his desire for baptism; but bis death 
prevented the accomplishment of his desire. 

Another interesting conversion in connexion with 
this school was that of the wife of the head-teacher, 
who had been kept away from him by her relatives for 
nine years; such is the disruption of domestic ties the 
convert in a heathen land has to bear ! During these 
nine long years he made many attempts to visit her, 
but was never once allowed an interview. 

At length her father died, and the minds of others so 
far softened that he was permitted to see her in the 
presence of her friends. He spoke to her with much 
Christian wisdom and feeling, proposing to her to join 
him. She asked some little time to consider it, and in 
a few days made up her mind to follow his invitation; 
and to his thankful joy, she was as anxious to learn about 
Christianity as he was to teach her, for his prayers for 
her had brought a spiritual blessing to her heart. 
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She came to him full of Hindu prejudices, but these 
were soon displaced by Christian truth and principle; 
>slic xapidly lo&mt to read tlxc Bible in her own Ian- 
guage, and then expressed a wish tp be baptized, not as 
a mere nominal professor for her husband’s sake, .but 
because she had learned to love her husband’s Saviour. 

It is a pleasing fact in connexion with this station, 
that of some fifty, or sixty persons who here compose 
the native Christian flock, above forty are coruinuni- 
cants. We have before mentioned that the chief part 
of this congregation consists of those connected with 
the schools, as teachers and servants. 

It would be gratifying, to refer to many others, but 
we .must hasten forward on our journey through other 
missions, and will only add a short notice of a Sepoy, 
who had left the army - and become a durwun. 

This man had heard some fragment of Christian 
tiuth, and pondered it over iu his heart for two years 
When he was seized with dangerous illness, and bent 
Ins steps to Agurpurah, that he might end his days 

among Christians. ' . 

It was a happy resolution, for, though he reached the 
Station but eight days before his death, he received 
the gospel with such avidity, that Christ became 
wonderfully precious to his soul. “He acknowledged 
his sins, repented vyith genuine sorrow, believed with 
lively faith, prayed with earnest desire, and died, cast¬ 
ing himself wholly on Jesus, the third day after his 
baptism.” * . .. 

AV e strike inland on our way back to Calcutta, and 
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take a glance at Dum D am. an artillery station, where 
the zeal of Corrie and other pious chaplains kindled 
some interest among the natives, which issued in the 
erection of a chapel, the establishment of several 
schools, and the baptism of some converts. One of 
these became a valuable catechist, and others adorned 
their profession in humbler capacities. There were 
efforts made at Baraset, and other adjacent places, but 
the flame of zeal soon burnt out, chiefly from paucity 
of missionary agents; and in tracing this history, the 
mind is constrained to the conviction, that the amount 
of effort hitherto put forth by Church missions has 
been by no means commensurate with the magnitude 
and importance of that field of labour. 

In 1836 Weitbrecht writes, “All the brethren 
present at the General Missionary Conference allowed 
Calcutta to be the most important place in Bengal for 
missionary exertion.” He agreed with them, and 
acids, “It has not hitherto been so treated, and. there 
are very few among those here who preach to the 
heathen in this populous city, though when a mission¬ 
ary stands up in a bazaar chapel, in a very few minutes 
that chapel is filled. If our Society could be properly 
represented in Calcutta, it would have an effect on all 
our other stations in Bengal. There should be from 
four to six first-rate men always here at head-quarters, 
and wo should lead the van in missionary exertions. 
This is the duty of the Church of England, and those 
on the spot who consider and understand the subject 
all see and allow this. I delight in what our Dissent- 
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ing and Scotch brethren do, and bless God for it; but 
this does not excuse or alter the duty devolving oh the 
Church.”- • > . 

Twenty-one years after this was penned, the same 
remark is applicable; and the Calcutta branch of the 
Church Mission is still a weak branch t How gladly 
would the Christian men composing the Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society have it otherwise ; but 
they cannot move men to offer themselves, though 
when they do offer, they thankfully send them forth. 

Before we leave Calcutta, we must just glance at it 
as it now is; for the slight and imperfect sketch we 
have attempted of the Church Mission gives no idea of 
the general progress that has been made since 1758, 
when Kiernander landed there:— 

“The number of European missionaries in Calcutta 
at present (1854) is twenty-seven, with nineteen native 
preachers aud catechists. The number of pupils in the 
various mission schools, male and female, vernacular 
and English, is about five thousand five hundred, and 
many copies of the Scriptures and tracts are annually 
distributed. In the government and private schools for 
natives there are probably five thousand more under 
English instruction, and there are many modes of in¬ 
struction in the elements of vernacular education. That 
a great and striking change has already occurred in the 
aspect of society no one doubts; that many have ceased 
to be Hindus, that there is an active native press, that 
there is a thirst for knowledge, that trade and the pro¬ 
gress of truth are breaking down the barriers of caste, 
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that Brahmanism is being famished out of the city, is 
plain to every observer. Indeed, Calcutta is Teaching 
a point of deep interest and deep responsibility. 

“ To what all this will tend, is a question which is 
instinctively suggested by the remembrance of the 
Chorazins and Capernaums to which the word of sal¬ 
vation came, only to be rejected. So far as I am able 
to judge, the day of Calcutta’s chief offer of mercy, 
when the Spirit shall plead powerfully with men's corn- 
sciences, has not passed away, but is drawing near, and 
a great silent revolution is approaching in the hearts 
of multitudes. And then, what will follow ? This city 
seems to be destined to be the capital of Asia, and to 
lead the way in the progress of the blessed reformation 
whereby the East shall recover its former glory, and 
once again be the Scene of the Lord’s brightest vic¬ 
tories.”* 

This paragraph was written before the political 
events of the last few months had occurred. What 
influence they will exercise on the hopes and prospects 
here expressed we must wait a while to see. 

Mr Wylie goes on to urge, in his powerful and elo¬ 
quent way, the establishment of “a special mission” 
for the educated natives, by men whose habits of mind 
and natural gifts fit them for the work of dealing with 
educated people, and trying by preaching, by lectures, 
by private conference, and by the press to touch the 
hearts of some of those hundreds, nay thousands, of 
youthful Hindus who, with light in their minds, “ hold 
the truth in unrighteousness,” war against conviction, 

* “ Seagal as a Field of Missions,” by M. Wylie, Esq. 
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and finally land in vedantism, indifference, or infi¬ 
delity. 

In. February 1857 such an establishment was at¬ 
tempted by the Church Missionary Society; and the 
Rev. K. Greaves, its first missionary, has commenced 
his work during the most, eventful crisis through which 
Calcutta has ever passed He has been encouraged, 
amid all the distractions occasioned from mutinies 
and tumultuous risings, by a few who have come to 
discuss religious questions, and has already reported 
one among these few as having been admitted info the 
Christian Church by baptism. 

At this early and unsettled period it would be pre¬ 
mature to do more than allude to this branch of wor k, 
but. it will be quite in place to quote again from Mr 


Wylie, in reference to these educated natives, whom 


he correctly describes as “ men of remarkable intellec¬ 
tual power.” “It is quite true,” he adds, “that there 
often appears, a want of manliness and physical cour¬ 
age, even in those who have to a great extent overcome 


the idle fancies and superstitions of their countrymen; 






but great allowance must be made for a national cha¬ 
racter which is only now beginning to feel the bracing 
effects of personal liberty and a free press, and for the 
vices of the present family training under mothers and 
nurses, who are commonly the victims, from their in- 
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fancy, through all their days to old age, of the most 
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childish and ridiculous delusions. 

“ I look forward, not only to the conversion of this 
people to Christianity, but also to the steady growth of 
strength and nerve in their natural character. Chris- 
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tianity, while it sanctifies the natural powers and dis¬ 
positions, usually leaves the old lineaments perceptible 
still; but when the natural tendencies are the result of 
accidental circumstances—associations, traditions, early 
training, and the like—they will altogether alter, as 
new influences begin to operate on the mind from 
infancy. As society at large comes under improving 
influence, the accidental circumstances which now 
affect the mind of the Bengali will he greatly changed, 
and the spirit of the people will rise up into courage 
and independence. 

“ Their activity of mind, their precocity as children, 
and their patience, are already most remarkable; and 
when they learn more {perfectly to speak ever}' man 
truth with his neighbour—-when their domestic habits 
cease to counteract the more noble feelings of the heart 
—-when the female sex is elevated into companionship, 
and liberated from the bonds of ignorance and slavery 
—when the petty chains of caste cease to fetter the 
mind and the conduct, their powers will then be 
directed with greater energy to new objects, and a 
healthy public spirit, and genuine domestic affections, 
will take the place of the selfishness which now dis¬ 
graces the people.” 

This long extract from a volume that should be 
better known in England, and more extensively read 
and studied by all who feel the importance of the pre¬ 
sent important period in Indian history, sets before us 
the work we have yet to accomplish for the Hindu of 
Calcutta, when the present unsettled state of things 
has passed away. 
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And, oli! if God’s people set to this work in earnest, 
we may confidently believe it will be accomplished 
under the powerful influence of that Spirit He has pro-’ 
raided. Every missionary abroad, and every Christian 
at home, feels that it is a higher power than man’s, and 
a stronger energy than he can exercise, which is needed, 
and must be felt, before till the human plans, and all 
the array of agency man may organise, can subdue 
India to the Lord. 

This power' and energy have been felt in individual 
cases, and one more such, strikingly illustrative of the 
correctness of Mr Wylie’s sentiments in reference to 
the “ steady gr owth of strength and nerve in the natural 
character” of the educated youth of Bengal, shall be for 
a moment alluded to, ere we pass away from this subject* 

Shamacharan Mukerjea, a youth of the highest grade 
of the highest order of Brahmans—one who might be 
classed as of corresponding rank with an earl in Eng¬ 
land was, after his conversion and the cofnpletion of 
his education, for some time employed by a gentleman 
in Calcutta, who felt interested in him from his amiable 
and Christian disposition. He had been baptized by 
tire Scotch missionaries, and early manifested sterling 
principles and consistent piety. He was also observed 
to possess much quiet, persevering energy, and having 
determined, under the sanction of his friends, to become 
an engineer, he determined to come to England to 
perfect his training. He worked his passage to this 
country on board a sailing ship, strengthened to endure 
a sailor’s hardships by the value he attached to the 
object he had in view. 
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He landed with one letter of introduction from Dr 
Duff to a Christian friend in London, by whose kind 
aid he effected his wish of getting engaged in a 
practical engineering establishment. He worked dili¬ 
gently, bearing more manfully than many English 
youths would have done, the exposure to the chilling 
cold of winter in the early morning hour when work 
began, which was at six o’clock all the year through 

He never succumbed to any physical or mental diffi¬ 
culty, but carried out his plan, gained all he had hoped 
for and set himself to acquire, returned to India, and 
soon obtained an appointment 

A Christian, and a man of courage, honour, and 
prudence, he was selected, when the present troubles 
broke out, as the most suitable person who could be 
found to take charge of the English ladies, when they 
were sent away on board the steamer from Allahabad 
to Calcutta, and he ensured their regard and respect by 
his kind, gentle bearing, and the care and attention he 
shewed them on their voyage down the river.* 

* It has often been remarked by those familiar with North India and 
its missions, that we may see, in the very fact of the wonderful succes¬ 
sion of its pious bishops, and other devoted ministers, that the Lord baa 
a favour to bestow on it. However correct or otherwise it may be to 
draw such an inference, it is certainly a delightful and encouraging 
thought, under every aspect, that from Bishop Middleton—who founded 
the college that bears hia name, and stands on the banks of the (Ganges 
a memento of his desire to accomplish a grand and important object for 
India’s welfare—to Bishop Wilson, that venerated man who, up to 
January 2, 1858, held the office of chief pastor, each individual com¬ 
posing the circle, comprising Middleton, James, He her. Turner, and 
Wilson, has been, allowing for natural differences of character, a faithful 
servant of Jesus Christ, exercising the influence belonging to his eminent 
position, for the promotion of His kingdom and glory. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“THE VOICE OF THE BOD.” 

“When my soul fainted within me I remembered the Lord; and my 
prayer came in unto thee, into thine holy temple.’’-— Jonah ii. 7. 

In a book on North India, appearing at the present 
time, we can hardly pass over, with a mere reference 
here and there, those sad and solemn events which have 
brought that country so prominently into notice, and 
which no Christian can doubt have been permitted by 
God, in His providence, to chasten us as a nation for 
our past unfaithfulness, and to arouse us to a sense of 
present duty .in reference to our relation as a Christian 
people, to our Hindu subjects as a heathen people. 

We will, therefore, devote a page or two, at the close 
of the sketch of each mission station, to a brief notice 
of the manner in which missionary operations have, for 
the present, been affected by this movement. 

The mutiny originally broke out at Barrackpur, 
about fourteen miles from Calcutta, and a regiment 
was disbanded there about the end of March. The 
Sepoys, on three or four occasions, had resolved to 
murder all the Europeans at that station, as was after¬ 
wards fully proved; but it was then confidently hoped 
it would not extend to other places. 
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The mutinous spirit was at that time attributed to 
the’’influence of the missionaries, and the efforts of 
Colbnel jVheeler to communicate to Sepoys and others 
a knowledge of Christianity; but it has since become 
evident that this conclusion was as mistaken as it was 
unjust. 

■ Considerable- alarm began to be* felt in Calcutta 
during May, but it was not till the 14th of June that 
it rose to its height. No Europeans then resident in 
that city will ever forget that Sabbath morning, when, 
at an early hour, the first tidings of imminent danger 
reached them. Yet they, too, have experienced all 
along, in common with their countrymen at Barrack- 
pur, a series of most wonderful providential deliver¬ 
ances, and no actual outbreak has ever occurred. 

It has been plainly manifested that plots for the 
destruction of Calcutta and its European inhabitants 
were, on two or three occasions, quite ripe, and all felt 
that they were in an enemy's country,, and that the very 
servants, of whom their houses were full, were whispering 
dark things against them; but the arm of Omnipotence 
restrained all actual violence, though nearly everybody 
in the street was met armed, and ladies sat in their 
drawing-rooms with loaded pistols by them sides. Many 
congregated in large buildings, supposed to be safe, and 
others took refuge on board ships in the river, while 
numbers retired to the Fort. 

The missionaries, most of whom live in unprotected 
parts of the city, formed the best plans they could for. 
their own defence, and kept watch in turn, Their 
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minds were sustained in mucli peace, and many of them 
were enabled to cheer and animate the faith of others 
by their calm confidence in the only real hiding-place 
from-danger, “ the name of the Lord “ a strong tower/’ 
into which “ the righteous runneth, and is safe.” 

Very few persons attended any church, but those 
who had courage to do so had their minds strength¬ 
ened by discourses adapted to the occasion. One wrote, 
“ The promises of the Bible, how sweet and refresh¬ 
ing have they proved in the hour of danger! indeed, 
one must experience danger and trouble rightly to 
value them. Those words, ‘Be not afraid’ of sudden 
fear, ‘ Be quiet from fear of evil,’ and many similar 
passages, have been especially comforting.” 

On Monday morning, June 15th, the ex-King of 
Oude, with about one thousand of his followers, was 
brought a prisoner into the Fort, from his residence in 
Garden Reach. 

He had been discovered to be deeply implicated in 
the rebellion, and Calcutta had been mapped out by his 
party, and divided into districts, each of which was 
assigned to particular individuals, who were to direct a 
general massacre; so that it was intended that the 
city should become a second Delhi, had not the Lord 
interposed. 

As Calcutta is the capital of British India, and the 
seat of the Supreme Government, this would have been 
the most disastrous event that could have occurred; 
and He who meant to chastise, but not to annihilate, 
did not permit it. 


D4> EEPiSATED ALABMS. 
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An alarm almost as great was again felt on the 23d, 
the centenary of the battle of Plassey, and. the day 
which had been originally fixed for the general mas¬ 
sacre, but the people were then better prepared, and 
that crisis, too, passed over without injury and actual 
outbreak 

The great Mussulman festivals in August were then 
looked forward to with much anxiety, but neither were 
these allowed to create mischief; and for some time past 
matters, according to the latest accounts, have been 
going on as usual. 

from the first, the people- of God had felt their 
refuge to be the throne of grace, and meetings for 
prayer, private, social, missionary, and congregational, 
were held from day to day.' The effect of this was 
very soothing on the sininds of all who in any degree 
recognised the Divine-sovereignty, and helped to main¬ 
tain a spirit of confidence under the deep anxiety which 
could not but continue to be painfully experienced. 

“On the7tl:i of July/’ writes Archdeacon Pratfc, “we 
had a prayer-meeting at the Bishop’s Palace, of minis¬ 
ters of all denominations. The Bishop opened it by a 
few remarks. I then read Psalm xxvii., and the Bishop 
prayed. Several others followed-—chaplains, mission¬ 
aries, &c. It was very pleasant.” 

Besides this social and brotherly gathering in his 
private residence, a few days later in the history of the 
crisi s, the venerable Bishop repeated a similar invitation 
to the various ministers and missionaries in Calcutta, 
to assemble in the Old Church Room, to hold a united 
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and more public meeting for prayer together, at which 
the-Archdeacon presided, the Bishop’s own feebleness 
of body preventing his attendance. 

The room, though spacious, was so crowded that it 
was found necessary to adjourn into the church, where 
a most solemn and impressive service was conducted 
by men of different views on minor points, but of one 
feeling on this, that “ our help is in the name of the 
Lord.” To Him they cried—before Him they poured 
out their hearts—with a fervour and earnestness that 
only those in similar circumstances could realise ; and 
that “ the Lord hearkened and heard ” cannot be 
doubted. 

The Bishop likewise early besought those in authority 
to sanction a day for national humiliation and prayer; 
and when this was declined, and the option to do it on 
his own responsibility left in his own hands, he, without 
hesitation, called all British India to their knees on the 
24th of July! Oh, what a day was that! The agonised 
feelings of many pent-up hearts then found utterance, 
and were soothed and comforted. The Bishop’s own 
sermon, preached on that day, was a faithful and stir¬ 
ring discourse, well calculated to give a right tone to 
the public mind, and to convince men of the real cause 
of the disasters. 

As accounts still more and more distressing con¬ 
tinued to arrive, prayer became increasingly earnest, 
that much good might be elicited from these severe 
judgments. On August 10th, the Bishop wrote, 

“ Things are at the lowest, the very lowest point. Three 
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thousand -Christians >Jbave perished in all .since May. 
10th, Men’s hearts are everywhere failing them for. 
fear.’h And, in believing confidence, he continues, 
“But God is in heaven,and Christ is at Hisright h^d, 
with the heathen given Him as His inheritance. Faith 
never appears so precious, as when it is the only light 
that shines.” 

Then, in the spirit of the great apostle, he concludes^ 

“ I am ready to be offered, I trust, and the time of 
my departure is at hand.” May we not add, “ He has 
fought the good fight; he has finished his course; 
he has kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for 
him a crown of righteousness ? ” It is, indeed, a matter 
for devout thankfulness that such a man was .spared to 
the Church in India for such a-crisis! He now “ rests 
from his labours, and his works do follow him.” ft 
was, doubtless, a bitter trial'to him during the last 
months of his lengthened life, to see much of what he 
had been attempting to build up ruthlessly destroyed— 
“the boar out of the wood wasting it, and the wild 
beast, of the field devouring it ”—but all is now clear to 
him in the light of eternity. 

It was about this time that one of Calcutta’s brightest 
spiritual lights among the laity wrote thus, “More 
true prayer has been offered during the last three 
months in India than for as many years previously.” 
Who can calculate the result? If no true prayer is 
ever lost, what blessings must t>e In reserve, to be 
poured out, in due time, upon that chastened country 
and its hitherto benighted myriads! 
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A clergyman also wrote, during tie height, of the 
crisis, in a similar strain, and alluded to the fact, that 
“ native Christians in Calcutta and in Krishnaghur sent 
memorials to the Government, expressing their sympa thy 
and loyalty, and offering the best aid in their power; 
but those intrusted with presenting them were requested 
by Government secretaries not to ask for a public pre¬ 
sentation, as it would not be expedient under present 
circumstances! though Hindu and Mussulman memo¬ 
rials of the same sort were officially received, and pub¬ 
licly acknowledged by the Governor-General in Council, 
through his chief secretaries.” 

But God's people in Calcutta, with the venerable 
chief pastor at their head, were not satisfied till they* 
made another effort to induce those in power to appoint 
a day for national humiliation, and at length the 
Governor-General in Council yielded to a petition from 
all. the Christian inhabitants of the city, and directed 
that October the 20th should be observed, though 
Hindus and Mohammedans, i.e. “all loyal subjects,” 
were included in the official invitation. 

A long-suffering Jehovah listened to the cries of His 
distressed people at home and abroad. It will be 
remembered that the day of national humiliation in 
England was October the 7th. From that period, affairs 
took a turn decidedly favourable, though it will be long 
before peace and quietness be entirely restored. 

Mission work has, of course, been greatly interrupted 
during this fearful excitement, though less than might 
have been feared. One writes, December 1857, “ Men’s 
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minds .are too much occupied with the dreadful deeds 
aroun'd us to see that God the Spirit is silently 
operating still. Giir work- .is not much thought or 
spoken of, but it goes forward all the same, and I have 
been much encouraged during this eventful year, by 
unmistakeable signs of progress in my own depart¬ 
ment." Missionaries have gone on, wherever possible, 
in the usual routine; and have been remarked, at Cal¬ 
cutta and elsewhere, as “ the only Europeans who have 
not worn arms.” -The native mind is, of course, in a 
very unsettled state, though it is gradually calming 
down. The future must be left with Him who has 
promised to glorify His name in the salvation of a great 
multitude, among whom we trust many of India’s sons 
aijcl daughters may be found. 

' ft is a speaking fact, that, during the darkest days 
of the 1 rebellion, one of the Calcutta missionaries was 
permitted to introduce into the Church of Christ a 
Brahman from Lucknow, one of the most prominent 
phifces'in connexion with it. 

The Kev. J. Vaughan writes from Calcutta, Sept. 7, 
“ We had a very interesting service yesterday—the 
baptism of a Brahman from Lucknow. His father was 
in the employ of the King of Oude’s Prime Minister, 
who has become so notorious.. Being cast off by his 
master, he sought comfort in a pilgrimage to Jugger- 
nat. He. never returned, and his wife and son set out 
on the same pilgrimage. The mother died on the road. 
In the son’s mind there arose some doubts about. Hin¬ 
duism. He abandoned the pilgrimage, came to Cal- 
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cutta, and, in his wauderings, entered our church 
during service, and at the close opened his heart. We 
trust that he is a true convert to Christ, and that he 
will become a useful labourer." 

A great part of the distress of our country-people in 
Calcutta has arisen from the constant arrivals of their 
stripped and suffering friends, and the dreadful tales 
of woe all had to relate. So many of these touching 
stories have already appeared in print, that we will only 
mention one or two, extracted from private letters;— 

“ On going on board the steamer, as it was passing 
down the river," writes a medical man, “ I beheld on 
the decks, and in every part of the vessel, English 
Children, of all ages and both sexes, running about 
without a single garment of any kind attached to them-, 
and upwards of forty of these poor things are now 
collected in Calcutta, who are too young to tell their 
names or parentage, and remain unclaimed. In many 
instances it is scarcely known how they were preserved, 
but it would seem chiefly by the compassion of Hindu 
villagers, who have in many instances been kind and 
pitiful, and the faithfulness of native nurses, many of 
whom allowed themselves to be killed rather than re¬ 
sign their infant charges to the murderer's grasp.* 

“ On descending to the cabin, I was startled by see- 

* The writer was informed by a missionary, who had himself escaped 
from the mutineers, that he had taken pains to trace the causes which 
had operated on the villagers who manifested sympathy with our suffer- 
ing countrymen, and he had invariably found that those who had been 
in some measure influenced by Christian schools or preaching— i .in¬ 
direct missionary effort—though nominally heathen, were the persons 
who shewed some feeling and compassion to the refugees. 
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mg five ladies huddled together on the floor in one 
corner, without dresses, aild all covered by one sheet. 

“ One poor refugee, the wife of a civilian, reached in 
her flight a village of Maitres (very low-caste Hindus). 
They were very kind to her, and consulted for her 
safety. She proposed to them to feign herself a corpse, 
and have' flowers strewed over the cloth that covered 
her, if'four of them would carry her to the river, as if 
for burning, where she knew there was a boat. As 
these are the very people employed to carry the dead, 
this plan answered admirably, and they told those who 
met them and inquired what they had got, that it was 
a relation of their own/’ 

Thus she reached the river side, found a boat, em¬ 
barked, and escaped. It was a pure act of benevolence, 
for she had no reward to give her deliverers; and it 
shews that the Hindus can do a kindness without a 
mercenary motive, which has sometimes been ques¬ 
tioned by their European masters. 

“ Another arrived who was left, the last European 
female, among nearly two thousand Sepoys, who had 
been delivered by the Lord out of their, hands, but how 
she could hardly detail. For a month she and her 
children wandered up and down the country, living in 
the jungle, when man refused them shelter, and feeding 
on whatever they could get. In the morning she would 
seek some village, and look out among the women in 
or one with an infant at her t bout 

the age of hep own, which she would hold up to hereto 
let it speak its own wants and tale of early sorrow. 
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Some women thus appealed to would gladly nurse the 
babe, others would turn away/' 

How she lived she could not tell, bijt one day she 
was sitting under a tree with her children, persuaded 
that the end of her journey was come. She saw some 
sowars (cavalry) coming towards her; and, fearing their 
errand, rose with her little ones, walked quietly up to 
them, and said, “I know you are seeking to kill me; 
kill the children first, don’t torture them, then kill me.” 

“ Their hearts were in the hands of Him who notices 
the sigh of the sorrowful. They said they would not 
kill her, but took her to a place of shelter, and an influ¬ 
ential native gentleman sent her on to a station, where 
she was received by some Europeans, who did all they 
could for her; but then her mind seemed to fail her, 
and she lost her memory, only knew her baby died a 
victim to its privations. When able to travel, she was 
moved to a place on the river, where she heard of her 
husband’s death—a dreadful blow. Her little boy was 
then seized with cholera, but he was spared to her, and 
accompanied her to Calcutta with her daughter, where 
this delicate and nervous female, who had lived through 
what many strong ones would have sunk under, has 
rallied, and will, it is hoped, be spared to her children.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SIGNS OF PEOGEESS. 

'‘Be shall come down like rain upon the mown grass.*'—P salm l.vxii, 6 , 

And now, turning our back on Calcutta, we seat our¬ 
selves in a beauliah—a pretty boat, with a venetianed 
cabin—and proceed from the ghaut, at which we have 
entered it, up the river. 

As we gradually ascend the stream, we are interested 
in observing many things peculiar to India. At com¬ 
paratively short intervals^ the ghauts or landing-places 
descend from the banks into the water. These wide 
flights of steps are finished on each side with a balus¬ 
trade, and the head of each is usually crowned by a 
picturesque building, either a mosque, a pagoda, or a 
cluster of small Plindu temples, called mlmts, which 
are of bee-hive shape, and not a great deal larger, and 
which, when grouped together, produce a very good 
effect 

We are attracted by the crowds of men and women 
bathing at these various ghauts. We notice parti- » 
cularly the women, half immersed in the yater, with 
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little bundles of flowers which they have purchased 
from the priest in the temple, before they descended to 
the river, and we listen to their affecting prayer, “0 
holy mother Gunga, accept our offering, and wash 
away our sins.” The little nosegay is then set afloat, 
and the deceived worshipper finishes her ablution, with 
the persuasion, that she is inwardly and outwardly 
purified. 

The scenery on either side of the river is charming. 
The moisture of the climate and the nature of the soil 
concur in producing perpetual verdure, and though the 
sun pours down so fierce a flood of light, that it would 
seem as if its scorching influence were sufficient to dry 
up every blade of grass, the whole earth is covered with 
a rich carpet, and the moment the sun sets, a refreshing 
coolness fills the air, and the eyes are feasted with 
scenery of the richest luxuriance. 

The rich foliage descends, in many places, to the very 
edge of the stream, and the tree often dips its pendants 
into the water at full tide. The bambu flings its long 
branches down with all the grace of the willow, the 
numerous species of palm-trees rise in regal majesty 
above, and the fine feathery foliage of both are relieved 
by the bright masses of the neem, the pepul, and a host 
of others—some bearing resplendent flowers of a thou¬ 
sand dyes. 

The mangolia is common in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, and, amid a vast number of the acacia tribe, 
there is one of peculiar beauty called the babul —it is 
covered with a small tufted flower of a golden colour, 
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which gives out; so delicious a perfume to the breeze 
that one is sufficient to scent a garden. 

At intervals, between the pagodas—which generally 
communicate with villages a little inland, whose thatched 
roofs are discernible between the trees—pretty houses 
appear inhabited by Europeans or rich native gentle¬ 
men, standing in the midst of beautiful gardens full 
of gorgeous flowers, which blossom in profusion all 
the year round, interspersed with groves of mango, 
tamarind, and other fruit-trees, in attractive va¬ 
riety, and bringing to our minds pleasant recol¬ 
lections of what we heard and read of India in our 
early days. 

But in the midst of such thoughts we are painfully 
interrupted by noticing the blazing funeral, pile, con¬ 
suming the body of some deceased Hindu of high caste, 
or by the corpse of one of lower rank, which has been 
cast entire into the water, and floats past our boat, 
vrith birds of prey feeding upon it as it descends the 
stream. We see Agurparah on our right, and ascend¬ 
ing higher, Serampar on our left; and their Christian 
churches and missionary dwellings seein to whisper a 
cheering word to us in passing, and to bid us forget 
the hosts of idol temples that still so for outnumber 
them, and look forward to the day when “the idols He 
shall utterly abolish.” Our hearts are full of prayerful 
aspirations that it may soon be said of this land, “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord 
is risen upon thee.” 

Opposite to Serampur, we notice Barrackpur, the 
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country residence of tie Governor-General, and a large 
military station. The ghaut, the signal-post, the vice¬ 
regal palace, and various other buildings, partly em¬ 
bowered in trees, are visible from the river; the town 
is chiefly inland. A group of temples, built in .imita¬ 
tion of Juggeroat, has a striking effect in the distance, 
though as you approach nearer, a good deal of the 
illusion vanishes. 

The name of Barraekpur has of late become very 
familiar to English ears—the 19th Regiment N. 1. 
having been marched down from Berhampur to this 
place, and here disbanded for mutiny, at the end of 
March 1857, as was related in our last chapter. This 
was the beginning, instead of the end, as was then 
supposed, of that extensive spirit of entire insubor¬ 
dination which has since dissolved the native army of 
Bengal. 

Leaving these places, we are next attracted by Fulta, 
on our left hand, recalling to mind the days when the 
English, driven out of Calcutta, took refuge there, and 
were ravaged by pestilence and nearly annihilated for 
the time being. Then comes the French settlement of 
Chandernagur, and then Chinsurah, where we would 
fain land, and tarry to examine the noble school con¬ 
nected with the mission of the Free Church of Scotland, 
as well as to refresh ourselves with intercourse with 
beloved brethren. We call to mind, with Chinsurah 
before us, the honoured names connected with its his¬ 
tory while it was a station of the London Missionary 
Society. 


10(5 GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE OF MOHAMMEDANISM, 

It was here that Forsyth, May, Pearson, Lacroix, 
Townley, and Mundy, with other equally earnest spirits, 
fulfilled the whole or part of their missionary course 
from the days when it was a Dutch settlement to those 
when no more brethren belonging to the London 
Society could be spared to keep up the station, and it 
was transferred to the Free Church. 

But we must pass Chinsurah, and enjoy the ex¬ 
quisitely lovely reach of the Hughli, above this place. 
It is now evening—the little lamps have been lighted 
in the Hindu temples on the shore, and the glimmering 
of these small beacons through the trees after sunset, 
adds to the charm of the scene. Many of the trees 
seem alive with light, from the multitudes of the fire¬ 
flies which glance in and out. While the sun has still 
left a soft tint of. saffron or crimson upon the river, 
how pleasant it is to glide along in our boat till we land 
at Huglili ghaut, where a party of eight bearers awaits 
us, to carry us in a palanquin towards Burdwan.* 

This style of travelling, so totally different to any¬ 
thing English, quite amuses us; we enter our vehicle, 

* In a late letter from Mr Wylie, the following affecting fact is men¬ 
tioned in connexion with Hughli, the civil station adjoining Chinsurah 
(which is a military depdfc). It relates to a very wealthy Mohammedan 
endowment at Hughli. “It appears,” writes Mr. W;, “to be adminis¬ 
tered by the Government in all its departments, directly or indirectly, 
and it comprises the most magnificent I mam bar a that has been built in 
recent times in Bengal. I visited it lately, and was grieved to think of 
such an institution—a centre of Mohammedan influence, and a nursery 
of Mohammedan pride—being under the charge of a Christian govern¬ 
ment. I hope that the will under which the trust is administered will 
be laid before Parliament. The founder was Iladji Mohammed Moiisin. 

1 am told there are similar trusts at Gya.” 
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and four men lift 4t on their shoulders, by the help of 
the poles which are attached to the ends of it. Thus 
we journey on, at the rate of four miles an hour, enter¬ 
tained by an impromptu chant of the bearers concern¬ 
ing ourselves, our appearance, rank, weight, and so 
forth, which they form into doggrel rhyme. 

We soon fancy them to be very tired, for they breathe 
in a particular way, which gives the idea they are groan¬ 
ing, but the object of this is to enable them to measure 
their distance, and keep in step. We change our 
bearers every six or eight miles for fresh ones; and as 
it is now night, the only time the hot sun of Bengal 
allows us to travel dak, or post, we must add a massal- 
chi or torch-bearer, to light us on our way, and another 
man to carry our luggage, which is slung by cords 
fixed to the end of a bambu, and thus borne across his 
shoulders. 

In this way we make our forty miles’ journey inland, 
towards the west, and at the dawn of morning we find 
ourselves arrived at the mission station of Burdwan. 
We might have come here by railway, for there is one 
now open from Howrah, opposite Calcutta, to the ex¬ 
treme end of the Burdwan district, but we preferred 
the older and more romantic mode of travelling, such 
as has been customary for hundreds of years past in 
this ancient land, and such as dear Come practised 
when he came here to visit and encourage Captain 
Stewart, when he made, single-handed, the first efforts 
to establish a mission at this-place in 1816, 

We must not do more than make a short call at 
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THE BUltDWAN MISSION. 


Burdwati, though its neat mission-houses and schools, 
its Christian village and its church, as well as several 
of its pious and earnest converts, interest us much; but 
the history of this mission has been so fully detailed in 
the Memoir of Weitbrecht, that we will reserve our 
space for other places less generally known * 

We will only state in brief, that the work here was 
commenced by two vernacular schools, which were 
founded by the pious and devoted Captain Stewart in 
1816; and in two years these had increased to ten, 
containing a thousand boys. 

From these schools came the first converts, who were 
baptized in the bloom of youth, and grew up to man¬ 
hood full of faith and zeaL They were spared to 
labour as catechists many years, and died during Weit- 
breeht’s residence in 1837. Of one of them, named 
James, he writes, “ On Easter-day this dear brother 
was in full health, and attending Divine service. On 
Monday morning he was seized with cholera, and faded 
away as a leaf in the scorching blast. In the evening 
his spirit was with Jesus, and he saw his living Saviour 
face to face. He had been eighteen years in the fold 
of Christ, and four years alone at Bancurah, where he 
had nearly four hundred youths in his schools, in beau¬ 
tiful order. His pious, consistent conduct, and faith¬ 
ful testimony in preaching, has been a blessing to many; 
and he was highly esteemed by all the natives around 
him. I feel exceedingly depressed by this event, but 
the Lord giveth no account of any of His matters." 

•Memoir of Eur. J, J. Weitbrecln. 7s. 6(1, Nisbet: Berners Street. 
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THE MAHRATTAS-—THE THUGS. 

The najaes of Deer, Jetter, Perowne, Lincke, and 
Weitbrecht, are associated with this mission, and it is 
located on the very spot where, in 1742, one hundred 
and twenty thousand Mahrattas—the Goths of India 
v—were encamped. “ They w r ere xnen whose masunds 
(thrones) were their horses, their sceptres their swords, 
and their dominion the wide line of their desolating 
march.”* 

In a tank opposite the mission station, the skulls of 
persons who had been murdered by Thugs were found 
as late as 1887, and in an adjacent grove numbers of 
the corpses of similar victims are believed to have been 
buried. On the approach of the Mahratta cavalry, 
women plunged into a neighbouring stream, preferring 
death to dishonour. Now, the same locality resounds 
with the busy hum of boys and gilds, peacefully and 
cheerfully occupied under the eye of Christian parents 
and teachers, who are endeavouring to train them for 
future usefulness. 

This district is peculiarly favourable for the labours 
of the itinerant missionary. It is most thickly popu ¬ 
lated by a comparatively-speaking intelligent race, the 
chief part of whom are agriculturists, whose minds are 
generally found in some measure open to good impres¬ 
sions, especially among Hindus and such of the Mo¬ 
hammedans as were formerly converts from them. 
The proportion of Mohammedans to Hindus is one- 
seventh or eighth of the whole population. Large 
towns and villages, of from forty to fifty thousand 

* Long's " Handbook." 
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inhabitants, are frequently found on the western side 
of the district, a part that has as yet been comparatively 
little visited. 

The entire jsillah is believed to number nearly two 
millions of people; and, in the last year of his mis¬ 
sionary life, Weitbrecht wrote, “ There is dense, dark 
heathenism all around us, even within a few miles of 
our missionary station—numbers of places where the 
foot of a missionary has never trod, or the sound of 
his voice been heard.” The importance of this district 
as a field of missionary effort cannot well be over¬ 
rated. It is easier to speak of its magnitude and 
population than to realise it. It is only by comparison 
we can faintly do this; so we will imagine the condition 
of a large county in England, if it only enjoyed the 
benefit of three ordained ministers and a few native 
catechists. 

The incident which follows occurred on one of the 
latest of Mr Weitbrecht’s itinerant tours, and is not 
mentioned in his memoir. 

“ Last February," he writes, “ I was out preaching, 
and one evening, on returning to my tent, a young 
man came forward and said, ‘ You knew my brother 
very well; he was monitor in your English school i ’ I 
replied, ‘Indeed I did. Where is he?’ ‘Now he is 
gone to another world/ After ascertaining some par¬ 
ticulars of his illness--a malignant fever—I inquired, 
‘Did your brother on his sick-bed say anything about 
the Christian religion ? ’ for I knew he had' been like 
many others, a Christian in heart. The youth smiled. 
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and said, ' Yes, he told us a great deal. ’ ‘ What were 

his words ? ’ ‘ Oh, lie very much exhorted us to believe 

in God, and not in idols/ ‘ What God ? ’ ‘ Why, the 

God-you worship, Sahib I ’ The youth was evidently 
reluctant to come out with the fact; but so much be¬ 
came clear, that my old pupil, whom I loved, and so 
much desired to see in a state of salvation, delivered a 
faithful testimony to Jesus on his dying bed. Thus 
many a seed of corn is doubtless springing up and 
ripening unknown to him who is ploughing and sowing 
in hope." 

Tour months after the removal of Weitbrecht, some 
Christian friends visited the station of Burdwan, who 
write, “ We can scarcely realise that this is the Burd¬ 
wan we have known so long, in our hearts and imagi¬ 
nations, as dear Weitbrecht’s home, the scene of his 
blessed labours, joys, and sorrows. It seems a holy 
spot, when regarded as that where his Christian cha¬ 
racter was nurtured and matured for the society of 
heaven. 

“ Nothing can be better for one than a visit to such 
a place, where one’s own earthly heart must, as it were, 
receive some impress from the missionary zeal and love ’ 
which have been burning so warmly here. Yesterday 
we went to see the station, and drove along a pretty 
winding road, bordered with fine old trees; beyond 
these, however, there was nothing but the flattest 
paddy .fields, now mostly lying under water—very de¬ 
pressing in appearance. 

“ We went into the narrow streets of the native town, 
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or bazaar, as it L with native shops, on each side, 

and swarms of Hindus everywheftj, .We passed a group 
of them standing round a Christian 1 pateehist' named • 
Thomas, who often accompanied Mr Weitbrecht on his 
itinerating tours. 

“Thomas was preaching in a very lively manner, 
with his Bible in bis hand. This was a sight that did 
my heart good, and sent me home feeling quite glad. 
We passed the bazaar chapel where dear Mr Weifc- 
brecht used to preach, as. he found he could command 
more attention there than when standing in the open 
street. 

“ Our Sunday was very interesting, though we missed 
the pastor’s voice that day more keenly than on any 
other. The first sound that we heard in the morning 
was ‘ the sound of the church-going bell,’ and the first 
sight which met our eye on opening our windows, was 
the band of orphan girls walking, two and two, to the 
early Bengali Service, looking so nice and neat, with 
their smooth black, hair and clean white shudders 
(scarfs or veils), the young schoolmaster and his wife, 
both brought up in the mission, walking beside them. 
It was a sight that would have made the tear to start 
in many a mother’s eye in England. 

“In the afternoon we went to the Infant Sunday 
School, where Elijah, their master, was giving an ani¬ 
mated Scripture lesson viva voce. To gratify us, he 
made them conclude with singing a hymn in English, 
first repeating it to them in Bengali The tones were 
touching to the ear. 
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" In the evening about eight of the catechists, readers, 
and teachers joined Us in the mission-house for prayer; 
their especial object being to ask of God that He would 
send* them ‘another faithful pastor like the one they 
mourned,’ whose words, say they, ‘ pierced our hearts 
like a winged arrow, and made us feel what we shall 
never forget.’ 

“ They are as interesting and good-looking a set of 
men as you Would see in any country, with regular 
features, and a grave and often noble expression. They 
looked somewhat shy on seeing strangers, but made the 
usual salutation, which is very graceful. They touch 
the forehead with the right hand while bowing, and 
say, ‘Salaam’ (peace), to which you answer, ‘Salaam,’ 
They then seated thetnselves in a semicircle on the 
floor. Thomas was asked to pray. They all bowed 
dovm their faces to the ground as he prayed in Bengali. 
There was so much chastened fervour in his tones, that 
my heart seemed to Understand and follow him, though 
my mind could not. Three of them prayed in succes¬ 
sion, after tvhich we stuig, * Guide me, 0 thou great 
Jehovah !’ in English, which most of them understood 
pretty well. English may be called the classical lan¬ 
guage in India, and most well-educated men know 
something of it. 

“One of dear Mr Weitbrecht’s MS. sermons was then 
read, and we had another hymn and prayer in English. 
They then took leave, while We seemed to taste a drop 
of that joy which the angels feel above in witnessing 
such scenes as these. 

H 
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“Can we doubt that God will bear their prayers, and 
send suitable persons to take care of the mission?- We 
feel quite sure that He will.".' 

And God has heard these prayers; for, besides Mr ' 
Geidfc, the active and diligent fellow-labourer of Weifc- 
brecht, who was left by Ips- removal single-handed for 
a season, “another faithful pastor like the one then 
removed” has been added, who is (writes a native con¬ 
vert) “ much beloved, friendly, affable, and affectionate 
to us all; calm, patient, gentle, not easily provoked, 
and tkinketh no evil.” ' . 

1 hir ing the year of Weitbrecht’s death, the chasten¬ 
ing of the Lord seemed to produce the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness among the native congregation; and 
they manifested so much tender sympathy and deep 
respect towards his widow, as to open out a new view 
to her.of the true and sincere affection which dwells in 
the Hindu believer’s heart. Every little token of love 
they could shew was uniformly manifested, and when 
she left them, the many bitter tears and-sad farewells 
were most toueliing to witness. Indeed, , the echo of 
their prayers and benedictions will liever cease to sound. 

Mr Neele lias had one convert of - special interest 
lately, the fruit of some zealous efforts he was led to 
make on behalf of the upper classes. This is a Hindu 
gentleman, who attended a course of lectures, delivered 
in the hope of inducing some of that class to consider 
the claims of the Christian religion. 

He at first entered into correspondence on some 
points that caused him perplexity, for he had long had 
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his attention drawn to Christianity, had had conversa¬ 
tions on the subject with other missionaries, and had 
probably often passed by when preaching was going on 
in bazaars; but his attention was arrested by a lecture 
in the English language, and. at length, after corre¬ 
spondence had led to personal communication, he was 
enabled to decide for Christ. 

He is by profession a civil engineer, and was in the 
enjoyment of a liberal salary as a government officer, 
for he had received a good education, both in Brahmani- 
cal learning and English literature, having passed 
through the Agra Government College, and afterward 
the Engineering College at Roorki. He is now em¬ 
ployed as head-teacher in the English school at Burd- 
wan, on a comparatively small emolument, and fre¬ 
quently engages in bazaar preaching, in which he 
succeeds well in argument, being so thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the Hindu literature, and the modes of 
thought common among his country-people. 

Thus, in reference to this station, we may reiterate 
the words of the African convert, “ We may die, but 
the Saviour's work goes on;" and it is our privilege to 
know that it will go on, until He come, and wear His 
many crowns. 

The storm which has been passing over North-West 
India has scarcely been felt here. It is situated on the 
Grand Trunk Road leading to the upper provinces, but 
contains no regiments of Sepoys; and though numbers 
of these men must have passed the mission premises 
after they were disbanded, no attempt at an attack 
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upon the missionaries or other Europeans has ever 
been made. 
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It is true, there was once a whisper of some dreadful 
plot that was hatching among a few men who are em¬ 
ployed to guard the Treasury. The hews of the out¬ 
break in Barrackpur, which reached Burdwan in an 
exaggerated form, caused something like a panic, and 
two families went off at once to Calcutta. The mis¬ 
sionaries were kept for a few days in alarm, and slept 
at night, or rather held watch, with arms by their sides; 
but this plot was discovered, and the suspected persons 
placed under arrest, and soon lodged in safe custody. 

It would, indeed, have been very easy for some of 
those murderous bands, who must have been for months 
past wandering over the face of the country, to have 
attacked and annihilated these defenceless missionaries 
and their converts; and the fact that they have been 
left unhurt is a speaking one,' declaring more loudly 
than anything else could, that the objects of vengeance 
have not been missionaries, nor the religion that they 
preach. 

Mrs Cheek, the aunt of the youthful martyr, who 
usually resides at Bancurah, wrote, in a late" letter, that 
she had taken refuge for the present in the mission- 
house, having been ordered to leave her own station, 
and finding the distressing and exciting scenes of Cal¬ 
cutta too painful to endure. “But here/’ she adds, 
“ in this peaceful spot, all is as it has- been ever since 
I knew it. The schools, the Christiana; the beautiful 
garden, and every other object of interest, remain so 
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unchanged, that I find myself looking for dear Weit- 
brecht s face at every familiar spot where, years ago, 
I was accustomed to meet him.” She alludes to her 
martyr nephew, and details the touching anecdote 
connected with his death, which we shall allude to 
by and by, 

A Calcutta missionary writes, “ There has been a re¬ 
markable providence watching over Burdwan. There 
it lies, that interesting and hallowed little mission 
station, on the side of the p-uUic road, and God has 
kept it quite undisturbed, the work of the missionaries 
almost unimpeded, and no evil permitted to approach 
the dwellings of the native Christians there. How 
wonderful!” 

During Mr Weitbrecht’s missionary course of twenty- 
one years, he devoted much time and labour to Ban- 
eurah, called officially West Burdwan. 

It was there the catechist James died, and much 
good seed has there been scattered. An attempt has 
been made quite lately to establish a mission by Mr 
and Mrs Stevenson, sent out by the Canadian Presby¬ 
terian Church. Had it succeeded, it would have been 
the first mission established in India by a colony of 
Great Britain; but it is feared it has failed for the 
present, to be resumed, we will hope, under more 
encouraging auspices by and by. 

Dr Cheek, the husband of the lady referred to above, 
has long been a resident at this station, and the kind 
and liberal supporter and encourager of every mission¬ 
ary effort, both here and at Burdwan. He thus writes 
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of Bancurah, between the time of Mr Weitbrecht’s 
death and 1855 :— 

“ No missionary is located nearer than Burdwan 
(sixty miles), and the district is a desert as regards 
missionary or reh'gious help. Weitbrecht used to come 
to us nearly every quarter, and stay two Sundays with 
us, taking advantage of preaching in the adjacent vil¬ 
lages. Since his death, we have been deprived of this 
privilege, and well may we say, looking at this district, 
‘ Come over and help us/ 

“ No society having any missionary in the district, I 
should say that it would be a very proper place for ten 
Europeans to be distributed, and I pray you think of 
us, and endeavour to give us the opportunity of hearing 
the truth, and let us all make an effort that the heathen 
may not only now and then hear the blessed gospel, 
but have men among them who will try, by daily minis¬ 
trations and advice, to lead the benighted into the way 
of ti’Uth. Happy shall I be, to the extent of my power 
(which is not little), to give my aid.” * 

This statement still applies, for the attempt to take 
up this district containing a million of souls, has for 
the present failed; and had it succeeded, the feeling on 
the mind would still be one of disappointment, that it 
had been done so feebly, by one, where ten individuals, 
as Dr Cheek indicates, and most correctly indicates, are 
needed. 

In Beerbhoom, an adjoining district, a single, though 
most able Baptist missionary has for many years pur- 

* ** Bengal as a Field of Missions/’ 
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sued his devoted course, and has planted a small but 
very satisfactory Church of Christian converts. In that 
district is “a celebrated idol temple, with which the 
Government was, till lately, in very close connexion. 
Not many years ago, the collector of Beerbhoorn, the 
late Mr F. Stainforth, was called, in the exercise of his 
duty, to nominate the chief priest.”* 

* See Wylie’s u Bengal as a Field of Missions/'page 184, where many 
other particulars of the same kind are noted. 


CHAPTER IX 

• “A XITTLE ONE BECOMES A THOUSAND." 

“ And other fell on good ground, and did yield fruit that sprang up and 
increased; and brought forth, same thirty, and some sixty, and 
some an hundred/'—M ark iv. 8. 

We cannot resist the temptation of turning aside from 
Bancurali, to visit, for a while, the extensive territory 
called the South-Western Agency, which consists of a 
series of districts and native states, under the control 
and partial management of the British Government. 
In most of these there are no missionaries, but in 
1845, a body of German evangelists settled in one 
locality, called Ranchee, a district in Chota Nagpur. 

These brethren are referred to in the Memoir of 
Weitbrecht as a devoted band who pitched their tent 
for a few days in the compound' of the Burdwan Mis¬ 
sion, and then went forward to Bancurali for a few 
months, till it was the proper season to proceed to the 
sphere of labour which experienced brethren had ad¬ 
vised them to occupy. 

In describing a trip from Bancurah to this place, 
where he once went to visit them, Weitbrecht says, 

“ The country is beautiful, the atmosphere you breathe 
makes you feel that you are in an elevated position, 
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but the road through some of the jungles is very trying; 
and how the poor bearers got over these stones, up and 
down the creeks and ravines, was to me quite surpris¬ 
ing. I crossed two large rivers on hollow trees. Pic¬ 
turesque groups of hills, deep groves, clear and rocky 
streams, all things that are graceful in landscape, in 
varying succession meet and charm the eye at every 
turn. We mounted a lovely hill qf four hundred feet, 
the view from the top of which is quite a panorama; 
and another called the Hocks, from the broken charac¬ 
ter of the structure. ” 

Cliota Nagpur is a table-land, elevated two thousand 
feet above the sea. The people are active and intelli¬ 
gent—men of fine stamp, though looked down on in 
Calcutta. Their moral depravity is great; but the 
Coles, the name of the tribe inhabiting Cliota Nagpur, 
now shew an eager willingness to receive the gospel 
At first the missionaries had to contend with many 
difficulties. The climate soon affected their health, and 
six of them died in four years, though the place is not 
unhealthy, but they had exposed themselves very much, 
and lived very sparingly. 

The variety of language was also perplexing—each 
village seemed to have one peculiar to itself. When 
that was beginning to yield, the hearts of the people 
seemed so hard, that for .several years no fruit was 
visible ; but these brethren looked up to Jesus, and 
laboured on, and as they were doing so, the Lord looked 
down on them, and, when they were least expecting it, 
caused the Coles to hear-. 
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Then came some to inquire earnestly for salvation, 
who received the gospel and believed. On the 9 th of 
June 1850, the first-fruits of the mission were gathered 
in. Persecution followed, wives refused to stay with 
their husbands, converts' houses were burned down, 
men were imprisoned and beaten. The missionaries 
and their converts had apostolic fare, yet apostolic 
success. Progress was only checked, not hindered— 
the fire was kindled, and could not be smothered, but 
burst forth with increasing force, and burns on to this 
day. Converts are now numbered by hundreds (one 
might say by thousands), and these newly-planted 
churches manifest every element of spiritual vitality 
but the mutiny has spread to these parts, and marred 
for a while these fair prospects. 

The brethren had been prepared for the outbreak, 
had risen every morning for several weeks before ex¬ 
pecting it, and had formed their plan of escape; so 
that, when it occurred, and took the other Europeans 
by surprise, they had only to follow out the arrange¬ 
ment they had made, and to move away. 

They called a selected band of their converts to¬ 
gether, repeated to them all the directions they had 
previously impressed upon their minds, committed the 
children of the boarding-schools—nearly a hundred in 
number—to their care, and then knelt down and prayed 

* As soon as a village numbers a body of converts, one or two of the 
most suitable men are selected from among them, and set apart as 
“ elders/’ by the laying on of the hands of the brethren. These 
u elders ” are the spiritual instructors and overseers of the converts* 
and likewise go out among the heathen to proclaim the gospel to them. 
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■with .them all, commending them to Him who was able 
to keep them. 

It was an affecting parting, for these mountaineers 
are a, warm-hearted, attached race, and both the mis¬ 
sionaries and themselves knew there was danger and 
trial before them; but the faith of the shepherd and 
the flock was alike strengthened, and they took leave 
of each other in hope—the former to make his way, 
with his nine associates, to Calcutta; the latter to the 
fastnesses and retired spots of their native jungles, 
where they and the mission-school children would, 
literally, “ hide themselves until these calamities be 
overpast '” 

The missionaries travelled on foot, through incessant 
rains, their wives and children in dhulis or palkis, over 
a road that has been described on a previous page, for 
ten days and nights; yet not a hair of their heads was 
injured,* nor did they, totally unprotected as they were, 
meet the slightest obstruction, though they passed 
through districts where mutineers were rising. When 
they reached Calcutta, their clothes were so rotten 
that they literally dropped to pieces. They were soon 
cheered by letters from their converts, encouraging 
and comforting them—people who> before they knew 

* The poor women and children suffered much. There were a large 
company of these, in addition to the ten brethren. One of the females, 
and an infant of a year old, have since died. These afflicted missionaries 
demand our warmest sympathies, for they have at present no Society to 
fall back upon; and the benevolent and generous English officers and 
civilians who were eye-witnesses to their work, and sustained them by 
liberal gifts, have suffered themselves, and will be for a time unable, 
probably, to do as much as before. 
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them, did not possess the knowledge of a written 
language.* 

As soon as it was safe, two of the brethren returned 
to their principal station, from whence one writes:— 

“We stand just as at the beginning, thirteen years 
ago! There is nothing left except the rained houses. 
The Sepoys destroyed nothing: they sought only 
money. A native chief and his people have done the 
mischief, and left all a picture of desolation. 

“ But our sore-tried people have lost more than we 
have, and are without clothes and without provisions. 
Their hill-rice was ripening when we had to flee; it 
was cut and taken by the zemindars. The rice of the 
low fields could not be attended to, and perished; so 
there is no food for the coming year. 

“ At our service we saw their extreme misery. Few 
women could attend; they were ashamed to appear in 
their half-naked condition; but they are happy, and 
can rejoice in the Lord. We had cleaned out our 
church for the service, as the walls are still standing, 
though windows, organ, and the choir of lively singers 
have disappeared. In the midst of all the desolation 
we praised the Lord, and said, as we left the church, 
Now we begin to live anew. 

“Some of our people did not escape. Such had 
been tortured, bound hands and feet, and had laid for 

* They could understand Hindi colloquially, but could neither road 
nor write it. The missionaries found the difficulties connected with the 
various languages spoken among them so great, that they decided on 
adopting Hindi as the medium of communication, and instructing the 
Coles through its medium. 
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days in the rain-on the wet ground. All their books 
were taken and torn. Taunting and scoffing, the 
wretches said to them, * Where' is your Father, now ? ’ 
‘ Where is Jesus ?' ‘ Why does not He help you ?’■ 

‘ Where are the English V ‘All have fled, and you are 
in our hands/ Then, with feet, and flats, and iron- 
bound sticks they smote them, saying, * Now, sing us 
one of your, sweet hymns!’ ‘Head us a little out of 
your books, and we will hear!' None can tell what 
these poor sheep have suffered. What a mercy that 
they did not despair, and deny the Lord! They are 
rallying round us. Every one comes with a face full 
of joy, and the salutation, ‘ Jesus, our help and pro¬ 
tection.’ ” 

Here is another noble proof of the patient endurance 
of the true convert, let him be clothed in a dark or a 
white skin, let him be an acute and intellectual Hindu 
or a simple-hearted, affectionate mountaineer. These 
poor people have suffered in the seizure of their money 
as well as their estates. They were not a poor de¬ 
pendent people, but, prosperous cultivators, with savings 
in cash, cattle, brazen vessels, and clothes, and living 
in comfort after their own style. 

The annals of ancient martyrdom do not furnish a 
more touching or a more satisfactory story. These 
faithful and loyal subjects offered their services, freely 
and unreservedly, to the Government, through the mis¬ 
sionaries, and were ready to raise a corps two thousand 
strong, brave soldiers, as they proved themselves in 
former days, when antagonistic to the British Govern- 
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ment They knew well that the Hindu Sepoys would 
rise, and informed the missionaries that such would be 
the case, adding, “ We will protect you if permitted/’ But 
the Sepoy was trusted, and their offer was not accepted, 
though we can hardly doubt the value of such true¬ 
hearted men will be perceived and estimated ere long. 

“ Much sympathy has for years been felt in India 
with the devoted men who have been honoured of God 
to do this great work among the Coles, and they have 
been supported by Christians of every Church, who 
concur in admiration of their patient zeal, their emi¬ 
nent self-denial, and their laborious diligence. 

“ May the blessing which has rested on their labours 
kindle anew the missionary spirit of Germany, that the 
old College of Halle, and other ancient seminaries of 
that country, may vie with Basle in sending forth a 
race of simple-minded, godly men to India, in this the 
hour of her great need. Much, very much, can Ger¬ 
many do beyond all that she has done, great as that 
has been, comparatively with the work of other coun¬ 
tries. There is in her people such a capability of self- 
devotion; there is, at times, such a lofty and sustained 
enthusiasm, that the missionary spirit, probably, has 
no better soil than in that land.”* 

We must leave this inviting field, and return to 
Burdwan; but let us unite in earnest prayer, that the 
missionaries may soon see their blessed work prospering 
even more abundantly than before. 

* Wylie’s “Bengal as a Field of Missions,” to which we are indebted 
for some other passages in this sketch of the Chota Nagpur mission. 
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Was not the blowing up V)f the gate of Delhi by our 
brave soldiers a beautiful illustration of the spirit of 
their missionary work ? One and another fell, but the 
dying man handed his weapon to his comrade, who 
readily stepped forward to be “ baptized for the dead;” 
and the victory gained has been proportionate to the 
zeal and perseverance displayed. This mission is, it is 
hoped, likely to be connected hereafter with the Church 
Missionary Society. The writer has lately seen the 
missionary who has led this band of brethren, and 
several of his faithful fellow-labourers, who told her 
they had left nine hundred baptized Coles, besides 
mauy who had departed to their better home, and some 
hundreds of inquirers. The congregations in the differ¬ 
ent stations amounted to upwards of three thousand; 
and every letter brings the joyful tidings of fresh ac¬ 
cessions to the ranks of the converts. One hundred and 
forty additional individuals were reported as having 
decided on taking up their cross and following Jesus, 
since the mutiny; so that the brethren, now returned 
to them, are rejoicing with unspeakable joy. In many 
of its features, this mission seems to resemble that to 
the Karens in Burmah, and it bids fair to become an 
equally glorious manifestation of the power of Divine 
grace, and the effectual working of the mighty Spirit 
of the Lord * 

* According to a late letter from India, the Cole country has risen ; 
and, as they bold the hills from Palamow to below Gang jam, in the 
Madras Presidency, this report bears a serious aspect, for they are a 
warlike people, and jungle warfare is always trying to regular troops. 
The officer who went out to arrest a troublesome chief among them was 
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Having returned to Burr] wan, we must travel east¬ 
ward on our Way to the station of Krishnaghur, and 
arrive, after a night's trip in our palanquin, at Culna, 
a large mercantile town on the banks of the river, 
which we might have reached in our boat had we pro¬ 
ceeded in a continuous course from Hughli. instead of 
landing there to visit Burdwan, Bancurah, and Chota 
Nagpur. 

Gulna numbers as many as sixty thousand inhabi- 
ants; yet it was at one time merely regarded as an out- 
station connected with the Burdwan mission. Corrie 
had long desired to see a missionary here, hut this 
wish of his heart was never effected. In 1825, Deer 
established two schools, which soon contained two 
hundred hoys, for it was not a first attempt. Mission¬ 
aries of the London Society had already four schools 
on the spot, which they gladly made over to Mr Deer. 

In another year, no less than a thousand boys were 
in attendance, besides a goodly proportion of girls. 
The Bible was freely introduced, and willingly read; 
and in 1827 a Brahman student, named Manik, was 
baptized. 

Few particulars are preserved of this convert, but 
both himself and his wife lived moat consistent and 

led into an ambuscade, and found himself in the midst of four thousand 
Coles, protected by jangle. He had three officers and fifty Seikhs with 
bim, but advance was impossible, and ho retreated, fighting his way 
step by step, back to his camp. The enemy, armed only with bows, 
arrows, and hatchets, came on with fcho greatest courage, so that all 
the Europeans and half the Seikhs were wounded. Tho Coles are not 
to be despised, either as enemies or m friends. 
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exemplary lives, as Christians, and were useful helpers 
in the mission at Oulna and at Burdwan for five years, 
when both were suddenly called, into eternity in one 
week In the hour when heart and.flesh were failing' 
the dying woman said to her husband, “ Jesus calls, 
and I am going to Him;” aud he departed a day or 
two after, edifying all around him/and evincing that 
he possessed a sure hope of glory through Christ 
Their names are even now fragrant among all who 
remember them. 

Many interesting circumstances occurred at Culna, 
and a native congregation was gathered, which at one 
time numbered above thirty members, including a high 
caste Brahman, and a wealthy Mussulman, who lost 
his property, and endured severe persecution. Weit- 
brecht visited the place at regular intervals, and had, 
on one occasion, the joy of baptizing the wife of one of 
the converts, who had withstood the truth for fourteen 
years, but was at last convinced by hearing hex' son 
read the Gospels to hex*. 

A Brahman had, in early days, propagated a report 
somewhat Similar to the one which has produced the 
sad delusion and panic in the Bengal army. He 
caused it to be proclaimed, that when a Hindu had 
been persuaded to be baptized, the missionary first 
compelled him to eat a slice of beef and drink wine, - 
which being effected, he threw water over him! 

The baptismal service was caricatured by the natives 
publicly in one of their dramas. The chief actor was 
dressed as a European, had his face whitened with' 
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chalk, and an old tattered hat on his head, a china 
basin, covered with a cloth, was placed on a table, to 
represent the baptismal font, and the pretended mis¬ 
sionary, on being asked whence he came, said, “ I 
lived in England, but not being able to gain my live¬ 
lihood there, I come to this country to make you 
Christians.” 

He then produced some Christian teachers, who 
wrote down the names of the candidates, and how 
much each one was to get on his baptism. Some were 
to receive two hundred, others four hundred rupees. 
Some were to be rewarded by places, others by presents 
of wivea The simple and continued preaching of the 
gospel gradually dispelled all such nonsensical and 
wicked delusions.* 

When, in 1839, the services of the European catechist 
at Culna, Mr Alexander, were called for at Krishnaghur, 
in consequence of the numerous baptisms there, most 
of the converts followed him, and the place has since 
been occupied and diligently cultivated by native mis¬ 
sionaries connected with the Free Church of Scotland. 

In the record of a visit to Culna by Weitbrecht, he 
describes the station as it now is:—“ We met there six 
young converts of the Free Church, two of whom had 
been itinerating, and related to me several very encou¬ 
raging circumstances of natives who had received them 
with marked kindness. How different to the days 

* Thus would, the fabrication of the greased cartridges have been dis* 
pelted, had the poor Sepoys been permitted to hear the preaching of 
truth. 
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when we first began work hereabouts, and were accused 
of cramming beef down the people’s throats ! * 

“ One told me he had found a man to whom I had 
given a New Testament last year, who had shewed pro¬ 
mise of becoming a sincere believer; another, who is 
the ordained resident missionary, said, ‘In my boy¬ 
hood I heard you preach the glad tidings of salvation 
in my native village, Palasi, seven miles north-east of 
Burdwan. I then united with others in jeering and 
mocking at you, now we preach the same gospel!’ It 
was very touching, and my heart was drawn out in 
Christian sympathy towards this beloved Hindu brother 
in Christ. 

* A letter from India, of last year, relates the following anecdote, 
which we may introduce here, though it does not refer to this immediate 
vicinity:— u The Free Kirk notf sends out natives to itinerate. One of 
these lately came to a Hindusthani village quite in the jungle, which no 
European missionary ever seems to have heard of before. Here he saw 
no idol temple, no mosque, no signs of any of the religion of the country. 
He asked the people what their religion was. They said, * We believe 
in Jesus.’ How had they heard of Him? They said, ‘A man belonging 
to our village several years ago went to a fair, where some one gave him 
two books. He brought them here ; we read them, and determined to 
embrace the religion there taught/ ‘ But where arc these books \ n 
* Oh, they are so precious that we keep them locked up in a box, except 
when they are publicly read/ 4 Where is the box V * It is in the head¬ 
man s house/ Just then the head-man was out of the village, and had 
taken the key with him. He soon returned, and the tracts were pro¬ 
duced. The remarkable thing is, that these tracts were in Hindi, while 
the language of the villagers was Hindusthani, so that only a very small 
portion of the books was intelligible to them. Yet this, and this alone, 
had been the means of causing them to renounce heathenism, and, at 
least outwardly, to ‘ believe in Jesus. * This is one of many circumstances 
which lead us to think that there are tens of millions, among the out¬ 
casts and lower castes, throughout India, who would be quite willing to 
renounce heathenism, and put themselves under Christian instruction, 
if we only lmd the agents to find them out, and to reside among them.” 
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“ We went together to the bazaar, and I preached on 
John iii. 16. 'For God so loved the world,' & c . He 
followed me, and was attentively listened- to by the 
assembled multitude. He so affectionately wrote,to me 
afterwards, ‘Sir, I love every devoted missionary in 
my unhappy fatherland, but I look at yon with feedings 
of peculiar esteem and gratitude, for you preach the. 
gospel in the place of nay nativity, the -scene of my 
earliest Collections, and the home of all dear'to me. 
Tiie Lord crown your noble exertions with complete 
success.' Oh, what, cheering words from ,a genuine. 
Hindu ! I thanked God, and took courage. 

“ This dear trifend, Lai Behari Dey, has one co- 
labourer stationed with him, the other four were only 
sojourners for a time. Their English school is beautiful, 
and all the various, branches of their mission seemed 
prosperous.” 

At Culna, the palanquin is put on board a ferry¬ 
boat, and we cross the river to Santipur, another town 
as large and populous as Culna, with amove aristocratic 
set of inhabitants, but here the work of missions has 
been much more recently attempted, and everything 
bears another aspect, though not one less encouraging. 

A fair proportion of the population are rich Hindu 
gentlemen; engaged in mercantile business in Calcutta, 
and keeping up large domestic establishments here, 
where they reside as much as the claims of business 
allow. 

At Santipur, we find the Missionary, Mr Bomwetch, 
who located, himself there in February 1855. He re-' 
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moved from one of the stations of the Krishnaghur dis¬ 
trict, where he was in charge of a most interesting 
school of Bengali boys, the sons of the converts in that 
district, as well as of a native congregation. 

We will describe this school; the character of it has 
not changed, though its locality has. Bomwetch has 
transferred it from Solo, his former station, to his 
present one of Santipur:— 

“Well-selected native Christians, both those who 
have already been acting as readers or teachers, and 
younger ones, who give promise of becoming useful in 
such capacities, are sent from the other mission sta¬ 
tions, at the discretion of the missionary, to Mr Bom- 
wetch's care, and there enter the classes in training, 
living, during the period of their stay, with the other 
elder pupils of the schools in the simplest native man¬ 
ner, attending the lessons of Mr Bomwetch; and, when 
deemed by him sufficiently qualified, giving lessons to 
the younger scholars under his eye, until they become 
well enough acquainted with the principles and modes 
of teaching adopted by him, to conduct a school, or 
assist in conducting one themselves. 

“If we are accustomed to associate the idea of a 
normal school with a stately edifice, Large establishment, 
fine lecture and class-rooms, well-paid professors, &e., 
we shall feel inclined, in comir~ into Mr Bomwetch’s 
school, to ask, ‘Where is iti But let us stay there 
a few days, and see the teacher-pupils coming, at the 
regular hours, from their simple native dwellings to the 
missionary's lessons in the mission-house or the schools; 
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let us hear those lessons given, even though we may 
not understand, the Bengali language; let us watch the 
intelligence that soon lights up the native countenance, 
and the prompt replies which start, forth to the feather’s 
rapid questions, whether they he on the map, the globe, 
history, the grammar, the music-board, or the Bible 
itself; let us observe the hour of the lesson come to 
the end, and yet teacher and class alike unwilling to 
separate from an engagement so interesting to both; 
let us further listen to the ordinary lessons and singing 
in the schools, even in the infant-school, and sit down 
with the native flock on a mat on the floor of the 
odd-looking chapel, where they assemble for worship; 
and let us observe, yea feel, the spirit which breathes 
through the whole, and we shall ask no longer, ‘ Where 
is the training-school?’ We shall know, we shall feel 
we are in the midst of it. We shall have learned that, 
without display or extravagance, without cloistered 
walls, surpliced students, or any dwarfish mimicry of 
English collegiate apparatus, which would be absurd if 
it were not so pernicious, because destructive of what 
we want to cherish—native simplicity in native churches 
—an effective a,nd valuable school can be carried on for 
the training of teachers, both for the schools and the 
chapels, for the young and the old of. the growing native 
congregation. 

“ But the whole of the training cannot’ be seen at 
the station. If we wish to witness a most important 
part of it, we must go oqt with the missionary and his 
selected band of helpers and learners, on his missionary 
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excursions into the scattered towns and villages of 
Bengal. 

“We must stand with him under a, tree, or in the 
open bazaar of the village, whilst he preaches to the 
people Jesus and His salvation, meets their objections, 
hears with their perversity and ignorance, endures their 
insolence, their reproaches, and their taunts, and pleads 
with them for their souls; whilst the learners stand 
by, and the more advanced of them take a share, when 
they can, in the animated discussions. 

“We must accompany the party back after night¬ 
fall, weary but not disheartened, to the tent, and hear 
the conversation wherewith they—the missionary and 
his disciples—beguile the way across the plains. We 
must there share the missionary’s simple evening meal, 
and be present when the neophytes gather again in 
the tent to read the Scriptures for their own soul’s 
good, and hear the missionary's exposition and appli¬ 
cation of them to the circumstances of the hearers, and 
perhaps also to the events of the day, and when they 
kneel together to implore, with a fervency which in 
such circumstances only is easily experienced, grace for 
themselves, and mercy and salvation for India and a 
perishing world. 

“ In the morning we must unite once more with 
them as they seek to sanctify and strengthen their souls 
by the Word of God and prayer, in anticipation of the 
labours of the day. 

“ And, as we witness all this, let us remember that 
it is continued day after day, and month after month, 
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and we shall be able to form some better judgment of 
the character of the training influences which may be, 
and which in this instance are, brought to bear on the 
minds, character, and habits of those to whom we are to 
look for usefulness in the settling churches of Bengal. 
These are the influences in which we may feel most 
confidence, and without which all the scholar -craft in 
the world Will leave missionary or pastoral labours for 
the native, or indeed for any flocks, no better than 
* sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.' ” 

Such is the recorded testimony of a friend of mis¬ 
sions, who visited the training-school while it was carried 
on at Solo. 

Since Mr Bomwetch has come to Santipur, he has 
opened his training institution on a new and more 
regular footing, and in June 1855, twenty-five select 
youths, sons of the converts of the various districts, 
were presented for admission, and upon a careful 
examination, were all received. Upon this large ac¬ 
cession, Mr A. Stem, a younger missionary brother, 
who had himself been regularly trained in Germany, 
joined Mr Bomwetch. 

“ In the December following, six of the elder pupils, 
who had been now in training a sufficient time, were 
considered qualified to engage in a probationary course 
of school-teaching. Of this number, two or three re¬ 
mained at Santipur, as assistants in the work there; the 
others returned to the districts from which they had 
originally come, to labour in them. 

“ In July 1856 an examination was held in Bengali, 
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by some friends who attended for the purpose. It 
was highly satisfactory in theology, sacred and other 
history, geography, Sanscrit, arithmetic, art of teaching, 
singing, &c. There were then, out of thirty youths who 
were present, six more nearly ready to be sent out as 
teachers, and about twelve fine and promising new lads, 
who were considered fit for admission, while some of the 
hoys who have gone out really shew that there is a germ 
of new life in them, and prove it by faithful service. 

“ Some of the letters they write to their instructors 
shew how far they are raised, in intellect and spiritual 
life, above the level of their parents and poor fellojv- 
Christians in the district. 

“ Thus these young men, instructed almost without 
text-books, and without one word of English, have 
acquired not only a thorough knowledge of the art of 
teaching, but a thorough grounding in mathematics, 
history, geography, astronomy, Sanscrit, and theology. 
I never examined a class of Bengalis with more satis¬ 
factory result, while the intelligence and acuteness of 
those lads, the sons of low caste native Christian vil¬ 
lagers, were most remarkable. 

“ The Government and the public owe much gratitude 
to those who have made this most important experi¬ 
ment; for now there can be no doubt that it is possible 
to give the requisite kind and degree of training in the 
course of two or three years, without an English edu¬ 
cation, which would occupy twice as much time, and bo 
more than twice as costly/’ 

The above is the satisfactory testimony of the Govern- 
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meiit Inspector of Schools, in his Quarterly Report to the 
Council of Education. 

Connected with the framing institution, -a vernacular 
school has been formed on the same premises, with a 
view to exercise the future teachers in the practice of , 
teaching, under Mr Bomwetch’s own eye. This practis- 
ing-sehonl numbers some hundred and twenty heathen 
boys,, "most of them sons of Brahmans, and other 
respectable native gentlemen at Bantipur. 

The missionaries are encouraged in their work. Mr > 
Stern speaks of “ one of the trained pupils, who is now 
his assistant, as giving the best hope of becoming a 
most useful labourer, both for teaching and preaching. 
Notwithstanding his' youth, he commands the respect 
of his pupils, and exerts a very beneficial influence ' 
over them. He is not only a diligent and gifted young 
man, but a humble-minded and pious Christian.” 

Mr Stern adds, “ During the -last two years, two new 
classes have been admitted, but as the course lasts five 
years, we cannot hope to send out any of our new 
scholars as preachers till three years hence. If we are 
spared, we may hope to furnish ten young men every 
year, who will have had every advantage human in¬ 
struction can impart; but what we desire is, their true 
conversion. Should the young men who leave, prove, 
after a few years’ trial, truly converted men, they will 
be brought back into the college for a special theological 
training, with a view to their being ordained as native 
ministers.” 

Two great difficulties stand in the' way of the pro- 
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gress of this institution—the want of vernacular educa¬ 
tional books, which throws so much on the genius of 
the teacher, and the want of sufficient previous training 
in the youths sent to Santipur. Both these difficulties 
will be gradually remedied, as Bengali school literature 
increases, and preparatory training institutions are 
formed by the missionaries in the different stations. 
Meantime, we may rejoice at the very signal blessing 
Which has rested on the efforts made. 

In 1853, the missionary, Mr Hasell, attempted suc¬ 
cessfully an English school at Santipur, but it was after 
some time necessarily relinquished. It was a most 
interesting school, containing about four hundred fine 
intelligent native youths, the vast majority of them 
being Brahmans, and a good many Gossains, or what 
used to be called Gentu Bishops, who were scarcely 
ever known to attend a Christian school before in these 
parts. This was two years before Mr Bomwetch came; 
and it is pleasant to hear Mr Haseirs ingenuous, valu¬ 
able, and brotherly testimony to the superiority and 
success of the latter plan above his own. 

He writes, “ The work at Santipur is really pro¬ 
gressing there, where for ages Satan has reigned. Two 
missionaries are labouring, and there is the influence 
of the training-school, too, bearing indirectly upon the 
place. The gospel is being preached daily in the 
bazaars and other thoroughfares. The cautious plan 
I had conceived of gradually undermining old preju¬ 
dices, and so working by degrees upon the minds of 
the people by an English school, has been abandoned, 
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and an open attack made-results which I never even 
ventured to contemplate, when three years ago I first 
v visited the town.” . . 

The two missionaries preach diligently, and exercise 
the pupils' in the same work ; for “ Preach I must,” 
says Bomwetch, “ even though there were ten schools 
on my shoulders.” 

It is worthy of remark, as illustrating a piinciple 
found correct by all who have had the courage to try 
it, that when, in consequence of Mr Hasell’s cautious 
policy, Mr Bomwetch first stood up to preach in Santi- 
pur, some native gentlemen of high standing opposed 
him, and tried to frighten him and put him down. He, 
however, manfully and courageously assured them that 
he cared for their souls, and must preach. “ I have,” 
said he, “ a message from the God of heaven, concern¬ 
ing a Saviour whom you need, and must proclaim it.” 
Seeing his undaunted firmness, they soon yielded, as 
Bengalis always will to honest consistency, and the 
very men who were at first most hitter have become 
some of his wannest frienda N • 

We are tempted, before we bid this interesting- $ta- * 
tion—so different to any we have yet seen—farewell, to 
take an evening walk through its populous thorough¬ 
fares with our missionary friends, and mark the cordial 
greetings and pleasaut salutations they receive on all 
sides. 

_ • : ■ . ■ ■■ . •• . 

We sit down with them on a cherbutu (terrace), 
where a native gentleman is smoking his hukah in the 
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cool of the evening, and. invites ns to converse with 
him. 4 : ■■ ^ ■ s ll|l|' ■ 

He is a Brahman, bnt finding trade more profitable 
than, priestcraft, is engaged in a mercantile house in 
Calcutta; but as his visitors are Padri Sahibs (mis¬ 
sionaries), he at once takes up the subject of religion, 
and enters on an argument, which he seems tho¬ 
roughly to enjoy. The Hindus delight in discussion, 
and have no objection to speak of Christianity, or any 
other religious faith, in an open, friendly way. They 
rather seek it, and delight in it, if you may judge 
by the zest they manifest Their keen and acute 
reasoning struck us much, and the calm, patient, af¬ 
fectionate manner in which our friends met it was 
admirable. We were beguiled on in our absorbing'-, 
talk till the evening had completely closed, and the ■ 
bright beams of the moon reminded us we must make 
our salaams and depart. 

Surely, was the involuntary feeling of our minds— 
surely it is men like these, honest, loving, faithful, who 
have the confidence of the natives, and if there be any 
European they will love and trust, it must be the mis¬ 
sionaries. 

There are a few particularly interesting facts con¬ 
nected with female education at this station, which we 
must reserve, merely remarking here, that the same 
singular encouragement has been afforded in this branch 
of work as in others, and that Mr Bomwetch has actually 
been admitted to visit Hindu ladies when sick, at the 
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request of their own husbands, and has had an oppor¬ 
tunity, never perhaps afforded to a missionary in Eengai 
before, of ministering to the bodily ailment and the soul’s 
need of the secluded Hindu female of rank at the, same 
time. 

We have not heard that any interruption has arisen 
to the work at Santipur, in consequence of the present 
Indian disturbances. 


CHAPTER X. 

LIGHT SHINING IN DARKNESS. 

“ Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not. Isaiah 

xxxv. 4 . 

On leaving this station we make our way fifteen miles 
by boat towards Nudya, the celebrated and sacred 
place of Brahmanical learning, which lies just at that 
point of the river where the Bhaguretti and Jellinghi 
unite their waters and form the Hughli; that being, 
in the estimation of the Hindus, a peculiarly sacred 
spot, as in the junction of the Ganges and Jumna at 

Allahabad. ■ 

Fallen as Nudya is from its high position of former 
days, it is still the place whither numbers of Brahman 
youths resort for education as pundits, spending, or 
rather wasting, many precious years in poring over their 
abstruse Sanscrit, and learning the mysteries of the 
Hindu philosophy and logic for after practice. As we 
pass their tales or colleges, we see the students occupy¬ 
ing lines of simple mud dwellings, and the lecture-halls 
of the sages are mere bambu sheds, in which the 
learned professors sit on mats, surrounded by their 
disciplea 
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Into one of these Mr Hase.il was one day invited in 
passing. After some conversation, one of the pundits, 
the most distinguished professor of Hindu law in the 
place, entered into a discussion with the missionary 
and his catechist, and displayed very great skill and 
acuteness in argument, whilst a hundred Brahmans 
gathered round to listen. 

They were, on the whole, polite and respectful, 
though evincing no small contempt at the foolishness 
of the gospel (1 Cor. i. 23). The discussion was ter¬ 
minated, on the side of the missionary, by his solemnly 
repeating, “ Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the 
truth, and the life; no man eometh unto the Father but 
by me/' thus casting a seed of truth into the active in¬ 
telligent minds of the pundit students, one which, if 
brought home to the heart by the Spirit of God, con¬ 
tains enough to enlighten the understanding of a dozen 
future guides of the people of Bengal, and effectually 
shake their confidence in their superstitioria 

At Nudya, a short time ago, there did not appear a 
spark of desire for European knowledge—the very look 
of the place seemed so thoroughly Hindu, so significant 
of the stagnancy of Brahmanism, so wrapt up in in¬ 
difference. But a change* has come over the spirit of 
the place now; for as we approach it, and set our foot 
on the shore, the attention is at once arrested by the 
appearance of above two hundred of the finest Hindu 
youths that can be seen, congregated in an English 
school established some years since, but greatly ex¬ 
tended of late by the zealous labours of Mr Hasell, who 
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removed from Kriehnaghur to this place, where he in¬ 
habited for a time a small native house, as Mr Bomwetch 
does at Santipur. 

Many of these youths are sons of the great pundits 
of that “ Oxford of Bengal/' men whose fathers would 
Have scoffed, in the loftiest scorn, at the bare idea of 
their descendants seeking instruction in a Christian 
school, or so much as sitting down within its walls, or 
touching its teachers and its books. Now they sit— 
even the very highest pundits in the place—on the 
same benches with Christian and other boys, and read 
the Bible and other Christian books without objection. 
These boys have a look and a bearing indicative of 
their high birth and pretensions; in fact, quite gentle¬ 
manlike; spirited, yet quiet; respectful, but highly 
intelligent. 

As we gaze on these interesting youths, and recall 
the days when missionaries, chosen from among such, 
were sent from Nadya to propagate their faith among 
the hill tribes of Assam, our hearts ascend in earnest 
petition to -God, that He may so bless the Christian 
instruction they are now receiving as to lead to their 
conversion to a purer faith, and to their becoming 
ambassadors for Christ to some among the numerous 
tribes of their vast native land who need evangelisa¬ 
tion. 

We are encouraged to look for this, by hearing bow 
greatly Mr Hasell has been favoured in his native 
catechist, Koylas Okunder Mukerjea, who, like these 
youths, Vas the son of a Kalin Brahman, and like 

K . • \ 
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them, educated in a missionary school. He became a 
Christian at the age of twenty, notwithstanding the 
violent opposition of his father and the rest of his 
family, and was eminently furnished with the gifts and 
graces of an evangelist. 

Nudya requires a man of peculiar gifts, and Koylas 
was possessed of such, being kind and gentle, yet bold 
in declaring the truth. 

He entered on his work heartily, but humbly. Nudya 
afforded him ample scope. He taught Scripture and 
history for two or three hours in the schools, and all 
the rest of his time he devoted to conference with 
adults, or preaching to mixed crowds, and was invari¬ 
ably acceptable. 

He had a fair knowledge of Sanscrit, and a consider¬ 
able acquaintance with the systems and modes of 
thought of those about him. Hence he was always 
at his case; and in preaching never wasted words, but 
was plain, personal, and practical, adapting his remarks 
with singular felicity to the mixed nature of the crowd. 
For the sake of his family, he would have been glad to 
be in another place, but he " wished to be settled where 
he might be able to accomplish the greatest good to 
men, and- for that, to sacrifice family comforts, and to 
do the Lord’s work with contentment and hope, till He 
vouchsafed success in converting souls.” He considered 
“ the schools very hopeful, and taught them the word 
of God in faith, hoping to gather fruit in time.” 

Koylas’ words testify that, for the simple love of 
souls, Hindu converts can endure self-denial. He en- 
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(lured much, but his bright course was soon closed, and 
in the midst of his usefulness he was rapidly carried off 
by fever, in a season of unusual sickness. 

lift 1854 Mr Hasell was enabled to report “that the 
number in the English and vernacular schools in Krisk- 
nagliur, Nudya, and Santipur, consisted of more than 
a thousand youths, none of whom exhibited any'un¬ 
willingness either to read the Bible at school or study 
it at home; that all the pupils make monthly pay¬ 
ments ; that there are no scholarships, or any advan¬ 
tages held out to the pupils, beyond a better education 
than they can obtain elsewhere.” 

But Mr Hasell does not confine his efforts to these 
schools. His earnest desires for the salvation of the 
poor Hindus lead him to spend the whole of the cold 
season in a tent, travelling about from village to vil¬ 
lage ; and, during the heat and rains, he goes out daily 
into the town of Nudya, and the villages round, to 
preach the gospel. 

Humanly speaking, it is not a hopeful place in itself, 
for it is one of the very darkest spots in heathendom, 
and one of whose inhabitants it maybe said, that “ God 
has given them up to their hearts' lusts:” they will 
never believe! But as this discouraging conviction 
enters his mind, he pauses, and sjiys, “ Is any thing too 
hard for the Lord?” He feels comforted in the thought 
that he has the prayers of many earnest friends, and 
can trust the result to the Hearer of prayer, and labour 
on in faith. 

"When Yates, the Baptist missionary, visited this 
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place in 1821, the pundits would not receive even 
Sanscrit tracts from him near the river, but sent a 
person to procure them at a proscribed distance from 
its banks; and, when an English school was first estab¬ 
lished there, about 1834, it was difficult to get any 
decent attendance, so that the missionary, Mr Krucke- 
berg, sometimes felt inclined to give it up. Eemem- 
bering these things, we take courage, and bid Mr 
Hasell God-speed, as we again enter our boat, and 
proceed onward to Krishnaghur. 

Leaving the muddy Bhaguretti, in which the Hindus 
consider all the holy virtue of the Ganges concentrates, 
we turn up the quiet Jellinghi, and admire its clear 
and pellucid stream, enabling us to watch the fish, as 
they glide about beneath its surface. 

We soon reach the station, which, though it is the 
capital of the district of Nudya, and about the centre of 
the Zillah, is not nearly so populous as Santipur, num¬ 
bering about forty instead of sixty thousand inhabitants. 
The district contains about a million, and thousands of 
villages. 

To those who have never traversed a thickly-popu¬ 
lated country like Bengal, it is impossible to convey an 
idea of the way in which human beings are seen 
springing up on all sides, almost like the grass beneath 
the feet. Every missionary is more or less conscious 
of an overwhelming sense of responsibility, especially 
when he first sees the masses by whom he is surrounded, 
and feels that to him alone they have to look for the 
communication of light and truth. 
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The deep sense of this is so depressing, that, he dare 
not allow himself to contemplate it too vividly, or he 
would be inclined to sit down in despair. The holy 
Martyn and others have most affectingly alluded to this 
point, and wo could fully enter into it, from the experi¬ 
ence of our own minds, as we journeyed on in dark 
heathen India, from day to day. 

There is much going forward in the district of 
Krishnaghur, with its nine missionary stations, to cheer 
the mind and animate the heart of a visitor who passes 
from station to station, and takes a glance at what is 
going on in each Such visits have often been paid by 
Christian friends who are interested, and have been 
encouraging to the missionaries, whose spirits are some¬ 
times depressed by the disappointment of hopes and 
cherished anticipations. 

Those who live continually among a people who have 
been converted from such a degrading idolatry as Hin¬ 
duism, find that the work of - sanctification goes on 
very gradually, and it does not do to compare such 
converts to European Christians, who have by birth and 
education, long been habituated to walk according to 
the precepts of the gospel. Those who know their own 
hearts beat, are best able to perceive the reality of a 
work of grace in such poor weak people as Bengalis; 
and the older missionaries, who know many of their 
customs and modes of thought, are less often found 
discouraged than their younger brethren, who have to 
be initiated in them, after getting fully acquainted with 
the language. 


130 COMMENCEMENT OF KBISHNAGHIIE MISSION. 

We had to bear all this in mind as we traversed this 
district, for the trials of the brethren here have been 
very great, in consequence of the peculiar circumstances 
under which the greater number of converts were ori¬ 
ginally baptized. 

We must now go back for a few moments to the 
commencement of the Krishnaghur mission many years 
ago. 

As early as 1804, one of the Baptist missionaries, 
Chamberlain, who is called “the prince of preaching 
missionaries in Bengal/' because he itinerated so very 
widely and preached so continually, came to Krish¬ 
naghur, and records in his journal, that he “ addressed 
an attentive congregation there, but he was grieved to 
hear a Bengali, utter a dreadful oath, which he had 
learned from his Christian master." 

Krishnaghur was then a much less important place 
than it afterwards became, for it was jungle a century 
ago. A great rajah—Bajendra Krishna—cleared the 
site, and built a handsome palace in the town, but his 
descendants, who still live there, retain little but “ the 
pride of former days.” 

Rajendra Krishna had contributed very much, by his 
influence, to the ascendancy of the English power, at the 
period of. the battle of Plassey, and was honoured with 
some high-sounding titles as a reward, but he was a 
dreadful idolater, and spent on one sacrifice alone more 
than i?10,000. He gave his name to this town, having 
received it himself in honour of one of the favourite 
Hindu gods—Krishna. The latter syllable, ghur, means 
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dwellings so we may translate Krishnaghur as the 
“ Dwelling of Krishna” 

It was also the dwelling of a much more interesting 
individual, Sir William Jones, who had a “ charming 
retreat” there, from whence he often visited the learned 
pundits at Nudya, and conversed with them in Sanscrit, 
“ the language of the gods.” 

Krishnaghur is a really pretty Indian station, with a 
park-like aspect, and the soft flowing river on whose 
borders it stands, adds much to the effect of the houses, 
situated among trees, with verandahs in front, sustained 
by rows of pillars, with green-painted Venetian shades 
fixed between them, giving them quite an imposing ap¬ 
pearance. The climate, too, is not quite so sultry and 
trying as some parts of Bengal, and it is regarded as a 
healthful locality. 

It was not visited by Church missionaries till 1829, 
when Mr Deer, of Bordwan, was attracted there, and 
in 1881, Weitbrecht went, and established a school, 
which soon contained a hundred pupils. Tire English 
residents at the place encouraged Weitbrecht much, by 
the kind interest they manifested, and a year later, Mr 
Deer determined to leave him alone at Burdwan, and 
locate himself at Krishnaghur. 

A few months after, Mr Deer writes, “We have had 
the joy of laying the foundation-stone of a congregation 
in Krishnaghur, the first-fruits of this place. Five 
adults were baptized, who stand connected with three 
large heathen families. The publicity of the act caused 
it to spread immediately over the town, and the rage 
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is great. On the very next day, the principal men de¬ 
cided that if the parents or relations of the converts 
allow them to come into their houses, they will be 
denied the use of the barber, the washerman, and the 
hukah. In short, their caste wUl be forfeited; so the v 
poor converts are at once cut off from their own ' 
people, but they confess Christ, and willingly bear His . 
reproach. 

“ They were assailed in the bazaar by a crowd, who 
asked them what induced them to embrace Christianity, 
and they attempted to explain, but the mob soon got 
excited, and began to ridicule them %'taking up their 
words, ‘ Repent, brethren, repent! the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand/ I find rej>entance, faith, and the 
cross our most effective themes. No argument comes 
home so well, as the simple statement of these truths, 
though we must argue sometimes. 

“ Two of the converts were enticed away for a short 
time, and were maltreated, but managed to return, and 
are ail safe with me. Before this event occurred, I 
was visited from morning till evening, and every one 
courted my friendship; now, I am forsaken, but not 
discouraged. Rather do I rejoice, for a spirit of in¬ 
quiry is stirred up, and I see reason only to praise the 
Lord.” 

The same year seven other families were baptized by 
Mr Kruckeberg, who had joined Mr Deer; and when 
the latter left for Europe, Mr Haberlin took his place, 
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and set to work, with fresh European energy, 
zealous young missionary. 
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He visited various places along the banks of the 
rivers, with which the district is intersected, preached 
much in the numerous villages, founded schools in 
them,, and carried on spirited discussions with the 
pund its. He also succeeded in inducing several indigo- 
planters to establish schools near their factories, and 
tried to shew them how they might, under God, be a 
great blessing to the country. 

Haber]in gained considerable influence by his wise 
and conciliatory course ; but, in the midst of all these 
successful preparatory labours, he was called to Cal-' 
cutta, and left Mr Kruckeberg in charge of several 
schools, here and at JSTudya, containing five hundred 
boys, and a Christian congregation of fifteen persons. 

One of these had been educated in the schools, and 
had early received impressions which had touched liis 
heart, but, under his mothers influence, he had resisted 
his convictions for seven years, when God graciously 
visited him afresh, and affected him more powerfully, 
so that he decided on giving himself to Christ. 

Mr Deer returned in 1835, and found several indi¬ 
viduals of a particular sect, called Karfca Bhojas, or 
worshippers of the Creator, inclined to accept Chris¬ 
tianity. One of these being suspected, had poison 
introduced into his food by his relatives, which, pre¬ 
vented him from moving his tongue for four days. 
The Hindus can calculate to a nicety the particular 
effect a certain kind of poison will produce. In this 
case they wished to stop the tongue of the poor in¬ 
quirer for a time only, alarm him, and induce him to 
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draw back They also deprived him of his wife; and 
as he had no legal redress, he ■could do nothing but 
quietly submit; and his persecutors, delighted with 
their success, offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving to the 
sanguinary goddess Kali, who delights in such deeds.. 

The young wife of another inquirer, a girl of eleveji 
years old, was taken from her husband and consigned. 
to a life of infamy. 

Still inquiry went on, and one striking instance of 
rage and fear combined must be mentioned. The 
enemy set up a heathen school in opposition to that of 
the missionary; and, to indu.ce attendance, introduced 
the Christian Scriptures as a text-book, thus shewing 
themselves superior in discernment to their rulers, who 
take the contrary course to effect a similar end. 

In the following year thirty were baptized, and 
though they were deprived of wives -and children, and 
all that they had, Christianity prospered. 

In 1838, the head-men of ten villages were received, 
and established public worship in their villages, and 
there was a great deal of natural excitement among the 
people of other places, lest “ those who had turned the 
world upside down should come hither also.” Two 
brothers ran away from their home lest they should be 
infected, chapels were blunt downy and other- violence 
offered, but the work was, as far as could be perceived; 
quite healthy in its character, and very hopeful; ful¬ 
filling the bright anticipations which Haberlin and 
others had formed respecting the promising character 
of the district. 
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But in this year began a new era in the mission. 
The river Jellinghi overflowed its banks, laid waste the 
country, and destroyed the crops. The poor people 
who had embraced Christianity were among the suf¬ 
ferers, and were aided in their distress by the benevo¬ 
lence of Christian friends. The boats went over the 
fields from village to village, for all was as one wide 
sea, distributing rice and other necessaries, for many 
had been without food for several daya Heathen were 
also relieved; and, in keeping with the abject and de T 
eeitful spirit so attaching to the Bengali character, 
many of these heathen, and of the poor Mussulmans, 
professed to inquire after Christianity from interested 
motives, that they might obtain temporal aid, which, 
under such circumstances, could hardly bo withheld. 

Some measure of gratitude may have been mixed up 
in the minds of a small proportion of the people, and 
a very few were, no doubt, sincere characters, but the 
majority were not so, and were-also extremely ignorant. 
The missionary, whose naturally sanguine temper in¬ 
clined him to be too trustful, accepted all who offered 
as catechumens; and, after a short probationary course 
of instruction, he admitted many hundreds into the 
Church by baptism, conceiving he would thus have the 
opportunity placed in his power of instructing them 
more fully. 

This course was not regarded as a prudent one by 
most of his brethren, though all tried to hope good 
might spring out of it; but, among a people like the 
Bengalis, a sandy foundation will not bear a super- 
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structure, and this has since been painfully proved in 
Krishnaghur. 

The catechists employed were clever hut insincere 
men, and this added greater difficulty to the affair. 
There were no faithf ul or .good teachers to be had, 
except a few who could ill be spared by other mission¬ 
aries, The baptized were scattered over a large extent 
of country, and were not only ignorant and deceitful 
themselves, but had been deceived by the Untruthful 
catechists, who had imitated Romish priests, and pro¬ 
mised them all kinds of temporal advantages if they 
would only submit to being baptized. * They had, too, 
by this act lost caste, and ■-were doubly helpless, perse¬ 
cuted by the zemindars and forsaken by their heathen 
friends. 

Under these circumstances, hone can wonder at’the 
result. Rather may we be thankful to find that there 
was a little wheat among much chaff, and that the 
labour and care which has since been expended on 
these people, by the brethren who have’ been located 
amongst them, have been so blessed as ‘to produce a 
certain degree of hopeful result. 

The Church has year by year been weeded, either 
by death or removal; of many of these Unfruitful mem¬ 
bers, apd this painful process is' still going on. 'Yet 
among, those who remain ..are found a proportion of 
such as bid fair to' become the missionary’s crown of 
rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. 

As sooat a&it was possible to-obtain additionalmis¬ 
sionaries, the district was divided into, stations; and. 
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churches, school-houses, and missionary dwellings were 
raised at several different places, which imparted quite 
a new appearance to the landscape, so that when a 
missionary from a distant part came here, and made 
a, circuit of the stations, his lively emotions of joy in 
beholding these church spires for the first time, can 
hardly be conceived by those who have not dwelt for 
years together in a desolate heathen wilderness. 

It is the usual plan to proceed at once into the dis¬ 
trict, merely stopping a few hours with Mr Blumhardt, 
at the mission-house of the Sadder station, where the 
schools and native congregation are soon visited, as 
they are situated close by. 

The English school has had some excellent superin¬ 
tendents, and has often been in a very encouraging 
state of efficiency. Mr Reynolds, who was there in 
1846, was much beloved, and when compelled to leave 
India on account of his health, his resolution was 
nearly overcome by the earnest' pleadings of some of 
Ms attached scholars, who besought him, if he cared 
for their souls, not to forsake them, and nothing but 
stem necessity drove him away. Mr- Hasell has since 
been equally successful, and much longer resident in 
tins sphere. 

A government college, which was commenced about 
this time, would, it was feared, injure the missionary 
school, but it had the contrary effect, and nearly doubled 
the numbers of its attendants. That college is, alas! 
rearing up its crop of unbelieving sceptics, to help to 
mar the efforts of believing mem 
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The Roman Catholics made an' inclusion' in the s^hie 
year, and succeeded, for a time, in drawing away one 
hundred and forty native Christians;• but the good, 
among them soon found they-.had been deceived, and 
returned to their own Church. The priest eventually 
left the place discouraged. 

The Bishop of Madras confirmed fifty adult converts 
during this year. 

It adds interest to this locality that the church and 
mission buildings are within a hundred yards of the 
ruins of the house where Sir William Jones dwelt, who 
looked on “ the conversion of the Hindus as an impos¬ 
sibility.'' Nor need we wonder at this when we hear 
Henry Martyn exclaim, that “the conversion of a Brah¬ 
man would be the nearest approach to a miracle of any 
event he could hear of.” Martyn seems not to have 
heard that Kiernander had more than one sincere Brah¬ 
man convert. 


CHAPTER XI. 
trees yielding fruit, 

' r Sball take root downward, and bear fruit upward/'—2 Kiiras xix. 30. 

The palanquin is now again in request, aud when we 
are ready to leave it, stands before the mission-house, 
and we step in, and proceed first to Chapra, six miles 
distance, where we are welcomed by the missionary, 
Mr Kruckeberg, who is quite a veteran, and the spi¬ 
ritual father of some of the first and best converts. 

In connexion with Chapra is Dwipehunderpur, 
where Kruckeberg has sometimes resided in the native 
chapel for weeks at a time, and which answered for a 
school-house too. At both places the schools aro good, 
and every outward manifestation is pleasing. Rich 
spiritual fruit has also been gathered in : we will sub¬ 
join one instance in the missionary's own words :— 

“ Chandi had been a Vaishna, and according to the 
principles of that sect, expected a deliverer. When he 
visited Mr Kruckeberg first, he was anxious to be 
shewn God. According to the notions of his sect, an 
inward eye was necessary for seeing God. Jesus gra¬ 
ciously manifested Himself to him, and enlightened his 
dark mind. He was sitting in a verandah with two 
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others of his acquaintance, when two native preachers 
from Burdwan passed by. ‘ Why have you come here V 
said Chandi. ‘ We bring yon good nexus’ was their 
reply. These two words sank into his heart. He 
searched the Scriptures, as they advised, and there 
found that the gospel was indeed the good news his ‘ 
soul needed. • 

“ After his conversion he was remarkable for his affec¬ 
tion to all who love the'JLord Jesus, and proved it by 
his disinterestedness and kindness thhis brethren, who 
were always welcome at his house. The first attention 
paid to them was the washing of their feet, for he never 
forgot this true sign of Eastern hospitality, of the omis¬ 
sion of which our Lord, reminded Simon. 

“A meal, was then prepared, and tholigb it. was not 
f the fatted calf/ but a simple dish of rice and curry, it 
was given with love, and.enjoyed with comfort. The 
hukah was then placed ip readiness, as the Hindus 
esteem it, the greatest token of regard to smoke together 
from the &yhe pipe. 

“ Chandi also shewed his Christian character by his 
forbearance which, in numerous instances, shone out 
brightly. He was remarkable for his wisdom, and the 
first pundits would yield to his reasoning.; for though 
by birth a blacksmith, he was a man of intellect, and 
commanded respect, as he knew the Shasters well. 

“But the application of his wisdom was shewn most 
beautifully, in his invariably finding in the gospel in¬ 
formation and advice under every case of trial a,lid 
difficulty. He had much contrivance, and much fore- 
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sight, which natives rarely possess. His faith was 
strong, and manifested itself with increasing evidence 
shortly before his departure. In any danger or diffi¬ 
culty, he would say, ‘ The Lord is at hand.' Often 
would he eomfort those who were in trouble with 
these words. 

“ He had a firm hold of the vital truths of Christi¬ 
anity. He was simple in his manners, and would not 
adopt any new European habit, if not prompted by a 
sense of duty. He preferred the habits of his country, 
in as far as they were not connected with error. 

“ As to eating and drinking, he had overcome every 
scruple, but would, for conscience’ sake, carefully abstain 
from such things as would make his religion hateful 
in the eyes of those without, and make their conversion, 
humanly speaking, more difficult. He used to observe 
to those who laid much stress on the exterior, * It is the 
heart, my friends, not the dress, that is to be changed.’ 
The New Testament was his constant companion. 

“ Chandi had been ailing nearly a year before his 
death, and when the time of his departure drew nigh, 
he was so fully aware of his state that he ordered his 
coffin to be prepared, and selected the place of his 
burial; for what had he to fear ? Was not the righteous¬ 
ness of Jesus his own ? He drew that robe closely 
round him, and laid him down to die. In the presence 
of many fellow-converts, he called upon Ids Lord to 
take him home, encouraged the fainting, reproved the 
weeping, and closed his eyes full of joyful hope of 
eternal life through his blessed Saviour.” 

L 
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“I AM A BROTHER.” 

With our Mukerjeas and our Chandis among our 
native Christian converts, we may not doubt that, the 
haughty Bengali Kulin Brahman, and the degraded 
Bengali Sudra are capable of being transformed, , by the 
grace of God, into humble-minded, devoted, gifted, and 
well-adapted evangelists to the wants and woes of their 
people. 

We attended service at Chapra, and one man, with 
handsome features and a long black beard, attracted 
our particular attention by his pleasing, affectionate 
manner, and the smile that played on his interesting 
countenance. One might have fancied him an Abra¬ 
ham. The whole number of Christians connected with 
Chapra is five hundred or more, hut only three hundred 
reside close to the station, and these are all visited by 
native assistants, and well instructed daily. 

Kapasdanga is the next station we visit on leaving 
Chapra; and, as we journey in our palanquin from the 
one to the other, we may be cheered, as the missionary 
Weitbrecht was on this trip, in being addressed by a 
poor man, labouring in his field, with the words, “ Sir, 
I am a brother.” 

The outward appearance of the mission, as you ap¬ 
proach it, is most inviting. It was here the devoted 
missionary Krauss laboured most assiduously and faith¬ 
fully for ten years, and left the place only to die, as he 
was travelling towards Calcutta, and it is here that 
his equally faithful successor, Mr Schurr, carries on 
the work in the same spirit. 

There are about nine hundred nominal Christians 
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attached to Kapasdanga, scattered in numerous villages, 
most of which can be pointed out from the mission- 
compound. The house stands on the shores of a beau¬ 
tiful river, whose banks are richly ornamented with 
fine trees, and, so few of them are of the kind peculiar 
to an Indian landscape, that, were it not for the bright 
sky above, and the gorgeous tints of the clouds as the 
sun descends to the west, we might well imagine our¬ 
selves by the side of a stream in our native land. The 
church in the background confirms the illusion, but 
very soon the eye catches a splendid banian in the centre 
of the compound, and this, with the little Hindu children 
who congregate around us, remind ns where we are. 

At Kapasdanga we have a fair opportunity of seeing 
the plans usually adopted by a missionary in the train¬ 
ing of a newly-formed Christian flock. He meets them 
every evening in the church, reads and sings with 
them, then catechises and explains the portion read, 
and concludes with prayer. If he be absent, a catechist 
takes the duty. 

To a visitor, this looks fair and hopeful, but he does 
not know the sorrow that often well-high overwhelms 
the heart of this missionary pastor, who feels that he 
occupies a trying post in the Lord’s vineyard; for he 
no sooner begins to rejoice over some whom he has 
reason to believe are fairly in the way of salvation, than 
his fairest hopes are crushed again, and he has anew to 
labour, pray, and instruct. It is only through the 
sustaining power of Almighty grace that he has still 
courage to press forward in this work of faith. 
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Thus had Mr Krause often to experience, though 
Anundabas, “The Village of Joy,” was'among his vil¬ 
lages, and, singularly enough, contained at first some 
of the most promising converts; and many interesting 
traits of character were sometimes exhibited by one 
and another among them. An aged man might be 
observed in tears during service; and another, who 
brought water for the household, would not consent to 
be paid, saying he had all his wants supplied—a won¬ 
derful triumph of Christian principle in a covetous, 
money-loving Bengali Another old man begged for 
time to attend service on week-days, “ for,” said he, “ I 
have but a short time to live, and prepare for eternity.” 

The boys and girls in the schools, too, are very en¬ 
couraging; and no sight can be prettier than that of 
these children, when they stand in rows to receive a 
visitor, so clean, so neat, so orderly, and then walk two 
and two towards the house, and sing, as they walk, a 
beautiful Bengali hymn to some well-known English 
or German time. It is, indeed, a refreshing and in¬ 
spiring spectacle; and the missionary tells us how 
gratifying and encouraging it is to him to observe 
“ the great intellectual superiority of such children over 
their untutored parents and heathen neighbours, which 
may still be perceived even after they have been living 
years among them f and then, after mourning “ the 
lack of more decidedly spiritual work in the heart of 
his flock, though ignorance and superstition are greatly 
overcome,” he tells us that one little circumstauce has 
lately given him some hope :—“One night he had about 
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twelve Christian ploughboys for instruction, and he 
asked them whether they were in the habit of praying ? 
Some replied in the affirmative. He then inquired 
whether any number of their families prayed ? Almost 
all of them said, Yes. On inquiring for the names, he 
found that, with one exception, all these families had 
been formed by girls who had married from the school.” 

This he felt encouraging, for when people pray, it 
evinces a sense of spiritual need, that God alone can 
supply, and he trusts they will become His true 
children. " Our schools,” said he,. “ are the groundwork 
of our hopes; they are bearing precious fruit. May we 
be allowed to reap it more fully l” 

We must, in connexion with Kapasdanga, and its 
hopeful flock, of upwards of five hundred Christians, 
immediately around the mission-compound, notice the 
death of a catechist and his wife, who were sent from 
Burdwan eighteen years ago, to assist Mr ICi’auss. 

The woman was particularly pleasing and affectionate, 
a good and active mother to her large family, and a 
real help-meet to her husband, who was not so strong- 
minded as herself, though both gave evidence that “the 
love of God was shed abroad in them hearts.” 

One Sunday afternoon this woman was seen sitting 
at church with her eyes fixed on the missionary, while 
he discoursed on the joys and happiness of heaven. 
He could not but notice her remarkable attention, and 
was struck by it. In the evening he was called to see 
her dying of cholera. His utmost skill availed nothing. 
In the morning she was gone, leaving on his mind the 
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sweetest assurance of her happy state of preparation for 
that home of bliss, in' hearing about which she had 
seemed so ravished. Her husband was heart-broken, 
and soon followed her, with two of their children, 
leaving their pastor a deep mourner over this sad' 
bereavement; but such are not unseldom the peculiar 
trials of the Indian missionary; and at last, single- 
handed and alone, he, but for God's sustaining power, 
would sink and die too. 

In the more distant villages, where converts reside, 
there is not much to encourage. Out of the large 
number who live around the mission premises, in houses 
which they have built themselves, Mr Schurr says, 

“ They attend church regularly, and at the daily even¬ 
ing sendees for instruction as many as forty are often 
present” They “ also send their children willingly to 
school, and when he compares them with the people of 
other places, he sees a striking and pleasing difference.” 

Their houses are kept in nice order, and when visi¬ 
tors come they appear before them with happy faces. 
About twenty women collect for reading the Scriptures 
with Mr Schurr, and their looks are bright and hearts 
cheerful; “ it is not without reason and evidence that 
he believes this reading to have proved a blessing.” 
The people live, too, more peaceably together than for¬ 
merly, and assist each other in brotherly love, though 
not to the extent he would fain have it. He remem¬ 
bers the wickedness and darkness from which they 
have emerged, and thanks God for the good that exists. 
At the monthly missionary prayer-meetings, these poor 
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people contribute fairly, according to their ability, for 
all are really poor, though, through their industry, they 
are gradually rising in prosperity, and many are obtain¬ 
ing a few acres of ground of their own, which will 
make them independent of the mission, and able to aid 
somewhat towards its support. 

Their contributions already meet the extra travelling 
expenses of their own missionary brethren, i.e. readers; 
and many who formerly placed their children as 
boarders in the school, now support them at home, and 
merely send them for instruction. When Mr Schurr's 
seraphine was destroyed by falling into a river, as he 
was crossing it, they at once subscribed to the extent 
of their means, and collected the rest from friends, to 
purchase a new instrument for the church. 

The moral tone of the \ whole community rises. 
Seventy-four have been regular communicants, and 
during the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, a holy 
solemnity pervades the assembly, not a whit inferior to 
any in Europe, while several really demonstrate their 
faith and love to a crucified Saviour by a consistent 
life. There are really devout people among them, and 
one couple came on Christmas-day a distance of thirty 
miles, to enjoy the privilege of partaking of the ordi¬ 
nance of the Lord’s Supper with their fellow-believers, 
the only instance of a hungering after righteousness of 
this intensity which the missionary knew of. They have 
volunteered to defray the chapel expenses, and paid a 
year in advance. 

It is not always that this candid and truthful mis- 
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sionary ventures to speak thus encouragingly. His 
pictures have their light and shade, but so it is with 
the minister in a professedly Christian land, and so it 
must ever be, while the war between light and dark¬ 
ness, truth and error, continues to wage. 

It is pleasant to hear from an indigo-planter, who 
lives quite near the Kapasdanga mission station, and 
who once had his mind full of prejudices against Chris¬ 
tian converts, that “ when by personal observation, and 
his acquaintance with their language, he really enjoyed 
the opportunity of beholding the actual fruit of the 
mission, as seen in the schools, the Christian services, 
and the general improvement of the native population 
about the missionary station, he had become conscious 
of the false estimate too generally entertained of the- 
mission," and he expressed his belief that “ the results 
which he himself had seen, were sufficient to repay all 
the labour and expense ever incurred in the whole of 
Bengal." 

We must leave Kapasdanga, and we do it with the 
conviction that a work is going on here over which 
angels rejoice. We cannot believe otherwise. The 
Spirit of the Lord is beginning to move on the face of 
the deep, a few souls are enlightened, and who knows 
what blessings are in store for many others ? 

We can heartily unite with the Bishop of Victoria, 
who writes, “ It was a delightful time which I spent 
with the devoted Mr and Mrs Sckurr; it afforded a 
really refreshing sight to behold their admirable com¬ 
bination of energy, cheerfulness, and hopefulness, with 


a modest self-diffidence, and disposition to underrate 
the value of the missionary results which they and 
their predecessors, Mr Krauss and others, have contri¬ 
buted to effect.” 

Rattenpur is another of the stations, where the 
missionary, Mr Lipp, baptized during his fourteen years' 
residence above eight hundred persons, one half of 
whom were adults. Many of these have removed to 
other stations, and the present congregation numbers 
nine hundred, under the supervision of nine readers, 
who see to the religious instruction and orderly conduct 
of every individual Christian. 

When Mr Lipp came in 1840 to select his residence 
here, he climbed up a tree 16 otirvey the ground for a 
site; he lived for three months in a mud hut, with a 
palanquin for his bed and cupboard, the top of it serv¬ 
ing him for a table. 

During that period, several of .his sheep were carried 
off by leopards, for this part of the country had long 
been used as a hunting-ground for boars, and tigers 
and leopards abounded also. Worse enemies had like¬ 
wise existed in this and the adjoining districts, in the 
shape of dacoits, or bands of robbers, though they had 
then been greatly suppressed. Thirty years before, a 
famous leader among them had headed a band of four 
hundred men, and another used to carry a spear in each 
hand, and a sabre on his shoulder. In an attack he 
killed every one within his reach, and one of his fol¬ 
lowers boasted of having put thirty-three to death with 
Ids own hand, some quickly, but the favourite plan was 
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bv roasting them with tow dipped in oil. The Hindus 
have certainly a natural taste for protracting torture, as 
they have too painfully exemplified during the late re¬ 
bellion. 

But it is now otherwise at Rattenpur, and Woitbrecht 
wrote in 1847, “ Here you see Bengali Christians living 
in their own natural simplicity, in neat and comfortable 
cottages, each of the more respectable containing two 
or three rooms, with nice verandahs in front. 

“ To every cottage some ground is attached, which 
the people cultivate, raising therein fruit, vegetables, 
and other useful productions, which in some cases pro¬ 
vide support for their families. Bright-coloured flowers, 
such as grow spontaneously in Bengal, enliven the gar¬ 
den, especially that part of it near the cottage, and the 
people are seen of an evening working there, or sitting 
in their verandahs, the men reading, the women spin¬ 
ning thread, the girls sewing, and the little children 
playing around, while the chickens and other live stock, 
but especially the cows, feeding somewhere near, give 
you the idea of comfort and plenty. 

“ If you enter the cottage, the first thing that strikes 
you is a humble library of suitable books, and most 
likely a wooden desk, and a chair or two, which at onco 
bespeak Christianity, for no heathen of that rank in 
society would possess such articles. Most of these 
people are ryots, and the aim has been to keep them, in 
regard to position in society, exactly where they were 
found, only to raise them morally and spiritually, and 
teach them to live more comfortably. 
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“This they can do easily when once established as 
Christians, and entirely out of the hands of the taluk- 
dar* whose aim it always is to keep them in debt, and 
thus dependent on him—in fact, though not in name, 
serfs of the soil.*f*' 

“Thus these poor people experience that godliness 
has the promise of the life that now is, as well as of 
that which is to come." 

The schools at Rattenpur are large and flourishing, 
and are, of course, yielding their own fruits. Another 
plan which proves beneficial to the Christians is a loan 
fund ; a few remarks connected with which will throw 
considerable light on the social condition of the people, 
not only here, but throughout the district of Krishna 
ghur. 

The first object of this fund is to assist in settling 
the educated boys and girls, by teaching the former a 
' trade, and thus enabling them to get a respectable liv¬ 
ing out of their own peculiar line of life. Thus their 
school education will be turned to practical account; 
the Christians will be no longer dependent on heathen 
shopkeepers, and another innovation is made on Hindu 
custom, which enjoins that every son. whatever be his 
tastes or talents, must follow the same calling in life 
as his father before him—a dreadful barrier to all im¬ 
provement. 

The second object of the fund is to assist the deserv¬ 
ing agricultural Christians in their agricultural pursuits, 

* The estate-holder, who lets out groxyid to the ryots, or cultivators* 

f See the Hon. A. Kiunaircrs pamphlet, referred to at page 78. 
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to obviate ally necessity they might, under a pres 
be tempted to fancy existed for applying to the taluk- 
dar for a loan; thus again entangling themselves, find 
endangering their return to that dreadful system by 
which they have so long been held in bondage. Lastly, 
it is to enable them by degrees to build new villages, 
with a view of collecting the Ch ristians, as opportunities 
may offer, into distinct localities; and also of raising 
their outward position and condition. 

It is clear that it is useless to expect much spiritual 
advancement from congregations almost entirely com¬ 
posed of day-labourers and very inferior cultivators of 
the soil, living in abject poverty, as all the Christians 
do, except those gathered round the mission-compound. 

The encouraging feature in it is, that the plan ema¬ 
nated from the elders, who had been selected from 
among the people to assist the mission my in his pasto¬ 
ral duties; it has thus sprung out of the native Church 
itself, and is, as it were, the first dawn of light, and of 
their being alive to their duties as Ghristiansil The 
fund is raised by subscriptions among both themselves 
and their Europe#* friends, and is adopted at move than 
one place. Mr Schurr mentions that at Kapaodanga 
he “finds it a great help to his people ; that the readers 
manage it most faithfully and capitally, and it is con¬ 
sidered common property, though no one can alienate 
it from its legitimate objects." 

A butcher, a barber, and a bookbinder, have been 
established at Eattenpur by its aid; and there is*a 
bazaar now commenced by Christians, half-a-mile from 
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tlii mission premises, but dll these plans take many 
years to develop. It is one thing to plant, another to 
nourish, foster, and ripen. Heavenly influences, as 
'veil as earthly efforts, are needed; and for these the 
misdenary sighs and prays, 

1 ‘This place, and Joghinda, another of 'die stations, 
have both, since the departure for Europe of some, of 
the brethren, come under Mr Sehurr’s Superintendence; 
and he says that he perceives how ".several stations 
under one .missionary can, with efficient native help, 
be worked more uniformly and satisfactorily than by 
different missionaries.” 

He had often felt it painful “to report from year to 
year what he was doing single-handed,” but now finds it 

mos* pleasant to record “what the native helpers have 
effected under his guidance and superintendence.” He 
isd'not instructing individually so much, but keeping 
others active and cheerful, by constant intercourse, often 
Coming upon them unexpectedly in the midst of their 
employm jnts, and communicating not only tncourage- 
ment; and direction, but spiritual influence, uniting-with 
them in prayer and the study of God’s Word.” 

It has been thought, and even said, by many well- 
wishers of missions, that the degraded, canning, and 
fickle Bengali, can never be employed in offices of trust • 
but this is not the experience of the missionary. He 
has seen, that if properly instructed, guided, and in¬ 
fluenced by grace, the Bengali believer is as useful and 
faithful a labourer as the European—yea, infinitely 
superior among his own native brethren, being perfectly 
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acquainted with all their native peculiarities, which no" 
European can attain to. 

It is true we want hundreds of missionaries for India, 
but we want them as evangelists, to traverse the length 
and breadth of the land, and permeate it in every direc¬ 
tion; not as “ pastors and teachers/’ for such, through 
God’s blessing on the broad and deep foundation that 
has been laid, have been, in some measure, prepared in 
all the older stations. ■■ * * :; 

Weitbrecht says, “We have our Timothy and our 
Titus among our native brethren, who can do the 
office of preachers and overseers of congregations; and 
as soon as we have village congregations, I shall pro¬ 
pose our good pious native helpers to be ordained for 
out-stations.” This was written in reference to Burd- 
wau, and Mr Schurr is now rejoicing in the same expe¬ 
rience which, is, in the case of this district, still more 
encouraging; for, as we remarked at the beginning of 
our sketch, at the time of the reception of the hundreds 
of professing Christians, there were no native helpers 
to be obtained. AU have had to be educated and 
trained* and this has been done, and might well be 
considered a great work if it stand quite alone, instead 
of, as it does, in connexion with the care, instruction, 
edification, and building up of such masses of ignorant 
people. 

European superintendence is die right thing, and let 
the native carry on the daily routine of work. 

The oppression and ill-treatment of many centuries 
past has rendered the native character desperately false 
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and crooked; none feel that more painfully than the 
missionaries, and no events could have made it so palp¬ 
able to us all, as those which have lately happened; but 
the gospel, and an impartial administration of justice— 
which is still a desideratum, not a fact—will correct 
it., and many children will be bom unto the Lord, Let 
our British patriots unite their efforts to get rid of the 
grinding oppression of the Zemindari system. 0 Let in¬ 
struction be afforded to all the subjects of our Indian 
empire, especially the poor. Let the Word of God be 
preached, and spread far and wide, and the gospel will 
make its way into the hearts of the Bengalis. 

We must next visit Joghinda, to give a hasty glance at 
the work going on there; but the resident missionary 
has left, and we should but be repeating the same thing 
by describing particulars. It was one of the places 
where two or three hundred were baptized eighteen 
years ago, who have, from the utter lack of spiritual 
teachers, been left very much alone for a long period, 
till it was possible to spare them a missionary, who 
formed them into a congregation, and had a hundred 
and fifty in attendance at church. Kindness, instruc¬ 
tion, and discipline did something for them, but Mr 
Ansorges 5 health failing, he left, and all is now super¬ 
intended by Mr Schurr, who employs native agency 
under his own direction. 

We now pass on to Solo, which contained at one 

* It is not meant that the Zemindari system itself should be abolished,, 
as it is in many respects a suitable system to the country and the people. 
It is the abuses connected with it that need to be corrected; and if this 
be done, the system itself may work well. 


time the largest schools, and a fine, congregation. It 
was hero that Mr Bomwetch laboured, till he believed 
that the work could be left in the hands of native cate¬ 
chists, under the eye of Mr Lincke, who is at an adja¬ 
cent and more recently formed station. V 

When Solo was first visited by Mr Cuthbert, he was 
much struck by the school children and describes them 
as “highly intelligent, tractable, and interesting, and, 
notwithstanding the rudeness of their early associa¬ 
tions, surprisingly gentle and affectionate in their dis¬ 
positions." Of the adults he uses a most significant 
expression: “ Their minds are materialised, or ear- 
nalised, to a degree scarcely conceivable by educated 
persons." On such a soil the missionary has had to 
work, for none knew, when he came, more than the 
at outlines of Christianity. 

This place was a refuge to various Christians from 
the district, who were persecuted by the merciless 
zemindars. We must give one instance, it so clearly 
illustrates the system. 

A poor Christian had a debt laid to his charge which 
he did not owe, and was imprisoned by the zemindar, 
in. order that lie might be compelled to pay. On bis 
inquiring the price at which ho would be released, he 
found that lie must give all his property. He did so, 
and obtained his liberty. He had a crop growing on 
his field at the time, and he hoped by the proceeds of 
the sale of the grain to be able to continue to live in 
his own village, but the zemindar had not done with 
him yet. Arrangements were made by this persecuting 
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landlord for seizing all the crop as soon as it was ripe. 
The poor man, seeing that his case was thus desperate, 
and knowing that no way of retrieving his fortune re¬ 
mained to him in his own land, took his bullocks and 
drove them away by night, leaving his cottage and 
fields to be seized by the zemindar! 

Would that this Were a solitary case. Alas! it is 
not. The pen of a Mrs Stowe could detail scenes so 
harrowing among this poor oppressed class of British 
subjects, that they would rival some in “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” and, if generally known, would rouse the feel¬ 
ings of British people to the highest pitch of indig¬ 
nation. 

In the same station, one poor man was incarcerated 
for two years by the instrumentality of false evidence, 
and another had his ears nearly wrung from his head 
by a blacksmith’s tongs, and his back covered with 
stripes till he fainted, because he had refused to give 
false evidence in favour of a heathen talukdar, who 
was in the habit of defrauding Government. These 
things are not much perhaps, if at all, known to Euro¬ 
pean officials, who, if aware of them, would not permit 
them; but the blessings of English legislation have as 
yet only touched the surface of Hindu society. 

But Solo is now an out-station attached to Bollob- 
pur, and the interesting training-school which had its 
birth here has been removed with Mr Bomwetch to 
Santipur, and described there. Let us therefore travel 
onward and visit Mr Lincke, a missionary who has been 
labouring for five-and-twenty years at Bollobpur and 
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other stations, and let us hear bow humbly he speaks of 
his work and its results. Amid much of external appear¬ 
ances and activity, it is evident that he feels no little 
anxiety as to the spiritual character of his labour. 

“A full church is a very pleasing and encouraging 
sight; but so long as the doctrines taught in church 
are not exhibited and exemplified by the people in their 
houses, and in their daily life and actions, the attendance 
at church is but of little benefit to the hearers, and 
proves but a small and fleeting comfort to their pastors 
and teachers.” 

Yet an experienced brother missionary, Mr Leupolt, 
coming soon after this was penned to this very station, 
writes, “I should be thankful if the whole district of 
Benares become a Krishnaghur. There is a great work of 
God going on there, and a great deal of wheat below the 
chaff. Brother Lincke has, perhaps, the most gloomy 
views of all the brethren in the district; yet, when I 
asked him whether he had any one attending his weekly 
prayer-meeting, w'hich is entirely a voluntary meeting, 
and usually a test, he had to state that a large number 
attended, though he thought not all were truly pious.” 

Weitbrecht also records a similar impression made 
on his mind on his last visit to the same place, not a 
year before his death ;—“l preached on Sunday in 
I inches pretty church; about three hundred aud fifty 
were present. It was a cheering sight to me, the 
people are so improved, and their attention was very 
satisfactory.” He had been in the habit of visiting 
them from the beginning, and could therefore trace 
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progress, and he adds, “ There is the groundwork for a 
line body of believing people. The children, all sitting 
together, and so neatly attired, looked most interesting. 
We see a foundation for prosperous churches ail through 
this district.” 

Our minds are matter of fact, and we always long 
for purely practical results. The Hindu is highly 
imaginative, and speaks in figures, but his figure is 
often scripturally correct, as well as extremely beautiful, 
being founded on a true and perfect analogy. Thus 
one of the native assistants, on asking the prayers of 
the Bishop of Victoria, when he took leave of them after 
a visit, said, “ Should you hereafter hear any bad tid¬ 
ings of us Christians—of any falling away from the 
faith—don’t be led to think that God is not amongst 
us. The statuary who has very rude materials is long 
iu•-fashioning the object into perfection. It requires 
many a hard blow, and many a nice and skilful touch; 
and 1 whenever a tool gets blunt, he repairs and re¬ 
sharpens it, while, if one break, he throws it away and 
gets another. But he does not desist from his work 
until it is completed.” 

It is true, as the bishop adds, that “spirituality of 
mind, superiority to the world, and a victory over sin, 
are the clearest mark, and form the soundest test, of 
missionary progress. But, when we read of the feeble 
beginnings of Christianity in those lands of old, from 
which, in these modem days, the light of the pure 
gospel now shines forth upon the remotest regions of 
the earth—in not a few instances, some half-barbarous 
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and royal convert receiving baptism, and bringing over 
Ms nobles and subjects to tbe profession of Christianity, 
and, from this weak commencement and obscure origin, 
handing down those essential principles of Christian 
truth, which, in their increased vitality and purity, con¬ 
tained the seeds of a nation’s greatness and a world’s 
conversion—we learn to estimate hopefully and to judge 
charitably the first buddings of Christian principle, pro¬ 
mising in a more advanced season of maturity more 
decisive proofs of the spirit of grace and holiness.” 

In exemplification of these sentiments, we have here, 
as at other mission stations, a rare and beautiful 
example of personal holiness and deep devotedness of 
heart placed upon record, in the brief biography of 
Luke, a native catechist, dr unordained pastor, who was 
regarded by Mr Lincke as his great staff and stay in 
his work. 

Luke was baptized in 1834, and proved so faithful 
and efficient as a schoolmaster that he was gradually 
advanced to a post of considerable trust and usefulness, 
and when Mr Alexander died, and Solo, then a large 
station, was left without an ordained missionary, he 
fulfilled the duties connected with it, including that of 
preaching, for a considerable time, with wonderful tact 
and ability. 

Mr Lincke, who knew him best, and whose testimony 
may be received with implicit confidence, says, “ He was 
honest, truthful, and upright, and though so much 
elevated in his condition and circumstances, yet he 
never shewed pride, but was, and remained, humble to 
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the last; for he did not forget that by the grace of God 
he was what he was. 

“That ‘godliness has the promise of the life that now 
is/ was most remarkably exemplified in his case. Yet 
it was grace that made him what he was, and it was 
the exhibition of it, in his consistent Christian life and 
conversation, which gave him such a weight in society; 
for he was a leading, if not the leading man among 
all our native assistants in this district. It was like¬ 
wise grace which procured him honour and respect 
from all with whom he came into contact,—a favour 
which he so extensively and remarkably, but also de¬ 
servedly, enjoyed. 

“He had ‘a good report of them which are without/ 
and was frequently quoted, both by Hindus and Mus¬ 
sulmans, as ‘a Christian indeed/ A Hindu Babu, 
heariug of his death, remarked, ‘ If Luke had been a 
Mussulman, he would have been made a peri (saint), 
and honoured and worshipped as such/ People could 
not but perceive that he lived not for himself, but for 
the good of others; not grasping after money, or de¬ 
sirous of accumulating riches—a prevailing passion 
among Bengalis—but laying out himself and all that 
he had for the benefit of his fellow-men, thus proving 
himself a good and faithful servant of the things en¬ 
trusted to him. His simplicity, and remarkable anxiety 
to hear and learn as much as possible of ‘ the things 
that accompany salvation/ afforded an illustration "of 
the words, 1 Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled;’ for his 
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own soul seemed, as it were, ‘satisfied with favour, 
and full with the blessing of the Lord/ ” 

He died under an attack of cholera, after a few 
hours' illness, saying to MrLincke, with his departing 
breath, “My labours on earth are finished, and the 
promised rest is at hand.” Some lines of a Bengali 
hymn, conveying the beautiful idea thus expressed in 
English, 

u Jesus, the Saviour whom 1 trust, 

Shall place upon Hi» servarit’fl head 
A crown that fadeth never,” 

were also on his lips in his last moments. Could we 
desire a more satisfactory course, and a more blessed 
termination of it, than that afforded by this instance of 
a poor Bengali rescued from heathenism, and wrought 
upon by the all-powerful agency of the Holy Spirit ? 

On the same dark night of sorrow which deprived 
Mr Lineke of this beloved brother and fellow-helper, 
his valuable and devoted wife was also laid low by the 
same dire disease; yet so did his spirit rise by faith to 
the emergency of his position, and so near did he feel 
the presence of the Shepherd who accompanies His 
flock along the valley of the shadow of death, and re¬ 
mains, when they are safely through it, to comfort the 
bereaved ones left behind, that the dear afflicted brother 
could lift up his head with joy, in the midst of his 
deep tribulation, and sing a song of thanksgiving to 
the Conqueror of death, and the God of our salvation. 

It would be pleasant to bring other ripe fruits to 
notice, that have been gathered at all the stations of 
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the district, but we must stop our sketches, and hasten 
back to Krishnaghur. 

From the little that has been related, we cannot but 
hope that “the enlightened eye may assuredly see some¬ 
thing beneath the surface, and perceive that God is 
preparing for the spiritual emancipation of this dis¬ 
trict. Missionary tours to the heathen, in which the bre¬ 
thren have, of late years especially, been much engaged, 
plainly shew that the indirect efforts of the Krishnaghur 
mission are beginning, but only beginning, to manifest 
themselves in the remotest parts of the district.” 

One of the brethren was last year absent itinerating 
nearly three months, and visited fifty-six different 
places, some two or three times, and at others he 
lived for a week. “Looking back,” he says, “on the 
work done during these months, my conviction is con¬ 
firmed that practically, except in a few places, the 
work is scarcely begun, even in our own neighbour¬ 
hood. Thousands have never heard, village after vil¬ 
lage has never been visited. Do what we may, our 
efforts are puny, compared with the magnitude of the 
work. We want more of native agency , not so much 
highly educated, as faithful, fervent, and holy; and I 
do devoutly trust, that, ere long, we may see some fit 
men raised up, who, not counting their lives dear unto 
them, will be willing to spend and be spent in teaching 
and preaching to their perishing fellow-countrymen the 
glad tidings of salvation. The first generation of mis¬ 
sionaries have indeed been sowing in tears; may their 
successors, ere long, reap in joy 1" 
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The work in this part of the missionary field of 
India, as in Burdwan, remains undisturbed and unaf¬ 
fected by the rebellious spirit of the people of the 
North-West, and untouched by the disbanded Sepoys 
and other desperate characters who are traversing the 
country. “ We have heard the rough sound of the 
tempest/' writes one, “ but the cloud has not burst over 
our heads.” Several of the brethren and their wives, 
obliged to leave Benares for awhile, took refuge at 
Burdwan and Krishnaghur, and the native Christian 
orphan girls have accompanied those who had the 
superintendence of them till the disturbances subsided, 
when all returned, to go on with renewed vigour in 
their old homes. 

The address of the Krishnaghur Christians to the 
Governor-General of India on the outbreak, will be read 
with much iuterest. There are upwards of five thou¬ 
sand, Christian subjects of Government in this dis¬ 
trict 

“ TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

“ The humble address of the native Christians, resid¬ 
ing in the district of Krishnaghur: 

“ It is now one hundred years that, by the Divine 
favour, the illustrious English have, in a very wonderful 
maimer, brought under their dominion and good go¬ 
vernment a great part of the world, by which the people 
of Bengal have enjoyed great security, and lived in hap¬ 
piness and safety. The Government have promulgated 
veiy beneficial laws for the punishment of the wicked. 
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and the protection of the peaceable inhabitants, and by 
many kinds of gifts and honours have manifested this 
affection towards their subjects, and rendered them 
illustrious; the very relation of which benefits almost 
produces tears. 

“ Eut what painful circumstances have now arisen, 
that suddenly, like thunder, in the midst of the terri¬ 
tories of such powerful and very just English, danger 
has arisen! Alas! their own forces have revolted, and 
manifest treason in many parts of the Honourable'Com- 
pany’s territories ; especially do they slay persons con¬ 
nected with the Government [lit. royal persons], with 
their wives and children. These bad 'Hews we have 
learned through many of the newspapers, and in the 
trouble of our governors we are troubled ; and with 
troubled minds we give our signatures to state, that, in 
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case any further troubles should arise, we native Chris¬ 


tians in the Krishnaghur districts, if called on, will be 
ready to aid the Government to the utmost of our power, 
both by bullock-games and men, or in any other way in 
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which our services may be required, and that cheerfully, 
and without wages or remuneration * 

“If a letter be sent to the missionaries in the Krish¬ 
naghur district, what we have said shall be cheerfully 
done: they will exert themselves to give their people, 
or to aid in any way that may be required. We native 
Christians, being happy in the prosperity of the Govern- 
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It should be taken into account that this offer was made by poor 
labouring people, who thus offered all they had. A more loyal or pa¬ 
triotic demonstration could not have been made. 
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ment, desire also to share in the troubles that may come 
upon it. 

“ It may be right to ask one question of our illustri¬ 
ous governors, Why, after so long a time, has Almighty 
God so suddenly permitted troubles to arise ? He does 
nothing without a cause. It may be, perhaps, that, in 
the Honourable Company's territories, there has been 
some injustice towards the ryots permitted to continue, 
on which account God has caused difficulties to arise. 

“ However that may be, we shall, day and night, con¬ 
tinue in prayer to Almighty God that He may pardon 
■whatever is wrong, and restore the blessing of peace to 
the country. 

[Signed by many of the native Christians residing 
in the Krishnaghur District.] 

** 28th May 1857.” 

We regret to say that the address of these converted 
Hindus was not so graciously received as addresses 
presented from bodies of natives still in an unconverted 
state. 


CHAPTER XII 

SCATTERING THE SEED. 

u Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters/'— Isaiah xxxiL 20, 

And now, having done with our palanquin trips 
through the district of Krishnaghur, we bid the kind 
and hospitable Mr Blumhardt—who cheers us by the 
expression of bright anticipations in reference to his 
mission, akin to our own—farewell, and betake our¬ 
selves once more to our boat. We must retrace our 
way to Nudya, and again encounter the rough water 
formed by the junction of the rivers at the point where 
it stands, and then we proceed up the Bhaguretti, 
which leads us in a few days into the great Ganges. 
We soon arrive at Cutwa, on the western bank, which 
is the only station in the vast and populous district of 
Burdwan occupied by a missionary, besides the town 
of Burdwan itself. 

The Cutwa mission was commenced by Chamber¬ 
lain, who, in early days, laboured here in solitude, 
compelled to bury his wife with his own hands, and to 
toil in the erection of his own dwelling. We shall 
meet with notices of this devoted man again, as we 
pursue our journey, for he was one of those indefa- 
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tigable evangelists who widely penetrated the vast 
plains of India, declaring his message wherever he 
went. 

He occupied the field at the period when a mis¬ 
sionary of peace might be arrested under a nominally 
Christian government, as the apostle had been hun¬ 
dreds of years before by the heathen powers of Greece 
and Rome, as “a mover of sedition;' 5 and he was 
actually so arrested, and sent down as a prisoner to 
Calcutta, but, “finding nothing whereof they might 
accuse him, 5 ’ he was released, and permitted to return 
and resume his labours. 

To him belongs the honour of being the very first 
to carry the gospel to the North-Western Provinces, and 
as a preacher of it he was eminently powerful and suc¬ 
cessful, and is in some distant places remembered to 
this day. His beautiful Bengali hymns will ever con¬ 
tinue to be sung in the native churches, for he had 
imagination and pathos as well as power. Henry 
Martyn spent a day with him in passing his station, on 
his way to Dinapur in 1806, and writes, he “was filled 
with his company;’ 5 for these were kindred spirits. 
The sweet and gentle Corrie delighted in holding com¬ 
munion with him, and discussing those grand and com¬ 
prehensive plans for the spiritual good of India which 
lay so near the heart of each. 

Such was the fervour of spirit of this apostolic man, 
that, when going forth on a tour, oppressed with a 
heavy weight of domestic affliction, faith enabled him 
to say, " I am so fully satisfied with my situation, that 
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I would not change it for that of the greatest emperor 
in the world, nay, I sometimes think, not even for that 
of an angel in heaven. Oh, what a prospect! A 
preacher of the gospel—not to hundreds, or to thou¬ 
sands, but to myriads of immortal souls, now covered 
with the grossest darkness! I may not live to see the 
work of conversion greatly prosper, bnt I am firmly 
persuaded that it will do so; and to be able only to 
begin a work, which shall finally succeed, and issue in 
the everlasting salvation of an innumerable multitude 
of souls, fills me with inexpressible joy." 

Chamberlain might well write thus, for he actually 
itinerated from Calcutta up to Hurdwar, where the 
Ganges gushes through an opening in the mountains, 
and whence it flows with a smooth navigable stream to 
its mouth, a distance of twelve hundred miles, receiv¬ 
ing in its course eleven other rivers, most of them 
larger than the Thames, and innumerable smaller 
streams. The population of this Gangetic valley ex¬ 
ceeds that of all North and South America, He saw, 
in imagination, a great multitude which no man can 
number, brought out from among those myriads, and 
his spirit exulted in the wondrous contemplation. 
Who can say how many are now his companions in 
glory among those myriads, for he jn'eached in every 
city and village on the river bank, the whole distance 
along ? 

William Carey, son of the venerable Doctor, minis¬ 
tered to the Christian flock gathered by Chamberlain, 
when he went forward to another station. Carey was a 
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simple-minded, faithful man, wlio held much brotherly 
intercourse with Weitbrecht of Burdwan, and remained 
at Cutwa till his death at an advanced age. Cham¬ 
berlain wrote to him, for his encouragement, “ Remem¬ 
ber that God does not commonly perform His wonders 
in haste; only wait in the exercise of faith and patience." 
In this spirit did each of these men, and in this spirit 
will every true missionary, fulfil his course; for though 
“ the Lord is not slack concerning His promise,” He 
does not reckon by months and years as we do; our 
simple duty is to be faithful, to plant, to sow, to water 
—His to give the increase. 

We found it good to indulge in these thoughts in 
passing Cutwa, where the native church is still “a little 
flock,” though many have there been bom and nurtured 
for the Church triumphant, who are now with the 
goodly company gathered there. 

The next missionary station we see is Berhampur, 
where Micaiah Hill and others have long and patiently 
sowed the seed of the word, with about the same mea¬ 
sure of success as their Baptist brethren at Cutwa, Mr 
Hill was a very zealous itinerant, and finished his 
course alone in a boat, near Benares. He was one to 
whom it was given so to realise “ the joy that was set 
before him,” that he could “ endure the cross," and he 
is now in his place at “ the right hand ” of the Father. 

The station of Berh ampur is sanctified in the memory 
of many by the touching story connected with it— 
“ Little Henry and his Bearer ”—which gives so vivid 
and graphic a picture of life in Tndia as it was, some 
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years ago, among Europeans. Little Hemy’s tomb is still 
pointed out to the passing traveller, in the European 
burial-ground of the station. It is a military station, 
and was kept in much alarm during the late rebellion ; 
but it- was spared any of those tragical scenes which 
have occurred in so many other places, by the timely 
disarming of the mutinous regiment. 

Mr Bradbury, the resident missionary, and Mr Hill, 
son of the former one of that name, who is associated 
with him, did not forsake their post of labour, or their 
native flock, in the time of alarm and distress; but 
stood near Colonel Campbell as he disbanded the troops, 
witnessing the stirring scene. The brave, energetic’ 
and prompt manner in which this disarming was effect¬ 
ed, will be fresh in the memory of our readers. 

Immediately adjoining the military station of Berham- 
pur, is the large populous native city of Murshedabad, 
where the missionary finds so much scope for his most 
energetic efforts. Tim Nawab-of this place is of an 
ancient Mussulman family, a descendant of Meer Jaf- 
feer, who was placed on the throne after the defeat of 
Suraj-ud-Dowlah. He has been suspected of feeling- 
considerable sympathy with the ex-King of Oude and 
other movers in the late rebellion. 

We cannot but remember, in passing Berhampur 
and Murshedabad, the appalling fact that this whole 
district has but two missionaries, and the adjoining 
mllahs of Malda, Bograh, Eayshaye, and Pubna, have 
none at all! So that, destitute as other parts of Ben¬ 
gal are on the western side of the river, those on the 
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rated contain upwards of four millions of inhabitants. 

The palace of this Nawab is a princely building, and 
its imposing situation on the banks of the river adds to 
the impression it makes on the traveller; so that one 
cart scarcely pass it without being tempted to land, for 
the bright sun of Bengal enables one to view so magni¬ 
ficent a structure to perfection. There is a happy 
mixture of Oriental splendour and Western adornment, 
that gives a beautiful finish to all you see. 

You enter the central hall, with a cupola, under which 
the Nawab holds his durbar; you see a silver chair, 
supported on the pedestal by four lions of silver, with 
divans and elegant Persian carpets spread beside them, 
intended to afford accommodation to the courtiers. 
There is in one wing what might be called an English 
drawing-room, and in another a similarly-sized apart¬ 
ment, furnished entirely in Oriental taste; and every 
room is adorned with splendid pictures in gorgeous 
frames. Among them you recognise Lord Moira and 
William IV., in full length, and many historical ones, 
as that of Napoleon's Death, Poniatowski's Death, the 
Battles of Waterloo, Essling, and Wagram, with others, 
that bring you back in imagination to Europe, and 
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tion of Hindu and English customs. 

Travelling in our boat towards Bhagulpur, we pass 
other important and populous places, where the mission¬ 
ary can go ashore and preach, as so many have long 
been doing; but we grieve to say that we leave the 
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Bhaguretti, and enter the dark-flowing Ganges, " whose 
waters, as they roll their course towards the vast ocean, 
wash one line of provinces immersed in superstition, 
and whose stream, from its source in the great moun¬ 
tains to its junction with the mighty deep, is me testi¬ 
mony to the demoralised condition of the land through 
Whieh it runs •” but We pause at no more missionary 
stations, where men of God are preaching or praying, 
either on our right or our left. 

For fifteen days we journey through a desolate 
heathen wilderness, not literally as it regards life and 
fruitfulness, for we behold at various spots the clustered 
cottages betokening a large village, which we know 
contains its hundreds, if not its thousands, of dark 
heathen souls; but actually as regards spiritual culture 
and effort. We remember the sad fact that England 
gained a firm footing in the land more than a century 
ago. We have passed on our trip the plain of Plassey, 
on which the battle was fought that gave us this foot¬ 
ing ; and still it remains a mournful fact, that we pro¬ 
ceed onward, day after day, without being cheered by 
the trace of any sign that India belongs to a Christian 
nation, and has been known and acknowledged as a vast 
and fair field for evangelistic effort during this long 
period. 

Oh, may England’s Christian people now be led to 
lay these things to heart, in a way which they have 
never done yet! Surely the time is come for it, when 
these our idolatrous fellow-subjects have risen up so 
barbarously against us, in their bitter heathen hatred 
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and revenge, and when scarce any amongst them but 
those who have adopted onr faith are found really 
trustworthy. 

We will lift up our hearts in hope that thus it may 
be. We believe we may hope, spite of ail the sadness 
that now oppresses us, that great things are in store 
for India. We cannot think of what God has done 
already, little though it may seem, without a glance 
forward; and as we remember the noble army above, 
and their labours of love while here, we rejoice in the 
assurance that we have as yet only beheld the drop¬ 
ping before the shower—the first-fruits of an abundant 
harvest! , 

When we reach Rajmehal, where the Ganges is at 
the widest, and looks, even in the cold season, more like 
a sea than a river, we observe the approach of beautiful 
scenery, and are tempted to land to explore the cele¬ 
brated ruins of several fine buildings, erected by the 
son of Shah Akbar. 

We can just discern that one room has been built of 
black and another of white marble, but historical asso¬ 
ciations sink into insignificance, and the prevailing 
feeling continues one of deep sadness, that while we see 
earthly kingdoms fade and pass away we have been so 
apathetic in laying the foundations of that kingdom in 
India which shall never be removed. 

On a hill in the midst of a wood, we see a heathen 
temple, with a spire like a Christian church; but it is 
only an illusion, for no temple to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ lias ever reared its head here. 
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W e see the rocks of Colgong, each about fifty feet high, 
looking as if they "would dispute the passage of the 
river with us, and on the top of one of these rocks is 
the tomb of a Mussulman saint, while another is cut 
out in the shape of a Budhist temple. 

We ascend a hill, and see others higher, rearing up 
their heads behind them, which we know are inhabited 
by multitudes lying in utter darkness . The magnifi¬ 
cent river flows majestically before us, but no trace can 
we discern of Christian worship, though while we are 
gazing on this morally mournful prospect we see a 
Hindu son descend to the river bank with the corpse 
of his deceased father, and deposit it in the stream, and 
when we ask him why, he tells us, to ensure its entrance 
into a Hindu's heaven, for the holy water of the Ganges 
will wash away all his sins. 

We look a little longer, and see a man in full health, 
a poor Sudra, who had been persuaded by a Brahman 
that it would ensure his salvation to drown in the 
Ganges. He descends to the edge of the stream robed 
in a red cloth, and crowned with a garland of flowers. 
A band of music accompanies him. We observe him 
sit down beside the stream, and Hear him pronounce 
the name of his idol, and proclaim that he is about to 
renounce his life to obtain salvation. It is a vain effort 
we make to undeceive him. “ I am going to heaven,” 
he says, “ and want nothing.” 

Two Brahmans step with him into a boat, carrying 
with them rope and water vessels. Having reached the 
middle of the stream, we see the vessels fastened to his. 
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neck and shoulders, and he leaps into the water; then, 
With the frantic zeal of a deluded heart, he and the 
Brahmans fill the vessels, -until, being too heavy longer 
to float, they sink, and drag him to the bottom, amid 
the incantations of the priests, the rejoicing of friends, 
and the shouts of applauding multitudes on the shore.* 
We had no more heart to look, and were turning 
away, when some young men appeared, roughly carry¬ 
ing a sickly female in their arms, saying, “ O mother, 
we will give you up to Ghmga, that you may go to 
heaven,” and they plunged her in. This was scarcely 
over, when the plaintive cry of a father and mother 
reached our ear, endeavouring to soothe the dying agonies 
of a child they seemed fondly to love, for in this instance 
the tears streamed down the mother's face, as she 
cried, “ ’Tis blessed to die by Gunga, my son ■” and then, 
pouring muddy water down his throat, both parents 
united in flinging him into the stream, saying, “ Mother 
Gunga, receive his soul!” 



While this poor mother’s mournful wail is still 
sounding, we remember, for our consolation, a story 

* When Government or humane persons try to prevent a sacrifice of 
this kind, those who desire to make it watch their opportunity, ami, 
after a little delay, consummate it a little lower down the stream, in a 
more retired place* No humane interference of Government in isolated 
cases can amend such a system as Hinduism. It must be struck at the - 
root. It is a many-headed monster, and no end is effected by cutting off 
one or two of the heads. The monster itself must be attacked and de¬ 
stroyed by the a word of the Spirit, which is the Word of God—that 
Word which Government have so blindly excluded from their schools and 
colleges. These river-murders have long been crying to Heaven, and yet 
they have never been forbidden up to this day. 
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told us at Calcutta by a native Christian preacher, who 
was stationed near the river. 

He was going out one day to preach, and meeting 
some people carrying a dying relative on a charpoy to 
the river side, he stopped them, thinking the young 
man might yet recover. He administered some medi¬ 
cine, the poor fellow revived, and was able to listen 
while his Christian countryman preached unto him 
Jesus. He asked, “ What are your hopes for eternity, 
if you should die?” “Hopes] Oh, I have none.” 
“ Whither are you going?” “I don’t know where; I 
will go where God leads me.” “You are a sinner.” 
“Yes.” He then unfolded to him the mystery of 
Christ’s redemption in concise and easy language. 
“ Sir,” .said the dying Hindu, “ I believe in that Sa¬ 
viour. I will cling to His feet, if He save me,” and 
he began to shed teara “ I shall soon die,” he added; 
“Oh the pain of dying 1” “Be patient, and look to 
Jesus,” said his friend, “ Yes, I will not leave Him ; 
I believe on Him.” 

Soon after his relatives bore him away, while unob¬ 
served, to the river side, and he was seen no more. 
His Christian countryman could only hope that he, 
like the dying thief, had found mercy at the eleventh 
hour, and that he should recognise him among the 
redeemed of all nations and kindreds who are before 
the throne of God. 

A cheering sight now meets our eye, and tells us 
that those who felt as we feel have been here before us, 
and that Christian parents, travelling in a boat as we 
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now are, were, in this very neighbourhood, sustained 
under a bitter bereavement by the Christian's hope. 
It is not quite all heathenism, thought we, as we ob¬ 
served a little tomb rising on the bank. There has been 
a sowing in corruption, to be raised in power, even 
here. The inscription on the tomb runs thus:— 

“ Dear little babe, thy spirit fled, 

Tby tender frame lies here, 

And o'er thy loved remains we shed 
The bitter, bitter tear. 

But faith, within the Saviour's arms. 

Views thee removed from pain, 

And faith the sting of death disarms, 

And says well meet again ; 

Y'hen we, through Christ, shall be like thee. 

Heirs of a blest eternity.” 

On reading this beautiful effusion of faith on the 
banks of the deified Ganges, we cannot but regard it a3 
a promise of the time when a similar hope, full of im¬ 
mortality, shall possess the mind of the now blinded 
Hindu, and we proceed on our way to Bhagulpur, 
where we conclude our melancholy journey, and tarry 
to describe the mission there. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

‘‘THE DAYSPRTNG FROM ON HIGH.” 

“Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance.”— 

Psalm ii. 8. 

Although the station of Bhagulpur is one of recent 
formation, as far as regards the Church Missionary- 
Society, several incipient efforts had been made there 
during previous years. It is a prettily-situated place, 
and thought to be one of the healthiest in India. 

Corrie fixed his eye on it twenty-four years ago, and 
staid there for some little time to ascertain its parti¬ 
cular features, and the most inviting points it pre¬ 
sented for missionary effort. Bishop Heber also en¬ 
tered warmly into the same subject, for he, too, visited 
the place, and was deeply interested by the hill tribes 
who inhabit the ranges, to which we have before re¬ 
ferred, adjacent to the station. Corrie was interested 
in them too, but particularly desired a missionary to 
the Hindus of the plains, though both he and Heber 
regarded the hill people as more promising; and, in 
1825, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
was induced, at the bishop's earnest request, to appoint 
Mr Christian, a German missionary, to commence the 
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work among these wild races, who had, till the end of 
the last century, been quite the terror of the lowlanders. 
These people, who are one of the numerous hill tribes 
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of India, so well worth being sought out and evangelised, 
are called Puharis, and are supposed by some to be the 
aborigines of the country, who fled to these places many 
hundreds of years ago, to escape the oppression of the 
Hindus who had conquered and settled themselves in 
the plains. Many doubt this theory, but it is a fact 
which no one doubts, that there they are, and that both 
the Hindus and the Mohammedans, who succeeded as 
conquerors, alike failed to subdue them, though their 
measures were no doubt severe enough. 

But kindness at length reached the strongholds 
of the Eajmehal highlanders ; for when the districts 
around came under the influence of the British Govern¬ 
ment, those who at first endeavoured to curb them by 
violence, without effect, determined to try what concili¬ 
ation would do, and invited the chieftains and their de¬ 
pendants to meet them, and attend some feasts, which 
they prepared for them. The invitation was accepted, 
and they received presents of heads and other trifling 
articles, which gained their good- will, and inspired them 
with confidence. 


ill® 


Mr 




named Cleveland, who possessed peculiar gifts for such 
a work, offered to use his efforts to tame and soften these 
turbulent people. 

He soon shewed he understood the mission he had 
undertaken. He went.amongst them unarmed, except 
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THE RODERICK DHU OR THE EAJMEHALS. 201 

with the law of kindness, and almost unattended. 
rigorously forbade and promptly punished all violence 
from the lowland zemindars, who, in this case, as in 
many others, were most frequently the aggr essors against 
the mountaineers. He got some of them to enter his 
service, learned their language, and, after much patience, 
by distributing presents judiciously, feasting them by 
hundreds at a time, and settling small pensions on all 
the principal chiefs, he completely overcame them, in¬ 
duced them to become the honorary guides of the post 
and road lying at the foot of the hills, friends with the 
lowlanders, and well-wishers of the Government. 

Mr Cleveland subsequently raised a regiment of arch¬ 
ers from amongst them, who were, after some time, en¬ 
trusted with fire-arms, and became a fine body of troops. 
It is a remarkable proof of his sound judgment and 
discrimination, that he chose for their first native com¬ 
mandant, in opposition to the remonstrances and en¬ 
treaties of the zemindars of the plains, a chief, named 
Jowrah, who was the Rob Roy, or perhaps, more strictly 
speaking, the Roderick Dim of the Rajmehals, the most 
popular of all others among his countrymen, and the 
most dreaded by the lowlanders. Jowrah remained 
through life a bold, active, and faithful servant of Go¬ 
vernment, in different enterprises against outlaws. 

The Puharis are middle-sized, or rather little men, 
but extremely well-made, with remarkably broad chests 
and long arms, fairer than Bengalis, but not so good- 
looking, having broad faces, small eyes, and rather fiat 
noses. The expression of their countenance is decidedly 
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cheerful and intelligent, and their women have a sort of 
sturdy smartness about them, whieh the lowland women 
do not possess. They are not forced to marry in child¬ 
hood according to the wretched system of the Hindus, 
and are generally chaste and industrious as wives. The 
men are musical, and make good fifers. The race are 
truthful and brave, are said to he admirably adapted for 
soldiers, and having no caste, they will eat food indis¬ 
criminately, and find no difficulty in many things which 
impede the efficiency of the Brahman Sepoy. 

Mr Cleveland encouraged them to bring down the 
productions of their hills for sale, and established regu¬ 
lar bazaars at the villages nearest to them, gave them 
wheat and barley for seed, and allowed none but their 
own chiefs to he their zemindars. So strong was the 
feeling of attachment towards this excellent man, that 
when he died in 1784, at the early age of twenty-nine, 
a monument was raised to his memory, at the joint ex¬ 
pense of the highland chiefs and lowland zemindars, 
and was endowed by them with some lands to keep it 
In repair. It is in the form of a Hindu mhut (small 
temple of a beehive shape), in a pretty situation on a 
green hill, and they usually met around it once a year, 
holding a pooja, or sort of religious spectacle, in honour 
of his memory. 

Mr Cleveland set on foot a school, and formed seve¬ 
ral other plans for the benefit of the Pnharis, which 
greatly languished after his death. The pensions which 
he had promised to the hill chiefs, in consideration of 
their maintaining peace, were regularly paid by the 
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Supreme Government, but never reached their desti¬ 
nation, being embezzled on various pretences, and the 
old encroachments of the zemindars on their frontiers 
•were allowed with impunity for many years; but Lord 
Hastings interested himself much for them, and justice 
was again done them. To their credit they had re¬ 
mained loyal and obedient to their oath of allegiance, 
though often complaining they were forgotten. 

When Heber and Corrie met at Bhagulpur, in 1824 
they saw one of Cleveland’s surviving pupils, who was 
then acting as native commandant, and was much, re¬ 
verenced by his countrymen. He was at that time 
useful in bringing the school together again, under Lord 
dlastings' patronage. 

These tribes have a regular administration of jus¬ 
tice among themselves, by the ancient institution of a 
“Punchaet,” or a jury of five old men, in every village. 

They offer up frequent prayers to one Supreme Beingi 
and sacrifices of animals to inferior deities. They have 
no idols or images, but consecrate a black stone found 
in the hills, and use it as an altar. Several festivals 
are kept among them, and they live much in fear of evil 
spirits, whom they try to propitiate by various means. 

Their hills are very beautiful, and extremely fertile; 
hut water is scarce, though this might be easily reme¬ 
died by^ digging tanks. Much more that is interesting 
might be added, but we will rather speak of the mis¬ 
sionary effort that has been made for them, which, it 
will be seen, has been hitherto lamentably small. 

Mr Christian reached Bhagulpur in 1825, and soon 
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gained some acquaintance with the hill language, of 
which he compiled a vocabulary. 

The influence which he quickly acquired among the 
people was veiy great, for though he could only spend 
three months of the year entirely among them, on account 
of the peculiar malaria of their climate, which fatally 
affects a European constitution, he had the art of win¬ 
ning the regard and esteem of natives of every class j 
so that he was considered by these simple highlanders 
as a superior being, and the attachment and confidence 
manifested towards him by them was quite touching. 

They confided their children entirely and absolutely 
to his care, and allowed him to take them with him to 
the station of Bhagulpur, far distant from their moun¬ 
tain homes. His hope was to educate them, and pre¬ 
pare them to return as instructors to their countrymen; 
but his plans were all frustrated by his early removal, 
after only two years’ labour. During that period he 
made two excursions to the hills, and in his journal 
kept during one of these we find the following para¬ 
graph, so indicative of a cheerful, happy, spirited mis¬ 
sionary:— 

« My people are all very ill with fever, and ho one to 
cook my dinner. X went to the top of Bursey to see 
two sick persons, and in descending, the prospect be¬ 
fore me was enchanting. To the west a chain of 
mountains, as far as the eye could reach; just hanging 
under the last light of the departed day, the moon, 
like a silver line, was just visible, sinking below the 
summit of a hill, an immense plain of jungle lay to 
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the south; and on the east Teen Pahar, lifting itself: 
alone, like three majestic rocks, from the bosom of the 
ocean. My spirits were raised by the grandeur of the 
scene before me, and I pleased myself in singing the 
praises of Him who causes the desert to smile, and 
makes all nature glad before Him. 

“I stood and looked at my little cottage and school¬ 
room, and as I gazed, how happy, I thought, I ought to 
feel myself here, in the midst of such tranquillity, envied 
or hated by none, and envying or hating nobody! Well 
content should I be to renounce the world, and the ad¬ 
vantages of society, and spend my days in this lone 
retreat, to teach these children of nature the hand that 
made them, and prepare a people for the Lord.” 

On a Sunday he writes, “ This has been one of my 
happiest days. I arose pleased and. grateful to the 
Giver of all good; the beams of His sun, that came just 
then darting over the dark foliage of the hills, seemed 
to shed on me, as on nature, an enlivening influence. 
I found myself with every external comfort that can 
minister to our earthly ease and contentment; at least 
so I felt. The day seemed altogether a Sabbath: the 
wind, which for several days had been blowing a breeze, 
was still; the clouds ranged themselves in the hori¬ 
zon ; no voice of busy men disturbed the air; and the 
only sound to be heard was the cooing of the turtle, 
and the distant noise of ox bells, which had the effect 
of the gurgling of a rivulet.” 

The following passages refer to the close of 1826:— 
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206 HILL-MEN BURYING THEIR DEAD. 

to the ground about eight o'clock in the evening, cleared 
away the jungle, and pitched the tent. While this was 
going on I stood and admired the wildness and interest 
of the scene before me. The night was a beautiful 
moonlight, and shewed the mountains on all sides, and 
from its faint light added to their height. There were 
low forests on all sides of us. My people busily em¬ 
ployed in setting up the tent; some Pnharis observing 
them at a short distance; and here and there among the 
trees a group of people sitting round a fire, with the 
stillness and serenity of everything around, presented 
such a picture as I have seldom seen. In the evening, 
I took a walk to the burial-ground; the graves placed 
east and west, side by side, in a line along the foot of 
the hill; they had stones, picked up from the side of the 
mountain, arranged decently over them, to prevent wild 
beasts tearing up the bodiea 

“ I asked my hill-man how his people buried their 
dead. He said, when a person died the corpse was 
washed with water, and then anointed with oil; after 
that, laid on a bed till the day following, when at even¬ 
ing it was borne to the grave, and laid in it quietly. 
Immediately over the body sticks were laid across; on 
these was spread a piece of linen, on which stones are 
carefully laid, that there might not be a passage for the 
earth to fall on the dead. The grave was then filled up 
with earth, when the nearest relative pronounced the 
fimeral oration, in these few words, in Puhari :— 

“ ‘ Thou wast bom—thou hast died—thou hast de¬ 
parted: keep him safe, 0 God!' 
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A SCENE IN THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF HILL-MEN. 207 

“ The grave is visited every day for the first fifteen 
days after interment I asked if they ever exposed the 
dead in the forests to be devoured by wild beasts ? He 
said he had never seen or heard of such a thing. I asked 
him what they thought of the souls of the deceased. 
He said that they did not know very well ; some said 
that they died with the body, and others that they had 
gone to the sky.” 

The following anecdote, related by Mr Droese, though 
it belongs to a later period, will give us a picture of the 
hill-man in his domestic life, which, though saddening 
to the feelings, evinces that he is susceptible of grati¬ 
tude as well as love:— 

“ A hill-woman died, leaving two very young infants, 
twins. The father, as is not unusual among* hill 
people, made up his mind to bury these helpless infants 
in the grave of their mother, but the missionary sent 
him word that he should not do so cruel a thing, for 
Ins wife would come in the evening, and take the°chil- 
dren off his hands. They were found lying on a du ty 
rag, and brought to the mission-house. 

“The poor father came daily a distance of three 
miles to see how the two little things were thriving, and 
each time he came he brought them something to eat, 
and several friends accompanied him, to see how well 
the babes were cared for. He sometimes stopped above 
an hour turning their little bodies t© and fro, inspecting 
everything about them, and expressing his gratification. 

“ It may appear singular that this father, after an 
intention apparently so inhuman, should exhibit such 
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marks of unfeigned affection, but this is easily ex¬ 
plained. Had the babes not been buried they would 
inevitably have star ved, as no other woman would nurse 
them, from the superstitious fear of dying herself in 
consequence. The hill-man knows nothing of bringing 
up an infant without a nurse, so he thinks it least cruel 
to let it die in the grave of its mother.” 

Mr Christian's journals during his brief missionary 
course contain many interesting allusions to the cus¬ 
toms and dispositions of the Puharis, by which it really 
seems apparent that Heber and Oorrie had judged 
correctly in believing them to offer a promising soil for 
evangelistic labour; but on his third visit to the hills, 
having attempted to go a little too early in the sea¬ 
son, Mr Christian fell a victim to jungle fever, and 
though he returned immediately to Bhagulpur for 
medical aid, it was unavailable: he died on the loth 
of December 1827, in his thirty-first year, beloved, 
esteemed, and regretted by all who knew him. 

His wife lingered till the 11th of January, when she 
followed her husband to his rest, calling’on that Saviour 
in whom she devoutly trusted, and they lie side by side 
in the burial-ground at Bhagulpur. His three children ,, 
his catechist, and seven servants, fell victims to the same 
complaint, and a stone in the graveyard records the 
mournful fact, that thirteen individuals, composing the 
whole party, sunk together under this dreadful malady. 

Thus the cherished plan of making an impression 
upon the wild people of the Rajmehal hills was for 
the time being disappointed, as many other promising 
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missionary projects in India have been, for want of 
agency. The Pnhari children who had been entrusted 
to Mr Christian’s care relapsed into superstition and 
ignorance, and for twenty years Bhagulpur and the 
interesting people of the hills were left without a mis¬ 
sionary. 

During this long period, many journeys were made 
among them by the zealous Baptist missionary, Mr 
Leslie, of Monghyr, who learnt their language; but in 
one of his excursions he too got a dangerous attack of 
fever, which necessitated his return to Europe for the 
restoration of his health, and he never, again laboured 
in the same locality. 

. In 1846-7, Mr Hurter, a devoted Swiss from Schaff- 
hausen, came to Bengal, purposing to seek a field of 
labour, and to support himself on his own little pro¬ 
perty. Upon the advice of experienced brethren at 
Calcutta—among others, Mr Leslie—he located himself 
at Bhagulpur, and soon acquired Hinduwi and the hill 
language, as well as English, and preached in all three 
with fluency and unction. 

A church had been built by the zeal of the residents, 
who were stirred up by the earnestness of Mr Brown, 
the judge, a son of David Brown, and they Had occa¬ 
sionally the services of a chaplain, but, when without 
one, gladly accepted Mr Hurter’s.kind ministrations. 

When he perceived the mass of work to be overtaken, 
he longed to see an additional missionary, and a more 
powerful agency brought to bear upon the people, and 
.he hailed with a joyful welcome a visit from Weitbrecht 
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in 1848, wlio liad come by the invitation of Mr Brown 
to help in the organisation of a plan for the establish¬ 
ment of a Church mission. Mr Vaux, the chaplain, 
whose services were divided between this place and 
Monghyr, was also full of happiness in the prospect of 
enlarged efforts ; and a missionary sermon was preached 
by Weitbrecht. 

They then held a meeting in the church, and had 
several speakers. Mr Brown was in the chair, and Mr 
Vaux gave out a hymn, and offered prayer. Mr Harter 
said in his speech, “ England owes a duty to India, and 
that is, to strive for her conversion to Christ. In the 
apostolic days, the whole Church did missionary work, 
but in our days it is expected to be done by a few 
detached officers, while the Church, the privates, remain 
behind. How, then, can we expect it to be accom¬ 
plished?" 

This meeting produced a strong effect, and every 
European resident at the station came forward liberally 
with subscriptions, and earnest letters were written to 
the Committee of the Church Missionary Society. 

Of Mr Hurter, Weitbrecht remarks, “This good man 
has set a noble example, and I see with thankfulness 
that he is heard attentively by the people. 1 went 
with him to the bazaar—he knows the language well, 
and preaches eloquently. He has built himself a bun¬ 
galow partly with his own hands. The Europeans 
respect him exceedingly. Such an instance of self- 
denial is very beautiful, but, alas, how rain! He is 
very unpretending, but a really superior, clever man.” 


ANOTHER LABOURER SINKS INTO THE DUST. 2H 

Captain Don, a pious officer, and Mr Brown, in¬ 
structed a class of hill-boys; some of the hill-people 
were baptized, and prospects looked bright. Mr Hurter 
seemed so vigorous in body, and so fitted for the hill- 
people, to whom he purposed devoting his chief strength, 
that many warm hearts were made glad, but again 
had the oft-repeated lesson to be learnt, that “ God's 
ways are not as man’s ways, nor His thoughts as our 
thoughts.” 

Mr Hurter set out on his accustomed excursion to the 
hills at the season thought safe, but was notwithstand¬ 
ing struck down with hill fever, and returned, as Mr 
Christian had done before him, to die; mourned most 
deeply by those who knew his worth, and valued him 
for his work’s sake. “So sinks one labourer after 
another into the dust,” writes Weitbrecht, “and India 
is not converted! but the Lord’s time will come.” His 
designs are bright even when treasured up in the hidden 
mines of His unrevealed purposes i 

Thus was Bhagulpur again left for two years without 
a missionary, and the Lord’s people there were taught to 
wait in faith and patience upon Him. He enabled them 
to do so, and in March 1850, Mr Droese, another Ger¬ 
man, who had providentially come into connexion with 
the Church mission (from the inability of the Berlin 
Society to continue to maintain him), was happily 
brought, with his energetic wife, to this long-tried, oft- 
forsaken station. 

During the period that had intervened between Mr 
Christian’s death and Mr Hurter’s arrival, a very large 
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addition had been made to the population, in the 
admission of another tribe of people called the San- 
tkals, who cultivate the valleys and low grounds among 
the hills, where the Puharis will not dwell;—thus the 
station is now still more important than it was twenty 
years ago. The Santhais are shy, laborious, industrious, 
and enterprising ; their only similarity to the Puharis 
consists in the great simplicity of social and religious 
life among them. 

We will now turn to the bright side of our picture, 
and relate a little of Mr Droese/s experience In Ms 
missionary labours. In speaking of the hill-people in 
1852, he says, “They are open to conviction, and 
more easily impressed with the weighty simplicity of 
the gospel than the Hindus, whose minds have been 
distorted by an artfully wrought-out system of false 
religion. If the missionary dwells on the theme that 
tire Son of God left the glory of heaven, and came on 
earth to suffer for sinful mankind, and to die for us a 
most painful death, the hill-man will generally listen 
with an expression of astonishment or awe, as if he. 
were about to exclaim, What do I hear! 0 God! is it 
thus that Thou lovest man ? 

“ I have met among them with much encouragement, 
and have occasionally seen them so deeply moved and 
affected by the truths of the gospel, that I found great 
difficulty in preserving within myself the needful calm¬ 
ness'of mind. ,';f 

“Almost all the converts here are from the lull- 
people ; and if God be pleased to continue His blessing 
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on the work carried on among them, they may soon 
form a numerous Christian congregation at Bhagulpur; 
and we may also see the gospel speed its way to their 
hills, where at present the dreariness of a half-savage 
everyday life is relieved by nothing except feasts, 
dedicated to drunkenness, in honour of the being they 
worship; where drinking songs resound from rock to 
rock, but the praises of God remain unsung. 

“ It is true it may never be possible for a European 
missionary to settle among those hills, for to live there 
is death to any but hill-men themselves. Yet this 
obstacle is likely to be greatly lessened by that con¬ 
tinual communication which is kept up between the 
hill-people now residing at Bhagulpur, and those living 
■in the hills. 

“ Most of the people here, though they may not 
think of ever returning to their hills for good, continue 
to look upon them as their home. There they retain 
their fields and other family possessions; to the hills 
their savings go; to the hills they repeatedly send wife 
and children; to the hills they themselves repair when¬ 
ever they can obtain leave; and to the hills they will 
also, please God, carry and spread the glad tidings of 
salvation. In fact, some feeble beginning has already 
been made. Some of those whom I am now preparing 
for baptism, persuaded by their Christian relatives, 
have left their hills for the sake of receiving further 
Christian instruction here. 

“ There is now at Bhagulpur a little flock of fifty 
souls, some of whom have been gathered through the 
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zealous exertions of those kind Christian friends to 
whose deep interest in the spread of Christianity the 
Bhagulpur mission owes its origin, 1 found, on my 
arrival, six adults and one child already baptized, and 
have since gradually been adding to the number. An 
elderly woman, seeing a little congregation springing 
up, came to me one day, and professed herself a Chris¬ 
tian. I had long known her, and often admired her 
activity and good behaviour —she had been baptized by 
Mr Christian twenty-four years before ! 

*f Maheshah Shama, the first hill-man I baptized, 
became acquainted with the truth through the Baptist 
missionaries at Monghyr, and subsequently sought and 
obtained further instruction from Mr Hurter during 
the short period he pursued his zealous labours. In 
Maheshah I found not only a sincere inquirer, but a 
lover of truth. Even before he was baptized, he used 
to collect the children of his class in the government 
school (the school originally formed by Mr Cleveland), 
where he was teacher, around him, praying with them 
and reading to them the Word of God. 

“ I received him into our church six months after 
my arrival, and as he is a man advanced in years, and 
graces his profession of the gospel with a truly consis¬ 
tent life, he enjoys the esteem not only of his own 
people, but of all who know him. 

“ He is remarkably acquainted with the Word of 
God, which may well be said to be his sole delight. 
Oh, how many born in a Christian country, who have 
from their earliest childhood enjoyed the best Christian 
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education, might learn from this man to love the Sa¬ 
viour, and to serve Him! He has lately, of liis own 
accord, commenced a prayer-meeting at his house, con¬ 
ducted in the hill language, to which he invites such as 
cannot well understand the HinduwL” 

Thus these sturdy mountaineers, who never bowed 
to the ancient conquerors of Hindusthan, have been 
brought into subjection to the gospel of Christ, and 
manifest its power to subdue the human heart as satis¬ 
factorily as the Hindu of the plains. 

“ But/' writes Mr Droese, “ as yet our mission sta¬ 
tions are but watch-posts—the missionaries the watch¬ 
men, trying to awaken the people for the coming mom, 
as also to keep awake and prepare the blessed few who 
have risen to life. 

“A Christian congregation is to be to the missionary 
a crown of joy. Our heavenly Master wore a crown of 
thorns. Should we then think it strange when our 
crowns sometimes prove such ? Tlie servant is not 
greater than his master; and yet our crowns are not 
altogether crowns of thorns, but here and there roses 
too are seen, and the time will come when all the thorns 
will have dropped off, and a crown of glory instead 
will be our portion. Such thoughts sustain us, and 
enable us humbly to submit to our trials; they animate 
and cheer us to hold on, pleading for the perishing 
multitudes around us. My congregation is often the 
cause of much anxiety to me, but also of pure and holy 
satisfaction. It is my flock and my garden, which I 
try to cultivate with earnest prayer.” 
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the heathen cannot be expected to have advanced beyond 
the stage of spiritual childhood, and the faith and pa¬ 
tience of the missionary are frequently put to a severe 
test, as his journals manifest, but he knows that thus 
it must be, and that he who “ goeth forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing sheaves with Mm.” 

The fulfilment of this promise Mr Droese has indeed 
been permitted to experience far more rapidly than 
most Indian missionaries, even among hill, tribes. The 
devoted German brethren on the west, at Chota Nag¬ 
pur, though a large and compact body, had to sow, and 
watch and wait for the springing, seven long weary 
years, before they baptized their first convert, who has 
since been followed by so many hundreds of others, and 
several of their number closed their eyes in death with¬ 
out seeing anything. But Mr Droese has reported, year 
by year, encouraging numbers of admissions into the 
church, and was already at the end of 1853, able to tell 
us that his congr egation consisted of one hundred and 
twenty-five members, twenty-eight of whom were com¬ 


municants. But then we must remember there had been 


waitihg, watching, and praying, for years before he came. 

The late venerable Bishop of Calcutta, after visiting 
the station in 1854, writes, “ This mission is one of the 
most striking instances that I have seen of solid and 
yet rapid success. I confirmed fifty converts, and took 
possession of a commodious church, which is being 
erected in the name of the Church Missionary Society. 
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Mr Broese lias deeply felt, like all single-handed 
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Hindu Woman giving her Chad to a Missionary's Wife in a time of distress. 









CHAPTER XIV. 

THE CLOUD WITH A SILVER LINING. 

tr Surely the wrath or man shall praise thee : the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain.”—P salm Ixxvi. 20. 

It was while the mission was in the promising condi¬ 
tion we have described that the Santhals broke out 
into open insurrection against the British Government, 
raid checked for a time some of the best plans of the 
missionary. His hill schools were broken up, and the 
poor girls fled to Mr Droeses house in the station; for, 
said they, “if the insurgents attack Bhagulpur/’ as it 
was known to be their intention to do, “ the only place 
of safety will be the missionary's house ” 

¥ Happily the station was preserved, though a host of 
eight thousand Santhals was, for nearly fourteen days, 
encamped about twenty-five miles off, ready to fail 
upon the place. The only thing which preserved it 
was a small hill-stream, which, in consequence of an 
unusually heavy rain, had risen to such a height, and 
was running along so violently, that the Santhals could 
not cross it. 

Be strong was the current, that the buffaloes, which 
they repeatedly drove in to test its force, were all of 
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them carried down the stream, though they live much 
in water, and swim very well. Had these animals suc¬ 
ceeded in gaming the other shore, the Santkals would, 
as they are accustomed to do, have crossed the stream 
on them, and a day's march would have brought them 
to Bhagulpur, which was protected only by a small 

body of hill-rangers, scarcely sufficient to guard the 
jail. 

But the Lord looked down upon His people in their 
distress, heard the cries of the missionary and his 
trembling band of converts, and kept the waters at 
their height by incessant rain, till troops arrived for 
their protection, and soon after the Santkals were com¬ 
pelled to evacuate their position near the river. 

It appears that these poor people had many griev¬ 
ances, especially from the native officials, in collecting 
their heavy ground-rents. This is the sad story uni¬ 
versal in India, and must ever continue so under the 
present system of sub-letting, as well as while European 
officials are so few as to be compelled to trust to native 
agents responsibilities for which they are unfit, from 
their habits of bribery and corruption. 

The wily Hindu money-lenders helped to goad on 
these poor simple hill-men by their cheating and chi¬ 
canery. I hey had also been much provoked by the 
underlings employed in the railway works passing 
through the^ country, who engaged their services as 
coolies, and failed to pay them fairly. They could not 
obtain justice, any more than the peasant of the plains 
groaning under the zemindar oppressor is able to do so. 
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He is abject, and tamely submits; but the brave moun¬ 
taineer, possessing a nature that is easily wrought 
upon, breaks out into open violence, plunders the 
neighbouring country, and commits those atrocities 
which ever characterise the excited passions of the 
heathen, until put down by a military force, against 
which he cannot contend. 

“ Missionaries labouring among them,” writes Mr 
Droese, might have served to help them to a more 
extensive knowledge and a juster appreciation of the 
character of their rulers—might also have helped them 
to get some of their grievances noticed. And there 
is no doubt that the preaching of the gospel through 
the missionaries would have infused into the race 
notions more humane than their demon-worship in¬ 
spired them with, so that their rising would not have 
been attended by the perpetration of such dreadful 
cruelties as were practised on most of the victims who 
fell into their hands. 

“The people of those villages in. which schools had 
been commenced,, acting under the influence of the 
Christian teachers, were the last to rise in insurrection, 
and only did so at length on being forced by the main 
body; and they first gave warning to their teachers to 
withdraw, and secure their own safety in time, as the 
friendly villagers among whom they were living were 
no longer able to protect them/’ 

When the children of these people fled to Mrs 
Droese, they told her “ their mothers were crying at 
home night and day.” We can faintly conceive the sor- 
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rowful scenes that then passed in those mountain 
homes, or the dreadful penalty they had to pay for in¬ 
dulging in rebellion, when the Government soldiers 
executed vengeance upon them. 

Had the station been kept up from the time of Mr 
Christian till now, Mr Droese felt assured that the 
labours of the missionaries would have been blest to 
the conversion of thousands, whose sympa thy for rulers 
holding the same faith as themselves would have kept 
them from rising, and, through their influence over 
their heathen neighbours, the rebellion would have 
been altogether prevented. 

These races, once converted to Christianity, would 
more effectually secure the internal peace of the Indian 
empire than all the war machinery man can provide. 
Now r every outlaw has a refuge among them, and a 
mixed race springing from such is in existence, bearing 
a distinct name, and notorious for being clever, good- 
looking, and bent on mischief-—the most daring rob¬ 
bers to be found. 

Soon after the suppression of the insurrection, a 
plan was suggested to place the Sa/nthals under the in¬ 
struction of Christian teachex’S in schools formed by 
theChvxeh Missionary Society's missionary, and sup¬ 
ported by Gos r erntnent. In a letter dated May 1857, 
it is spoker cl as a settled thing, that Mr Droese was 
to establish m many schools ,sible at once, and 
for the buildings, teachers, and .books, Government 
would pay. The correspondence regarding this plan 
and its details occupied a long time, and it seems at 
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length to have been decided, that although the scheme 
was sanctioned by the Supreme Government in India, 
"the Home Government interposed to prohibit the 
carrying out of the plan, adhering to the conviction 
that it would be altogether opposed to the rules hitherto 
observed, to take any steps which might have the ap¬ 
pearance of uniting the Government with a Missionary 
Society, in measures having the aim of converting any 
class of the population to Christianity.” 

The despatch closes with the following paragraph :— 
“We see no reason for applying to the case of the 
Santhuls a different principle from that which has been 
applied to the general population, and we accordingly 
direct that a scheme may bo prepared for affording to 
the inhabitants of the Santhal district the means of 
education through the agency of the government officers, 
who must be most strictly enjoined to abstain from any 
attempt to introduce religious subjects in any form.'’ 

This paragraph needs no comment. Taken in con¬ 
nexion with what has been stated before, it conveys in¬ 
ternal evidence of the existence of a suicidal policy. The 
local authority has not, however, yielded to this view, 
and the schools which were commenced have not been 
abolished. 

It was at Eohni, near Deogurh, in this district, that, 
on the evening of the 12th of June 1857, three Eng¬ 
lish officers were drinking tea together outside the 
house, when suddenly was heard a rush of feet towards 
them. All were immediately and desperately attacked 
by men bearing the appearance of Sepoys in undress. 
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Two were badly wounded, and one, Sir Norman Leslie, 
was killed. Poor fellow! he lived but half an hour, 
and “felt it very hard to die hi this manner/' 

It being a dark and cloudy night, the murderers 
could not bo traced, but it was believed, from circum¬ 
stances afterwards ascertained, that they were some of 
the disbanded Sepoys, who were known to have come 
into the district to talk over the Santkals, and induce 
them to join the rebels. They probably thought that 
if they deprived them of their officers, to whom they 
were known to be much attached, they would get dis¬ 
heartened, and be persuaded to coalesce with the mu¬ 
tineers. 

The latest missionary accounts from this interesting 
station are contained in a letter written on the 25th 
of May 1857, by Mrs Droese, who says, “ Our mission 
at Bhagulpur has now been exactly seven years in 
existence, and a vineyard has been planted, which has 
already borne rich fruit. A good sized mission-house, 
an orphanage, a church, and several schools, shew' to 
the bodily eye what we owe to the help and co-opera¬ 
tion of those interested in our mission, and the Lord 
has shown vs that His holy Word has the same power 
as it had in earlier times, and that He works as He did 
of old 

“.Wo have a Church of about two hundred souls, 
without reckoning those who have been called from 
the midst of us to the church above. If we look at in¬ 
dividual members, we cannot say the greater number 
are all we could wish. Most of them are but as children 
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in understanding, and must be brought before the Lord 
as children. Some give ns cause for uneasiness from 
their lukewarmness and instability, and but few could 
be taken as examples of matured Christian character. 

“ My desire is very earnest, that our friends in Ger¬ 
many, and also in England, may be stirred up to pray 
for our mission specially. Many probably are impressed 
with the mistaken idea that the new converts from 
heathenism are models of holiness and piety. They 
forget how many hindrances these converts have to 
contend with, and to what evil examples they are ex¬ 
posed from childhood. 

“This is the case with all missions among the 
heathen; but our Christians in Bhagulpur seem parti¬ 
cularly to need, in this respect, the intercessory prayers 
of our friends at home. Most of them are soldiers in 
the corps raised from the hill-men; and therefore they 
cannot, like other native Christians, live apart from the 
heathen, but must dwell with their families in the bar¬ 
racks, where a Christian and his wife must often live in 
the same room with ten or twelve heathen soldiers. 

“ Here Satan exercises his power—these lambs of 
Christ's flock are surrounded with wolves, ready to en¬ 
tice them to the grossest sins, and, if they cannot suc¬ 
ceed, persecuting them with scoffs and mockings. 

“ If our friends could see how often the members of 
our church are tormented by their nearest relatives, and 
exposed to every kind of scorn and persecution, they 
would put up redoubled prayers for them. Ilow can 
we wonder that persons so circumstanced should often 
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fall ? We must look on it as a special grace from the 
Lord when the braised reed is not quite crushed, nor 
the smoking flax quenched; and yet we have many 
Christians in whom the Lord’s power has been glori¬ 
ously shewn forth, and who bear witness of what man¬ 
ner of spirit they are, and that the Lord works mightily 
in weak vessels; who walk in His footsteps, and are an 
example of all we should desire to see,” 

In this letter a elear and distinct view is given of 
the exact condition of the mission, as it was after 
the Santhal outbreak had been entirely quelled, and 
before the excitement arose consequent on late events. 
It is certainly, on the whole, an encouraging view; and 
it is further cheering to find that a brother missionary, 
Mr Erhardt, was at the beginning of 1857 associated 
with Mr Droese, to share his toils and anxieties. 

There has been much alarm and excitement felt at 
Bhagulpur during recent events. In June, no European 
knew if the next hour would find him living or dead, 
and the feelings of all were kept in a terrible state of 
suspense for a lengthened period. 

“ Cleveland’s House ” was fortified as a shelter for 
all Europeans, in case any necessity should arise to seek 
such a refuge, and the missionaries proceeded with 
their daily labours, calmly waiting on Him who has 
promised that no hair shall fall from the heads of His 
people without His permission; determined to continue 
with their native flock as long as possible, hoping that 
all was permitted to accomplish Cod’s wise purposes, 
and to prepare the heathen of India for the extensive 
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reception of the gospel, as well as to shew the English 
nation how needful it is for her to use increased effort 
on behalf of her Indian subjects. 

« Surely,” wrote Mr Droese, “ after all that has now 
occurred, no Englishman will venture to say, as has too 
often been said, that the people of this land are better 
with their own religion, and that it is a pity to make 
them Christians. 5 ’ 

At length the mission families were compelled to 
leave their house for safety every night, and. all the 
ladies and children in the station wei'e, by order of the 
Government, sent down to Calcutta in a steamer, ihe 
missionaries’ wives remained, and hoped to be allowed 
to do so, but were told soon after it was tbeir impera¬ 
tive duty to go. What they felt at having to leave 
their home, their mission, and, above all, their beloved 
husbands, He who sent them this trial alone knew; 
but their trust was in Him—they felt assured He would 
do all things well, and their faith was honoured. By 
various mistakes as to joining the steamers, they were 
prevented from starting till the people gained more 
confidence, which they considered as a sign from the 
Lord that they should not go at all. 

Thus they were left the only ladies in the station, 
and were greatly supported by perceiving, that these 
days of anxiety had not produced a bad influence upon 
the converts, but, on the contrary, had quickened their 
prayers, and made them more careful. “ I am much 
pleased with the spirit our orphan girls have shewn, 
writes Mrs Droese. “ They arc not only content with 
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coarser and commoner food—they have meat only once 
a week now—-bat the elder girls, of their own accord, 
work in their leisure hours for the clothing they want. 
Their troubles teach these poor girls valuable lessons of 
self-dependence. ’ The day-school, wliich was emptied 
for a fortnight, again filled, poor orphan children were 
sent in, and up to the latest accounts, were continuing 
to be received. 

This was one among many other instances, in which 
missionaries and their wives remained at their posts, 
and continued their work, even when the very frame¬ 
work of society was disjointed, when friends were 
failing—for their kind friends were cut off, or spoiled 
of all they possessed—and danger the most appalling 
surrounded them on all sides. 

The expected mutiny never took place, for the soldiers 
were so alarmed by a visit from General On tram, and 
by observing the digging of some entrenchments, which 
they thought was to lay a mine to blow them all up, 
that on the very same evening they all ran away, and 
from that time the fear of danger subsided. 

Mrs Droese adds, “ The Lord deals very wonderfully 
with His people. We are often tempted to ask why 
He has allowed all the bloody and cruel deeds lately 
committed, and why He permits Satan and the people 
who sit in darkness to lift up their hands against the 
people of the Lord ? He knows why. Brighter days may 
after this come for India—days when they who now 
know not the Saviour will come to ask for that Christ 
whom they now want to crucify in His poor followers." 
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If we cross the river on leaving Bhagulpur, and drop 
down to Caragola Ghaut, a little lower on the opposite 
side, we again land, and, mounting an elephant, the 
common mode of travelling in this locality, we journey 
through the district of Purneah, a rich and populous 
country, intersected with numerous rivers, and thickly 
dotted with towns and villages; but we do not in our 
course mark any missionary stations, for here no Pro¬ 
testant missionary has ever set his foot, except to 
itinerate in the cold season, though in this and the ad¬ 
jacent districts of Dinagepur and Rungpur, there are 
more than four millions of immortal souls all lying in 
utter darkness. 

At the station of Dinagepur, indeed, an aged Baptist 
missionary has long laboured most indefatigably, and 
gathered in a flock of converts. The Roman Catholics 
are here likewise, and have baptized many nominal 
Christians; but until within the last few years even the 
numerous indigo-planters and other Europeans, scat¬ 
tered over this large area of country, were quite desti¬ 
tute of any means of grace, and several among them had 
not heard a sermon or seen a minister for twenty years. 

The Bishop of Calcutta, concerned for the spiritual 
destitution of this and similar districts, took measures 
to provide, ill 1845, an English clergyman, who was 
loca ted at the station of Purneah in January 1847; and, 
being a man of missionary spirit, he got a native cate¬ 
chist from Benares, and commenced a school and ver¬ 
nacular preaching. 

It was an encouraging beginning-—the school was 
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well attended, the catechist was faithful, and in 1848, 
Weitbrecht, who was visiting the place, writes, “ Mysari, 
a youth belonging to the hill-rangers, was baptized by 
Mr Dicken, wjho preached a very appropriate sermon 
after the solemn ceremony, which was witnessed by the 
congregation with deep interest, it being the first bap¬ 
tism of a heathen convert among Protestant Christians 
at this place, though the Bo man Catholics have many. 
Thus, a good beginning is, I hope, made in missionary 
work.” 

Alas! it was bat “ a beginning,” for in less than 
four years Mr Dickens health broke tip, and he had to 
leave India; the school, the catechist, and the native con¬ 
verts were all dispersed; and it remains a melancholy 
fact, that no Protestant missionary agency, not even of 
the feeblest kind, is now at work in the whole district 
of Purneah. 

We pass right through this district till we reach 
Titalaya, which lies just across- its border in Bungpur, 
where it will be remembered Mr Schroeter proceeded 
in 1817 (see page 49). On our journey our eyes have 
been feasted with the sight of that portion of the mag¬ 
nificent range of the Himmakyas, in which is situated 
the highest peak. The snowy summits, illuminated by 
the setting sun, look so bright and beautiful, that we 
unite with Heber in exclaiming, 

“ Every prospect pJeases, and only man in vile. 1 " 

During Mr Schroeterk brief missionary life of four 
years, be could do little but what was preparatory. Of 
that sort of labour he accomplished much for the time, 
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and lie also preached and conversed with the natives. 
Major Latter, the pious officer through whose influence 
he had come to the spot, describes him as “ most zeal¬ 
ous and indefatigable.” The Marquis of Hastings 
stated, on the occasion of his decease, that “his death 
was a real loss to science and humanity, for in such a 
course he was zealous and unremitting.” 

After his death, another German missionary, La 
Roche, succeeded him ; but, he, too, was soon worn out, 
left the place, and died on his journey home. Others 
were to follow, but, before they could reach, Major 
Latter died in 1822; and from that time, now thirty- 
five years, no effort of any kind has been made in this 
direction, though in this case the Government of India 
were willing to pay the salary of any agent the Mis¬ 
sionary Society might send, in consideration of certain 
benefits they had been led by Major Latter to believe 
would arise from his location there. 

We cannot leave this neighbourhood without refer¬ 
ring for a moment to the devotedness of one individual, 
Mr Start, who in 1831 came to India, and has since 
brought out more than twenty German missionaries at 
his own expense, and laboured in many ways to pro¬ 
mote the spiritual good of its people, throughout a wide 
extent of country, in these districts. Whatever may he 
said of a want of missionary spirit in the Church of 
Christ at large, no lack of it exists in this apostolic, 
patient, self-denying man, and his efforts have been 
largely blessed. 

It may be added that he considers a great change to 
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have become apparent in the spirit of the people during 
his sojourn in the country, even in the neglected dis¬ 
trict of Purneah, which he has traversed frequently on 
his way to and from a station he has formed in the 
lower range of the Himmalayas, beyond Titalaya, at the 
Sanatorium of Darjeeling. This must-be in consequence 
of the light diffused by missionary itinerancies. Mr 
Start has translated the Gospels into the Lepcha, the 
language of one of the tribes near Darjeeling, and has 
published them at his own expense. This was one of 
the works at which Schroeter and La Roche had aimed 
so many years before. 


CHAPTEK XT. 

1 ^|||. THE LITTLE SEED TAKING BOOT. 

“For ye have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, 
ye might receive the promise/'—H eb. x. 36. 

We now return to the banks of the Ganges, and pursue 
our journey till we reach Monghyr, the station next 
above Bhagulpur, where there is something to refresh 
the spiritual eye and heart of a passing visitor. 

The work here was commenced hy Chamberlain, and 
the present missionaries are men of the same spirit, who 
make extensive tours in the cold season, over the ne¬ 
glected districts from which we have just returned. 

It was to a native Christian, who came forward and 
revealed to the magistrate the existence of a plot which 
had been formed by a rich Mohammedan to kill them 
all, that the Europeans in this place owed their lives in 
the late rebellion. Government servants (natives) of 
high standing, and many Mohammedans, had taken part 
in that conspiracy* 

* The Frimd of India, of August 13, 1857, remarks, “ Of all the 
native officials in the disturbed districts who have been high in office* 
scarcely one has proved faithful, and all have sided more or less with the 
insurgents. Few have rendered any valuable information, and soma 
have behaved with the greatest villany* f Jne deputy-collector of Futtey- 
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“By an incredible leniency, the culprits were dis¬ 
missed ; on the other hand, the native Christian was 
treated as if himself guilty. He was arrested, and 
ordered off from the station to MozufFerpur, the place 
of his residence. On arriving at Mozufferpur, Inayat 
Hossein, the native Christian, was ordered not to leave 
the station, and to appear twice a-day at the police- 
office. This continued until the arrival of the new Com¬ 
missioner at Patna. He entreated the Commissioner to 
release him from restraint, which was done, and the 
magistrate was ordered to give this Christian naan his 
liberty. 

“Although the order was passed, it was detained by 
the magistrate, and it was not until the interference of 
the missionaries that it was- made known. Inayat 
Hossein at once went to Morighyr to his family. But 
he was again arrested by the magistrate there, kept for 
a day or two in jail, and then forwarded from police- 
office to police-office, back to Mozufferpur, 

“ Thus his reward for his loyalty was imprisonment, 
banishment from his family, abuse, ill-usage from the 
police, and a rigid surveillance which prevented him 
from following his avocation for a livelihood. Yet the 
Mohammedans, who were sworn by the magistrate’s 
own officers to have tampered with them for the pur¬ 
pose of raising a rebellion, are held in honour, retain 
their employments, and are trusted by the servants of 

par was the real murderer of Mr Tucker, the judge of that district. 
This is only one out of many instances of treachery and villany which are 
known/’ 
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the Indian Government. The only reason given by the 
Monghyr magistrate for his cruel conduct is, that Inayat 
Hossein had left Mozufferpur without leave, which was 
entirely contrary to fact. It is no new thing for the 
Indian Government to sacrifice Christians, and the rights 
of Christians, whether natives or others, to propitiate 
Mussulmans/' * 

Weitbrecht mentions in his journal how greatly he 
enjoyed intercourse with the Monghyr missionaries in 
1839, and alludes to their brotherly kindness and atten¬ 
tion to him, when he spent a few hours at their mission- 
house. 

It is only in these parts that the scenery is pic¬ 
turesque during a long tiip up the river. We soon 
lose sight of the hills after leaving Monghyr, and jour¬ 
ney on again for nine days, without anything to inte¬ 
rest either the eye or the heart, for there are no more 
signs of missions till we reach Patna, where the Serain- 
pur brethren, in early days, began a work, and Mr 
Start settled here in 1832. Some excellent Baptists 
now occupy the place. 

These missionaries appear to have escaped all injury 
during the mutiny of the troops at Dinapur, the large 
military station adjoining Patna, rendered sacred to 
memory by its having been the place where Henry 
Martyn exercised his ministry for nearly three years, 
and made the first attempts at missionary schools, five 
of which he instituted and carried on, solely at his own 
expense. 

* Copied from the Baptist Missionary Herald for February 1858. 
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It was during his residence here that he completed 
the translation of the Prayer-book into Hindusthani, 
and commenced the performance of Divine worship, 
according to the forma of the Church of England, in 
the vernacular language of India, to a congregation 
composed of two hundred women, Portuguese, Roman 
Catholics, and Mohammedans; and here he finished 
another useful work, which he calls “ The Little Book 
of the Parables,” designed for the use of his pupils, 
and commenced his translation of the Scriptures into 
Hindusthani and Persian. 

Regarding them, he writes, “ My part in the blessed 
plan in operation to bring about the glorious day of 
the Lord, though not at first exactly consonant with my 
wishes, is, I believe, appointed me. To translate the 
Word of God is a work of more lasting benefit than 
my preaching would be These words were quite 
prophetic; for Martyn’s translations, unlike those of 
most other first essayists in this difficult department of 
missionary labour, have never been superseded. 

It was here, too, that his faithful ministrations were 
so much blessed to the souls of some Europeans, and 
that his righteous soul was vexed from day to day by 
many trying causes, as is touchingly described in his 
Memoir. “A more tender plant than Martyn was never 
reared in the garden of the Lopd.” 

Now congregations of native converts are gathered 
in, in connexion with the Baptist missions; but oh, 
how small, compared to the extent of these vast cities! 
Patna, alone, extends eight miles in length along the 
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banks of the Ganges. Had the cultivation of the 
human inhabitants of the soil been as industriously 
and perseveiingly attended to as that of the poppy, 
which produces the opium for which these districts 
are celebrated, how blessed a result would have ensued, 
and how painful a result would have been avoided! 

In 1840, Leupolt of Benares visited this place, and 
wrote, in a letter to Wcitbrecht, a singularly interest¬ 
ing notice of the days he spent there. It was on the 
occasion of an assembling of eighty thousand to wor¬ 
ship a particular idol, that he, in company with two 
or three of Mr Start’s missionaries, entered the place. 
They soon found that the people were most willing to 
listen to their preaching, and eager to receive tracts 
and portions of Scripture. 

The next morning they again went among them, 
and in an hour had expended all the tracts they took 
with them, and had to return to their boats for more. 
Coming out, they saw a few persons collected round, 
and thought they might as well speak to them from 
the boat. Being thereby elevated, they could better be 
seen, and as the bank sloped gradually, they could also 
better be hearth Leupolt began to address the people, 
who stood in a half-circle round the boat, but soon 
found that lie had to raise his voice, for the circle en¬ 
larged, and within half an hour three thousand persons 
were before him. 

After speaking for an hour and a half, he wa.s re¬ 
lieved by liis brother missionary, who took a tract, and 
read it aloud. A third brother joined them, and they 
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preached and read alternately nearly five hours. It 
was then mid-day, and though it was the Indian cold 
season, the sun blazed fiercely from the cloudless sky, 
and Leupolt told the multitude he must have rest. “ If 
you are tired/’ said they, “ go within and lie down; we 
will sit on the bank, and rest too, for we have stood 
the whole forenoon/’ 

The brethren retired, took some refreshment, and 
being very weary, dropped to sleep, but in half an hour 
were awoke by a noise made by the entrance of two 
men of the congregation, who said, “Sahib, the people 
think you have slept long enough, and that you might 
come out again, and tell them something more of what 
God has done for them.” After such an invitation, 

' ' v ^at could they do but go, and continue to preach till 
four o’clock ? 

Next day the same scene was repeated, and again 
the people listened, with a short interval for repose, from 
six till four, many standing up to their waists in water, 
fearing to lose one word. One young man for a length 
of time laid hold of the boat with both hands, lest 
the stream might carry him away. It was a glorious 
time. 

So long as the excitement lasted, no inconvenience 
was felt, but when that was over, Mr Leupolt could 
hardly speak audibly for a fortnight; yet he adds, 

“ Should such an opportunity occur again, I should act 
as I did then, and speak as long as I had strength and 
grace to do so.” A surging sea of human faces is 
always an overwhelming sight. Can we wonder that 
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the zealous missionary rejoiced in heart? and we who 
read, it will rejoice with him. 

We may follow these multitudes in imagination to 
their homes, and see them reading, as doubtless hun¬ 
dreds did read, those tracts and Gospels in their obscure 
villages. They might never see another missionary, 
never hear another sermon, but doubtless some among 
them will be found hereafter at God s right hand 
The numerous instances that have transpired of secret 
believers made through such efforts, warrant the hope 
that so it will be. 

In this district is Gya, an important place of pilgrim¬ 
age, to which the Hindus resort to make offerings to 
deliver their ancestors from purgatory. The offerings 
made are sometimes very large—as much as a hundred 
thousand rupees (ten thousand pounds) have been given 
at once. These heathen devotees far exceed Christians 
in liberality in many respects. 

At one time missionaries were very ill treated at 
Gya, and taunted, as they have been in other places, 
with the fact of their Christian Government being in 
intimate connexion with the shrines; but now the feel¬ 
ing towards them has very much changed, so that the 
Hindus often say to an old missionary, “ Only a few 
years more, Sahib, and your religion will prevail;” but 
they not unseldom add, “ Your Government are robbers 
and liars.” 

There are Hindu missionaries attached to Gya, called 
Gyawals, who go to all parts of India, and try to bring 
people to the place. They are sometimes absent four 
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or five years, and by their eloquent, description of the 
virtue and merit attaching to this pilgrimage* they 
succeed in persuading many thousands to come, and 
particularly some great and rich people, who will make 
large offerings. If they bring a rajah, they are highly 
applauded, for it is customary in India to perform 
pilgrimage by proxy; the rich staying comfortably at 
home, and paying the poor to go, supplying them with 
the means of making a liberal offering, the spiritual 
benefit of which is to be enjoyed by the sender. 

A Christian missionary, in the habit of visiting this 
place, says, “Were Christians generally to undergo as 
much for their faith as the Hindus do for their false 
deities, we should soon see missions in a different state 
in this land. 1 speak from what I have seen in Gya. 
Some years ago a rajah laid an offering of five thousand 
pounds at Vishnu’s feet. The Gyawal who had brought 
or induced him to come said, ‘ There is no heapso 
the rajah ordered two thousand' five hundred more to 
be added/’ 

The same missionary adds an important observa¬ 
tion : — “A general change has taken place in the 
people’s feelings ; and our almost complete want of 
other success, in numerous conversions, is not without 
its important benefit. As things are now, the people 
hear the gospel without fear, and it undermines their 
whole fabric ; whereas, if we had what may be called 
personal success, numbers would be alarmed, and w'ould 
not listen to us or read our books. Our sowing is in 
hope that the fruit will come.” 
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These cheerful -words, from one who has been, 
labouring in faith and love, unostentatiously, patiently, 
and effectively, nearly twenty years—brought out from 
Germany by Mi’ Start, hut self-supporting—cannot but 
brighten hope with regard to the conversion of the 
poor Hindus, who will be made willing in the day of 
Jehovah’s power, and converts will then “ spring up as 
willows beside all the water-courses." 

In this neighbourhood a great deal of European pro¬ 
perty lias been destroyed during the late mutiny. A 
friend remarks, in a letter just received, “ The muti¬ 
neers let loose the prisoners, burnt down the jail and 
the gentlemen’s houses, and then attacked the fortified 
house in which they had taken refuge. As the Eng¬ 
lish ladies had all been previously sent away, they 
found none to practise their atrocities upon, so they 
seized hundteds of native women. Nothing was done 
to check them—they had their own way entirely." This 
extract manifests the cruel spirit which actuated these 
poor wretched mutineers and released felons. They 
actually committed atrocities for the sake of violence 
and wieki'vbmsA even when their European victims had 
escaped 

Opposite Dinapur, on the other side of the river, is 
Hadjipur, where Mr Start located his German brethren 
on their first arrival for some little time. Weitbrecht 
found seventeen brethren, fourteen of whom were single 
men, and three married, living there, in one bungalow, 
in 1840, engaged in studying the language. 

Those brethren have since gone into various locali- 
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ties; and in the province of Behar, through which we 
are now passing from Bengal to the North-West, out 
of fourteen missionaries labouring among the eight or 
nine millions it contains, only four of them are at this 
moment supported by British Missionary Societies, 
the other ten by Mr Start and private friends. Some 
of the seventeen mentioned above are no longer' living, 
others have joined Societies; but in the fertile dis¬ 
trict of Tirhoot, usually styled “the garden of India,/’ 
and the districts of Shahabad and Sarun, there are no 
missionaries but those connected with, this devoted 
man. 

Our next station, in proceeding onward, is Euxar, 
which formed the limit of Clive’s conquest. The battle 
of Buxar confirmed Behar to the English We are 
first, interested in this place by Henry Martyn, who 
paid it a visit in 1807, while acting as chaplain at 
Dinapur. He relates that he » walked to a pagoda 
where a Brahman read and expounded. It was a scene 
descriptive of the ancient times of Hindu glory. The 
Brahman sat under the shade of a large banian nca,r 
the pagoda; his hair and beard were white, and his 
head most gracefully crowned with a garland of flowers. 
A servant of the rajah sat on his right hand, and the 
venerable man sang Sanscrit verses, and explained them 
to him without turning his head, but only his eyes, 
which had a very dignified effect, Martyn waited for 
the first pause to ask the Brahman some questions, 
which led to a long conversation, and an attempt to 
give them a history of redemption. The old Brahman 

Q 
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expressed his surprise and pleasure at finding a Sahib 
who cared anything about religion! ” 

Here Come came, formed a school, and placed a, 
catechist, in 1.819, and two years after we read of forty 
native Christians at the place, under the charge of 
Karim Massah, who also acted as schoolmaster. Corrie 
felt and said that “ the most efficient native missionaries 
were schoolmasters, who, in teaching the Scriptures to 
others, had themselves received the truth in the love 
of it” 

Touching experiences of this fact had come to his 
knowledge.: we will mention one or two. “ A son of 
a Brahman, nineteen years of age, who was dying of 
consumption, was taken to the banks of the Canges, 
and, while lying there, was heard to call npon the name 
of the Lord Jesus. His friends rebuked him, and de¬ 
sired him to invoke one of their gods. He replied, 
‘ You may call on whom you please, but Jesus is the 
name that brings peace to my soul/ ” A precious dying 
testimony this from a young schoolmaster, heathen by 
name only. Another, in similar circumstances, was 
heard uttering this prayer, " 0 thou Son of God, Thou 
knowest that I have believed Thy gospel, and taught 
it faithfully to the children,” and almost immediately 
expired. “Thus,” adds Come, “many obtain a saving 
knowledge of Christ, and silently pass on to heaven, 
without any profession before men.” 

The congregation at Buxar were chiefly the wives 
of the invalid soldiers who had retired there. When 
Bishop Heber visited the station in 1825, he was sur- 
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prised and pleased at finding this nice little church; 
for though the modest Come was travelling in his 
company,, he had told him nothing of his efforts there. 
Among the native Christians was a widow of one of the 
soldiers, who, having become unexpectedly possessed of 
three hundred rupees, dedicated one hundred towards 
building a, chapel, as a thank-offering to God for the 
blessings she had received through Corrie, and the 
agency he set to work. The “widow's mite” was fol¬ 
lowed by other donations, and a chapel was built. 
Other catechists followed Karim, and some missionary 
effort continued to be made for many years, but the 
station is now quite abandoned by the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society. Other claims have been more press¬ 
ing, and the labourers too few. Two of Mr Start s 
missionaries now occupy Buxar. 

Let us repeat our Saviour’s words, “Pray ye there¬ 
fore the Lord of the harvest, that He will send forth 
labourers into His harvest/’ Then the day that Martyn 
saw by faith, and the prospect of which cheered him so 
much in his desolate loneliness that, as he wrote of if, 
“hope and joy sprang up in his mind,” will speedily 
overtake us. “ Yes, it shall be,” said Martyn, as he 
looked from his window, and saw the river quietly pur¬ 
suing its course; “ yonder stream of Ganges shall one day 
roll through tracts adorned with Christian churches, 
and cultivated by Christian husbandmen, and the holy 
hymn be heard beneath the shade of the tamarind.” 

As we still trace our way onward, after leaving 
Buxar we notice, before reaching Benares, the large 
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city of Ghazipur, where three German missionaries 
were for some years located. Their work there was 
chiefly preparatory, and had to be abandoned just as it 
might have been expected to bear fruit, because the 
Society with which they were connected was no longer 
able to support them. Two of their number joined the 
Church Missionary Society, one of whom was Mr 
Droese, whom we met at Bhagulpur ; another, Mr 
Reuther, went afterwards to Juanpur, a station we have 
yet to notice; the third left the country on account of 
his health. 

Ghazipur is a large Mohammedan town. It offers a 
fine field for missionary effort, and, though it must be 
acknowledged that it is much more difficult to make an 
impression on a Mussulman population than on one 
composed of Hindus, this offers no reason why effort 
should not be attempted, but rather an additional 
motive for making the attempt with increased vigour. 
A missionary, in a letter lately received from Calcutta, 
says, “ I do feel to my heart’s core, how shamefully and 
disgracefully we have neglected the Mohammedans. 
Oh, where are the men, Hebrew scholars, imbued with 
Oriental lore, and a love of souls, who will come out as 
missionaries to the Mohammedans especially ?” 

About three years ago, three of Mr Start’s German 
brethren located, themselves at Ghazipur. They have 
four converts, and a large school under their charge, 
containing eighty or more boys. It was formerly a 
government school, but is now m the hands of the 
missionaries, with a “grant in aid” of its support from 
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Government. Its teacher is a converted native, an able 
man, who was educated in Calcutta; and the Bible is in 
this, as in every missionary school, freely used, nor did 
it diminish the number of pupils when it was first in¬ 
troduced. 

These missionaries are diligent spiritual husbandmen, 
and cultivate this sterile soil faithfully and persever- 
ingly by constant itinerancies; and though not yet much 
encouraged, they sow in hope till the harvest comes. 

We are now at Benares. Had we travelled here by 
land instead of by the river, we might have made the 
journey in a week from Burdwan along the Great Trunk 
Road. The distance travelled over would have been 
three hundred and fifty miles, and we should not have 
passed one missionary station along the whole route 
after leaving Burdwan; so that, though portions of our 
river journey have been desolate enough in that re¬ 
spect, our readers will perceive that the inland journey 
would have been far more desolate, as far as the spiri¬ 
tual landscape is concerned. 

The Hindu name for Benares is Kashi, “The Splen 
did," where Shiva, a famous Hindu god, is said to have 
reigned. The people assert that it was built of gold, 
silver, and precious stones, hut that, as we are now liv¬ 
ing in the iron age, the houses appear to us as if con¬ 
structed of brick, mortar, and mud. They consider it 
as lying in the centre of the earth, and all other coun¬ 
tries lying round it. It is eighty thousand steps nearer 
to heaven than any other part of the world, and fox- 
ten miles round it is so holy that all, even the unclean 
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beef-eating European, who dies within these precincts, 
is sure of going to heaven, though he may be the greatest 
sinner in the world. 

We land at Rajghat, a place that has of late been so 
strongly fortified, in case of an attack from the muti¬ 
neers, that it presents a most warlike appearance, and 
it is believed that fifty thousand men could not take it, 
even though it were defended by a very small force of 
Europeans. 

As we step on shore we see the humble bungalow of 
a veteran Baptist missionary, who has occupied this 
portion of Benares for many years, and diligently 
planted, watered, and cultivated it. Occasionally he 
has been cheered by the presence of a brother, as was 
the case in 1850, when a terrible catastrophe happened 
at this ghaut. Several boats laden with gunpowder 
blew up, and among other lives that were sacrificed 
was that of the missionary’s wife, who was struck dead 
with the shock, while the bungalow and premises 
became a mass of ruins. 

Thus solemn thoughts fill the mind on touching at 
this spot, which are deepened by the remembrances 
suggested by the fortifications. 

Our hearts are at the same time filled with adoring 
thankfulness, for it was at Benares that God worked so 
wondrous a deliverance for our countrymen, on the 
first manifestation and outbreak of the mutinous spirit 
there, and caused an almost actual fulfilment of the 
promise, that “ one should chase a thousand, and two 
put two thousand to flight/’ Before we quit this city. 
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always one of interest from its varied and peculiar 
associations, we will, allude again to this subject, but 
for the present will proceed to give some sketches of 
the work we have more particularly in view—the estab¬ 
lishment and progress of the mission. 

We trace the former to the beloved Come, who, 
when chaplain at Chnnar, made some incipient efforts 
for Benares, and caused, in 1809, a church to be erected 

In January 1818 he became chaplain at this place, 
and at once set to work as a missionary. Schools had 
before been formed for the children of native Christians 
attached to the druimners, and Hindnsthani worship had 
for some year's -been held. Corrie had sent Mr Adding¬ 
ton (whom he had educated himself) the year before, 
and stationed him on the western side of the city, at a 
place called Sigra or Secrole, where some of his schools 
were located. At this place a memorable massacre 
took place in 1781, when four companies of Sepoys 
were cut to pieces by the infuriated populace, and 
the arrest of the rajah “kindled a flame that went 
well-nigh to consume Warren Hastings, and with him 
the fortunes of the English in India/' *f 

* Long’s “Handbook.” 

+ * °.T T& *5* 0bscrve that ’ when a f )Ur r ,ose of interest was to be 
served, the East India Government acted with characteristic vigour, and 
was not afraid to goad the prejudices of its subjects to the quick, trying 
tremendous experiments on their endurance. Warren Hastings did this 
on more than one occasion, the most astonishing of which, perhaps, was 
planning and accomplishing the death of Nuncomar, a high-caste Brah¬ 
man, on an accusation of petty forgery, and hanging like a dog the repre¬ 
sente ive of India s religion and highest caste, though he knew its nations 
shuddered at lua contemplated deed, and that, as he struck his victim, he 
struck to the core of the heart of India. Those familiar with Indian 
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We are told by Mr Leupolt, in whose company we 
make the tour of this interesting city and its environs, 
that “ Sigra, the spot now occupied {is a mission site, 
was formerly a jungle, with large tanks and numerous 
wells; a chief resort for common thieves, Thugs, and 
highway robbers. Every crime was practised here, and 
towards evening no man ventured to travel alone that 
way, for fear of being robbed and murdered. Many a 
poor traveller met with an untimely end in this place, 
which was one of terror to the people, a moral wilder¬ 
ness, where Satan, who has his throne at Benares, and 
his most zealous agents, went to and fro. 

“ But now, from this very spot, the citadel of Satan 
is attacked by the two-edged sword, and his throne 
begins to shake. From hence the gospel of peace is 
promulgated. In the midst of this wilderness of Satan, 
a garden of God is being planted, and streams of heal¬ 
ing water, flowing from an Almighty Saviour, promise 
to convert this awful desert into a fruitful field. Peace 
reigns there. The bread of life is freely offered to the 
hungry traveller, and the water of life, drawn from 
‘ the wells of salvation, ’ is presented to the weary and 
fainting pilgrim. The Lord's day is kept holy by many 
converted Hindus, and where once the curses of the 
wicked, and the shrieks of the murdered, and the blood 
of the dying, ascended to the throne of judgment, to 
call, like Abel’s blood, for vengeance, there now the 

history will readily remember other facts of this kind, but in religious 
matters the delicacy observed towards the feelings of its subjects has al¬ 
ways been extreme. It is here they have strained at a gnat; in politics 
many camels have been swallowed .*' 
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plaintive, bumble voice of supplication and intercession, 
pleading for sinners, interceding for enemies, mingled 
with songs of praise/ascends to the throne of grace.” 

This famous Hindu city contains more than half a 
million of inhabitants,' and among them no less than 
eighty thousand Brahmans, and a thousand Shiva tem¬ 
ples; besides two hundred mosques for its Mussulman 
population, numbering some eighty thousand. It has 
eighty Sanscrit colleges, containing students from 
various quarters of Hindusthan; and more than one 
hundred thousand pilgrims visit it annually, twenty 
thousand of whom may be seen at one time rushing 
into the river at a given signal, to lave in its purifying 
waters, at the auspicious moment of an eclipse. The 
swell thus produced is so great, that little boats are 
often upset by it. 

Yet this stronghold of Brahmanism was once a Bud- 
hist city, and Parsanath, one of the most distinguished 
Budhist saints was bom here; now the only remaining 
monument of this exploded faith is the ruins of one of 
its temples in the vicinity of the city at Sonaat. May the 
day rapidly hasten when the same tale may be written 
of Brahmanism, and when, in place of the twelve hun¬ 
dred structures for the votaries of a false and cruel 
heathenism and sanguinary Mohammedanism, there 
may be twice twelve hundred Christian churches, filled 
with sable faces, and ministered to by Hindu preachers 
of the tr uth as it is in Jesus 1 


CHAPTER XVI. 


ASSAULTS UPON SATAN'S STKONGHOLB& 

Their land also is full of idols.’ 1 -*- Isaiah ii. 8. 

Befoke we enter on the history of the mission, we will 
accompany Mr Leupolt on a walk through the city, 
for conveyances can hardly find their way through its 
tortuous avenues, nor do the sun's rays penetrate in 
many places, the houses being in most of the streets 
several stories high. 

As we proceed we see Brahmani bulls walking beside 
us, and stopping here and there to regale themselves 
with some of the Hindu dainties, set out on the front 
boards of the open shops. No Hindu will drive this 
sacred animal away, and he feasts where he likes, to 
his heart's content. He is a handsome creature, and 
so tame, from the indulgent usage he receives, that his 
appearance excites no fear; but were it not that the 
Mussulman inhabitants of the city slay many of them 
secretly in the dead of night, they would quite over¬ 
run the place. The alarm and danger is greater on 
seeing an elephant, with some great man on his pon¬ 
derous back, and we must escape into a verandah, to 
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allow him to pass without crushing us with his mighty 
feet. 

At length wo stop at ono of the principal idol temples, 
called Bisheswar. It is a very handsome structure, one 
of the largest temples in India, and is considered to 
stand on the very spot where, some hundred thousand 
millions of years ago, Shiva had his throne; it is there¬ 
fore the most sacred spot in the world. 

The temple occupies the centre of a large court, 
which is surrounded by a high wall, covered in like a 
verandah, and divided into cells, all of them containing 
an idol. In the centre of the court rises the principal 
building, elegantly carved, and richly painted. In this 
temple the chief idol stands, in the form of a round 
black stone, with a large bell suspended above it, and a 
small room, to the right, called the holy place. 

Wo take our place beside the officiating priest, who 
is friendly towards onr missionary, and, as this temple 
is visited by every pilgrim who' comes to Benares, wo 
halt, and watch the multitudes as they approach, 
and are strangely struck at the despatch which the 
Brahman has attained by constant practice, for no 
single worshipper seems to remain more than a 
minute. All preliminaries must have been accomp¬ 
lished before he presents himself; such as bathing in 
the Ganges—from which he brings some holy water 
in a small brass vessel—and providing himself with 
the necessary offerings of flowers, rice, cloth, or money, 
the latter being understood to be by far the most 
acceptable. 
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On entering the court the worshipper bows towards 
the idol, and then walk's round the temple once, twice, 
or three times, the priest meanwhile muttering prayers 
in Sanscrit, which the poor worshipper does pot under¬ 
stand; but the language of his heart is, “Give me 
riches; give me children; destroy my enemies; let me 
have my heart's desire; let me enjoy this or that, with¬ 
out being discovered.” Not a thought about grace, or 
forgiveness, or holiness. How can he pray for things 
of which he has no idea ? 

The prayer being ended, they advance towards the 
idol, ascend three steps, present their offering, and pour 
the Ganges water upon the idol and upon the offering, 
so that we are in danger of getting rather wet as we 
stand close by. At this moment the officiating priest 
strikes the hell,,and all is over; the poor worshipper 
departs, and believes bis prayer is heard. 

The place around is strewed with flowers, floating 
about in the holy water. The Brahman regards all 
with a haughty, self-satisfied, look, and, turning to Mr 
Leupolfc, says, “Behold our god, how great! In your 
churches you have only a few worshippers, but here 
thousands, yea, tens of thousands adore : consequently, 
our god is greater than yours.” Alas! he has un¬ 
doubtedly more worshippers in Benares! 

From the Bisheswar we proceed to a most sacred 
well, where, in former years, stood a magnificent Hindu 
temple. Its situation being beautiful, one of the Moslem 
emperors wished to erect a mosque on the spot; broke 
down part of the temple, and a mosque was built; yet 
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the remains still existing shew its ancient splendour. 
The Hindus say the god left the temple when it was 
bioken, and leaped into the well, where he was absorbed 
into the water, which has become so holy that every 
pilgrim tries to obtain a few drops of it. Pilgrims have 
been met two thousand miles from Benares, carrying 
this and Ganges water, to pour on some sacred stone 
in their own immediate vicinity. 

We walk to another renowned well, where we are 
told that the great god Mahadeo, who reigned at Kashi, 
went, in company with Indra, the king of the gods: The 
physician accompanied them, with a medicine chest on 
his back. Mahadeo was given to intoxication, and, in 
passing the well, lost his balance, fell, and knocked the 
physician head foremost into the water. By great 
exertion he was drawn out, but his medicine chest* was 
destroyed, the bottles broken, and their contents spilt. 
The fragments were recovered, but the drugs mixed 
with the water, which has ever since retained the pro¬ 
perty of India's medicine. 

So puerile and ridiculous are the lying vanities by 
which Satan, in the form of Brahman priests, deludes 
the minds of myriads of people. 

We now visit the largest temple in Benares, dedicated 
to a goddess here called Durga, the wife of Shiva, the 
deity we have lately left. We have spoken of Durga 
before under another name, Kail The name of Durga 
was bestowed on her because she destroyed a mighty 
giant, who came to meet her with a hundred millions 
of chariots, ten millions of horsemen, twenty thousand 
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millions of elephants, and an innumerable army of foot 
soldiers. 

On this memorable occasion she sent from herself a 
host of dreadful beings, who swallowed in an instant 
the whole formidable train, but the leader remained. 
He broke mountains in pieces, and hurled rocks at her, 
but she returned them so that the earth shook again. 
At length she seized him, carried him up into the air, 
and from thence flung him to the earth; but he was 
not killed. She then drew her bow, and sent an arrow 
through his body: rivers of blood issued from it, carry¬ 
ing away towns and villages; but he died, and she 
received his name, and is honoured every year with 
numerous sacrifices. 

The above is an absurd, rather than a disgusting 
story; but the character of the Hindu gods is so vile, 
that no one can read of the deeds? of darkness attributed 
to them, without deeply feeling that the mind which 
could conceive such characters must have been under 
the influence of the prince of darkness, and that the 
hands which could pen them must have been guided 
by the same power. No sin ever entered the heart of 
any human being which is not ascribed to these gods.. 
No one, therefore, can witness their worship without 
being fully convinced, that “ that which the Gentiles 
sacrifice they sacrifice to devils, and not to God.” 

“ The wisdom of their gods is foolishness; their power, 
weakness; their love,hatred; their mercy, cruelty; their 
holiness, sin; their chastity, licentiousness. They are a 
true picture of sin. Wliat, then, can we expect from 
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their worshippers ? for a people is never superior to its 
gods.” 

Such was the awfully truthful picture drawn by Mr 
Leupolt of the scenes we were witnessing. We felt its 
truth, and unshed our countrymen and countrywomen 
in England, who call these Hindus and Mussulmans 
their fellow-subjects, could see and feel it too; though, 
after what has been seen and heard of the late doings 
in India, no one will, we hope, be disposed to question 
its accuracy. Now, mark the contrast. Those who 
gaze upon Christ, become like Christ. “We all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image.” The effect of wor¬ 
shipping cruel and pitiless gods is, to harden the heart, 
and put thoughts of crimes into the mind such as would 
not otherwise be conceived. 

“ A people is never superior to its gods.” What a 
comment have those deeds of darkness, which we are 
afraid to think of and ashamed to name, been upon 
this sentence! “ The missionaries will no longer be 

accused of blackening the native character,” remarks 
Mr Leupolt, in a letter just received; and another 
truthful utterance, from the lips of this devoted man, 
made fifteen years ago, now bears the appearance of 
prophecy:— 

“The Government are nourishing vipers in their 
bosom, and if they should one day be stung by them, 
they must not be surprised. They educate, young men 
all over the country, expand their minds and fill their 
heads with knowledge, leaving the heart empty and void. 
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Heavenly wisdom is carefully excluded, from their 
schools. The young men become proud and. haughty 
—despise their ignorant parents—and, what is more, 
despise and hate their English conquerors. Foreign 
rulers, proud tyrants— such are the terms they use. 
Could Greece, they say, resist a Xerxes, what could 
India not do ? They demonstrate clearly that the Hin¬ 
dus could in one night destroy all the English through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the country;” * 

Thus speak the students of government institutions 
in the presence of a missionary, and so, as late events 
prove, did the leaders of the Sepoy rebellion speak too. 
Mr Leupolb adds a striking and affecting contrast:— 

“ In missionary schools, the minds of the young men 
are equally expanded, but the heart is not left void. 
To honour parents and to obey authorities is taught 
from Scripture, and you may hear them say, ‘God has 
given you India; beware how you use your power, for 
Me.can take it- from you! ’ ” 

We continue our walk a little further, and visit a 
mosque with minarets, a splendid monument of the 
Mohammedan dominion. It was built by the Emperor 
Aurungzebe above two hundred years ago, who de¬ 
stroyed a Hindu temple to make room for it. Ascend¬ 
ing one of the minarets, we obtain a fine view of the 

* On this subject Dr Duff rema ke “ Nor is it to be disguised that, 
among Hindus who have been educated in government institutions, ana 
many of whom are now in government employ, a disaffected and treason¬ 
able spirit very largely and widely prevails, smiting with contagious in- 
licences all who come in contact with it.” The details given at pp. 
232 , 233 painfully illustrate the verity of this remark. 
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PEE ACHING ON THE HOUSE-TOP. 

city and its narrow streets; of tlie Ganges wMcli runs 
just by; and of the surrounding country, a flat uninter¬ 
esting plain, not so fertile or richly wooded as Bengal 
or quite so thickly studded with villages. 

As we return towards Sigra we see the pleasantest 
sight that has yet presented itself—one of the largest 
of the missionary preaching chapels. There are several 
in different parts of the city, where the missionaries go 
morning and evening to deliver their message, and call 
upon the people to repent and believe the gospel. 

Mr Leupolt told us he had once preached on a house¬ 
top to the people assembled in the court below, for the 
larger buildings have all flat roofs, with a parapet 
around the outside. Our Saviour was most likely in 
the courtyard which lies in the centre of such a quad¬ 
rangular house, when the people let down the sick man 
to he healed, in a light bed, such as is called in India 
a dkuli, always used for carrying sick people. 

These preaching scenes are exceedingly interesting. 
The missionaries feel that the preaching of the unsearch¬ 
able riches of Christ is the principal means by which 
the world will be converted, and that, while several 
other plans are subsidiary to this, and greatly helpful 
to missionary agency, as schools, &c., this was the 
method adopted by Christ and His apostles to disciple 
all nations. If you ask them what they preach, they 
will tell you, “ We are determined to know nothing 
among the heathen but Christ and Him crucified; ” so 
that they have often received the appellation of “ Jesus 
Christ's men.” What an honourable title! 
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They do not always preach, in chapels. We de¬ 
scribed, in our last chapter, Mr Leupolt doing so on 
the top of a boat, and sometimes the back of an ele¬ 
phant has been used But, though the place differs, 
the theme is always the same ; for they know' that if a 
sinner is to be convinced of sin, he must be brought to 
Calvary; and if he is to be taught repentance, he must 
look at Him who was pierced there, and learn to mourn. 
If he want to obtain pardon, they shew the poor Hindu 
how “ the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin,” 
even the deepest defilements, of his idolatrous heart; 
and then they go on to teaeh him to draw power from 
that same crucified One to live a holy life; and they 
prove to him, that, if he wish to join the holy choir 
hereafter, he must now leam to sing, “ Worthy the 
Lamb that was slain! ” 

And the missionary knows that such subjects have 
power to touch the hearts of his hearers, Hindu ido¬ 
laters and Moslem scoffers though they be; and he 
sometimes hears the solemn sigh that tells of a heart 
oppressed, and observes the attentive ear that assures 
him “ He who has the key of David, and openeth so that 
no man shutteth,” is causing His word to penetrate. 

But though the preaching is sometimes listened to, 
there are occasions when it is otherwise, and there is 
a great deal of disputing and controversy; but this is 
now much less the ease than formerly, and the attention- 
the people pay is frequently very great. 

One day Mr Leupolt preached on the words, “ Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate: for many, I say unto you, 
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Will seek to enter in, and not be able.” He explained 
the meaning of the terms, the disposition required, and 
the different characters who wished to enter and could 
not. First, the worldly-minded: “ Behold, there comes 
a man, he cares for nothing; he thinks not on God, 
or the salvation of his soul; cares not for heaven or 
hell ; his mind is engaged in the enjoyment of plea¬ 
sure. let ask him if he expects to enter heaven, and 
he will regard you with astonishment, and reply 
' 0f course 1 do - J There, look at him on his elephant,’ 
surrounded by his numerous followers, and in the en¬ 
joyment of all the comforts and delights of this life. 
He approaches the strait gate, believing he will pass 
through without difficulty; but will he be able to pass 
through ? ” One of the hearers arose and exclaimed, 

“ No > never! He must come down from his elephant* 
or he will never be able to pass the low and narrow 
gateway.” “ You are right,” said the preacher. “ We 
must descend from our elephants of carnal pleasure 
and worldly-mindedness, or we shall never effect a pas¬ 
sage through the strait gate.” Thus he continued to 
illustrate, and the people to rise and reply, throughout 
the whole discourse, which made an evident impression. 

This method of preaching is well understood by tbe 
native assistants, and gives them much power over an 
audience, Mr Leupolt heard one of them use the ex¬ 
pression, “ the well of sin,” was struck with its applica¬ 
bility, and afterwards used it himself thus .* We are 
all sinners. Adam fell into the well of sin. We, too, 
were born there. The well is deep, and none can get 
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A Hindu, will answer, “We 
have our saviours; our gods will help us out.” " But,” 
rejoins the missionary, “ the works of your gods 
shew they were in the well too; and if they are there 
themselves, how can they extricate you?” Then he 
goes on to shew them that “the depth of the well 
makes it so dark, that those who are there are igno¬ 
rant of their miserable condition, and, if they are not 
drawn out by a Saviour from above, must all inevi¬ 
tably perish. This Saviour must he a Sun of righteous¬ 
ness, and must shine into the well, and shew them their 
wretched condition; then throw them the rope of His 
gospel, and give them power to seize it, and thus draw 
them out. Then they live in a new and bright atmo¬ 
sphere, and are cleansed and purified by their gracious 
Deliverer, not with the muddy water of their own well, 
but by His blood and Spirit.” He goes on thus to 
illustrate for a long time in the same lively way; but 
when any desire to become serious inquirers, they are 
at once brought under a regular course of scriptural 
instruction. , 

Before quitting the subject of preaching, we will give, 
in the words of a newly arrived missionary, his impres¬ 
sions of a preaching scene in Benares—“ Four of us 
drove to one of the preaching chapels, for it was Mon¬ 
day, the day when several brethren go together. The 
chapel was in the centre of the city, in a street so 
narrow that conveyances could not pass, but foot pas¬ 
sengers were numerous. A native preacher had already 
commenced, and was reading a tract and explaining it 
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“ This service is usually commenced by all the mis¬ 
sionaries who come to preach uniting in singing a hymn 
together, and concluding with another hymn and short 
prayer, that the heathen may see how they pray, and 

hear for what they pray. y* *. 

« One of the brethren took his place next this man, 
the others stood behind. The catechist ceased, all 
united in a hymn, and then the missionary commenced 
in a very animated manner. A crowd collected, but 
many were constantly moving away, and others coming; 
about fifty were generally listening. 

“ A tall thin man stepped forward, and asked a ques¬ 
tion, he was answered; then another, who was requested 
to wait; then another dark, well-dressed handsome man 
started up, made a long speech, and was answered. The 
first missionary was tired, a second took his place, and 
then a third, answering questions, and preaching the 
gospel with earnestness. 

“ Some of the hearers were very attentive, others 
evidently intent on shewing their powers of argument. 
Presently a young beardless youth pushed his way 
through the crowd, and with a most impudent face, 
folded arms, and naked legs, stood at his full height 
directly before the missionary. He wore a sarcastic 
smile, and was intent on turning all into derision, but 
could not induce the crowd to laugh. 

“ In a short time music was heard, and a marriage 
procession advanced. First, a band to produce the dis¬ 
cordant sounds. Then a dozen matchlock-men, with 
their long matchlocks and drawn swords. Thirty or more. 
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friends followed, dressed in all the colours of the rainbow 
—loose red arid yellow garments, for these colours, pre¬ 
dominated—flowing robes, and turbans on their heads; 
then the bridegroom, quite hidden by ornaments, riding 
on a white horse, a little bit of a lad some ten or twelve 
years old, and his bride, a little girl of eight. These 
halted for a short time and passed on; then came an 
elephant, and its riders stopped for a moment to listen.” 

One can easily conceive that preaching carried on 
thus must often be extremely trying to the spirit of 
the missionary, and produce a painful effect upon his 
heart and mind, often striking at his spiritual life, his 
faith, love, and hope. Let us glance for a moment at 
one of these messengers in the midst of a city of half a 
million of inhabitants, contemplating the fate of thou¬ 
sands upon thousands whom his voice cm never reach. 

Realise his situation, endeavouring to address the 
people, and to shew them the path to heaven, quite 
unheeded, laughed at, scorned, and, what is saddest of 
all, hearing that name, to him so dear, derided and dis¬ 
honoured. What deep sympathy towards him, what 
earnest prayer for him, should ascend from every Chris¬ 
tian heart! for against all these and many other hostile 
influences he has to bear up, day by day, year by year, 
to the end; for he has not engaged to labour for five 
years, or seven years—that wero comparatively easy— 
but to labour so long as life and health last; for the 
same Master who said, “ Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” also adds, “Be 
thou faithful unto death.” 
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“ One day Mr Leupolt was preaching to an attentive 
congregation. Ho felt the Lord was with him, and the 
people seemed well impressed. Two Mohammedans 
rose, mocked, reviled, cursed, and blasphemed him, so 
that the Hindu congregation rose to defend him, saying 
he must be allowed to speak in his own house. T he 
Mussulmans were at length turned out of the place by 
two Brahmans, the door was closed, and the preaching 
continued. About twenty minutes after a knock was 
heard, and the door was opened, when in marched a 
monkey dressed as a European soldier, with a cap on 
his head. He walked up to Mr Leupolt, took off the 
cap, and made a profound salaam, grinned at the con¬ 
gregation, and left the place, dhe people were con¬ 
vulsed with laughter, and all serious impression was 
effaced, so that, mortified and distressed, the preacher 
had to leave the place.” 

And now, having returned to Sigra, we will sketch 
the compound. It contains four comfortable bungalows, 
inhabited by four of the mission families. To Mr 
Leupolt’s bungalow a large prayer-room is attached on 
one side, where school examinations, prayer-meetings, 
and week-day services are held. It was used as a chapel 
till 1846, when a new church in Gothic style was opened, 
which holds a larger congregation. 

A gentleman visiting Sigra had observed the want of 
a church, and was so touched by the Christian know¬ 
ledge possessed by the orphan boys whom he examined, 
that ho gave, unsolicited, £50 towards one, advising 
that a subscription paper should be sent round to 


others, which was done. Upwards of •f’lOQO was thus 
raised, and the church erected. 

The first ordained missionary had .arrived in 1820, 
and found a congregation of twenty-five formed by 
Come. Various changes took place during the next 
ten or twelve years, and not much regular preaching to 
the heathen commenced till the present missionaries, 
Mr Smith and Mr Leupolt, settled at Benares in 
.1832-3, the former a little before the latter. Since 
that time very active aggressive work has been going 
on, and a great deal has been effected by schools, so 
that, in 1844, it was necessary to set apart a spot where 
those desiring to settle as Christian families mi&hfc re- 
side, and in two years this settlement contained twenty- 
seven houses, and was named by them Isai Clary. 

This Christian village attracted the attention of the 
heathen very much, shewing them that Christianity 
was becoming rooted in the soil. Corrie did not exactly 
live to see the day, but he heard enough, while spared, 
of progress made to rejoice his heart, and departed in 
full hope of enlarged success; which seemed as fully 
impressed on the mind of a Hindu, who reproved the 
man who had let the land for the village. “ See," said he, 
“ the mischief you have done. These missionaries had 
at first only two bungalows for themselves; then they 
erected an institution; after this a village; again they 
build a church; now they take in the field adjoining 
the church; next, they will make a road across a tank, 
and will take in all the ground between the two roads. 
Thus they spread from east to west, from north to south, 


HARROWING CHICCTlSTANCES. 


until finally all India will belong feo them and their 
people!”- •' 

The institution referred to was commenced in 1836, 
and greatly enlarged in 1838, on the occasion', of a 
fearful famine that occurred in India, and visited the 
North-West with peculiar severity. It arose from want 
of rain; whole villages Were deserted, and cultivation 
almost suspended. For : nearly two years “the heaven 
above was as brass, and the earth beneath as iron;* 1 ' 
and people were constantly elnployed at Agra—-where, 
in three months, forty thousand died in the hospital 
alone—and at Gawnpur, to convey the corpses of tlie 
starved to the river* which was so choked up by them 
that others had to be engaged to pash the bodies down 
the stream. -The cfflftvia produced pestilence, which 
added a finishing stroke to the appalling misery. 

Government gave dPJOOO monthly to provide the 
starving people with work and food, and benevolent 
friends collected orphans in large masses, and formed 
asylums to train them up as Christians. 

Mr Lcupolt offered to receive any number of orphans, 
and five hundred boys and girls were selected for 
Benares; but so weak and ill were these poor children 
that some never reached' the place, and not half even¬ 
tually survived to be educated and settled. 

On many of these youths an especial blessing de¬ 
scended, so that, after a lapse of years, they form the 
heads of a fine: set of Christian families; and durum 
the late troubles the young .men proved valuable as a 
voluntary corps, ready for any service, and as faithful. 
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active, intelligent policemen; but when the great panic 
was over, a hint reached the missionary that “ it was 
feared these valuable men must be dismissed, because 
they were Christians, as it might give offence to the 
Hindus and Mohammedans to see Christians in go¬ 
vernment employ.” 

“ But,” adds the missionary in a late letter, “ these 
unbelieving fears must be overcome, or India will be 
lost to England; and I believe they will be overcome ; 
indeed, I feel assured of it. The Mohammedans have 
told me for the last twenty-five years, that they would 
gladly extirpate the English twenty times over if they 
had but the power; and of late they, and the unbeliev¬ 
ing educated youth together, have deeply inoculated 
the Hindu population, who were formerly contented 
with their lot, so that it is now not simply a military, 
but a general rebellion in these parts. The spirit of 
the population is against Europeans.” * 

Such is the opinion, formed from experience, of a 
most kind-hearted man, of a genial, benevolent spirit. 
It is worth noting. 

* u Be not too confident of your power,” said a native to Mr Leupolt; 
“ all the Europeans can be murdered in one night, and such a thing may 
soon occur,” “Such a thing is possible, and might occur/' replied he, 
“if God had not given India to England to evangelise.’" This remark 
was made a short time before tho outbreak. 


CHAPTER XVII. ' • 

JOY AND SORROW. 

: <, , * * , i 'V ■ ' * v •? \ '■ .* / 

“ First the Made, then'the ear, after that the full corn 'in the ear.”-- 
Mark iv. 28. 

The orphans were received by the missionaries as a 
gift- from the Lord, for from their first arrival, they 
had so felt the need of a body of youth-over whom they 
could exercise an unlimited influence, and from whom 
they could train, such native assistants as they felt they 
required,' that they had conversed frequently, and 
prayed earnestly, that God in His providence would, 
if it leased Him, send them such a charge; and He 
heard and answered these prayers, in a way little con¬ 
templated when offering them. 

But, as it often happens in the gratification of onr 
cherished wishes, difficulties and trials arise which are 
not foreseen, so it was in this case. 

The first instalments of boys in 1836 were small, and 
had already been well trained by Mr Madden, a kind 
Christian friend, who had had them some time under 
his own charge, and by Mr Jennings, the good chaplain 
lately murdered at Delhi, who sent twelve. When the 
masses of starving youth were added, two years later, 
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THE BENARES BETHESDA. 
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the distress and trouble for many months was incon¬ 
ceivable, and many, even among missionaries, would 
have sunk under it. But that gracious God who sent 
them to this spot, had provided in Mr Leupolt, who 
had been selected by his brethren, for this charge, one 
who was undaunted in missionary heroism, and during 
that trying year his faith failed not. Mr Knorpp, who 
had eoriie out with Leupolt, and was his beloved brother 
and fellow-helper, sunk under a dreadful fever just as 
this great accession was about to be made to the mis¬ 
sion. Mrs K., who had been a mother to the orphan 
boys, followed her husband in two days, leaving their 
two young children to be cared for by their bereaved 
friend. But his heavenly Bather saw his need, and at 
this sad juncture provided him with a valuable partner, 
who has been spared to aid him ever since, and has 
laboured in the mission in the same spirit as himself. 

Suitable buildings had been erected in 1830, but 
these had to be much enlarged, and the missionaries 
greatly rejoiced in lengthening the cords and strength¬ 
ening the stakes of their tent. The needful money was 
never wanted, for God raised up friends as they were 
needed, who sent donations unsolicited. Now and then 
Mr Leupolt was left for a short time with an empty 
purse, but with unlimited credit in the bank of faith, 
and this always held good. 

The pitiable condition of the children, when they 
entered the Benares Bethesda, was most touching to 
behold. Some were so weak and emaciated that they 
died from the shaking of the conveyance which brought 





them slowly from the river side to the mission-com¬ 
pound, a distance of only two miles. 



One day fifty-one came in together. “All will die/' 
said the benevolent doctor, who was at hand to pre¬ 
scribe for them, and all did die but one. 


Among them was a little fellow with a wound in his 



side. He was asked the cause. He replied, “My 
v father, my mother, and myself, had left home in search 
of food. In two days my mother died, and the next 
day my father, so I went on alone, till, becoming very 
/K weak, I fell down too, and as I lay on the ground, a 
wolf seized me and earned me off, but a policeman 
sent out by Government found me, and drove the wolf 
away, with a piece of my side in his mouth.' This 
poor boy suffered for four months, then one day fell 
asleep, and never woke again. 

Some of these poor children were half eaten up by 
disease; their appetite was voracious, and much de¬ 
praved. They would leave their good food, and search 
• ,f for old bones, which they ground to powder, and stole 
salt to eat with it. It was heartrending to visit their 
sick-rooms. “Bread, bread," was the cry. To have given 
them as much as they desired would have killed them; 
as it was, one or two often died in a day. 

But if their bodily condition was distressing, much 
more so was that of their souls. There is no sin men¬ 
tioned in Komans i. which was not found in these 
children, so that, when contemplating their moral de¬ 
pravity, Mr Leupolt’s heart often failed him. They were 
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little fellow, only nine years old, twice stole a brass 
bason from Ills benefactors and sold it for a few pice, 
which be spent in sweetmeats. The food was frequently 
stolen from the missionary’s table, and tallow candles 
and soap were voraciously devoured. 

It was at length found necessary to put them under 
a measure of personal restraint, and the kind-hearted 
Leupolt had fifteen and fifteen tied together, tall boys 
at the ends and smaller ones in the centre. For four 
weeks they had thus to walk, eat, and sleep, and the 
restraint proved salutary and merciful 

One among them had teeth so sharp that no rope 
was thick enough to last above one day, so a block of 
wood was made, not too heavy for him to carry about, 
to this a chain was affixed, and it was then fastened 
about his shoulders and waist, and secured behind with 
a padlock. For four or five days he wore it patiently, 
and then disappeared. He had made his escape, gone 
to a blacksmith’s shop, and there sold block, chain, and 
padlock, bought sweetmeats with the money, and then 
returned home. This very boy was at last brought into 
order, and became a very engaging youth. 

Many affecting incidents occurred in the early days 
of the institution, especially unexpected recognitions of 
brothers and sisters. One morning, at prayers, a little 
fellow, who had just arrived, was observed uneasily 
looking about, and fixing his eyes on the girls. As 
all were departing, the boys at one door, the girls at 
another, he burst forth from among the boys, ran among 
the girls, and, throwing his arms round the neck of 
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one, cried out, “My sister, my sister!” He had not 
seen her for four months, and thought her dead • she 
believed the same of him. 

Another day some girls arrived, and among them a 
sick one. A hoy soon came with a petition to see her, 
for he believed she was his sister. He was advised to 
wait, but soon after, a noise of weeping being heard in 
the room, the lady in charge went in and found the 
little fellow kneeling beside the couch of the poor girl, 
who was indeed his sister. 

Another trial to the missionary was their indolence. 
All who were able were required to carry bricks for the 
school-house that was building, but they positively re¬ 
fused, saying, “ It was not customary for gentlemen’s 
children to work. ” On hearing this, Mr Leupolt threw 
off his jacket, and cried out, “ Who will carry bricks 
with me ?" All were soon engaged, and from that time 
the indolence was greatly subdued. 

The plan pursued in training them was to give four 
hours daily to study, and five to manual labour, a wise 
combination, for according to the Hindu plan, a person 
must either work or leam; that the same person should 
do both goes against all preconceived ideas, and it is 
therefore a great conquest over prejudice and caste to 
train them so as to make them willing to put their 
hand to anything. 

Hare instances of this have arisen among adult con¬ 
verts, which have strikingly manifested the great power 
that exists in Christianity to cause “ old things to pass 
away, and all things ”—social habits not excluded—“to 
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1 .become jaew” But generally it is otherwise, and Mr 
'■ ; Leupoit saw and felt the importance df cultivating this 
deposition, and lias done so successfully; for it was re- 
■Sparked of the Christians, who tendered aid as a corps 
and as policemen in the late trouble, that they “ vm e 
ready, and could be used for any service.” 

If in due course a youth manifested ability for future 
usefulness as a teacher, he was at the proper age more 
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trades, as, Persian carpet weavers, tailors, gardeners, 
&e.; and at a suitable period of life a young man was 
allowed to choose him a wife from a similar institution 
for girls, 
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as that for tire hoys. They then settled themselves as a 


Christian family in the village, supporting themselves 
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in the ordinary way. 
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The cultivation of their hearts while in, school was 




diligently attended to; and as very much the same 


methods are adopted in Benares as in similar establish¬ 


ments elsewhere, we will give a sketch. 

At daybreak the children rise, put their beds in 
• order, sweep out their rooms, and assemble for private 
prayer, which they conduct among themselves .as eacli 
feels his needs. They then wash at the well, and begin 
their day’s work. 

At six the bell rings for morning prayer in the 
chapel, which is regarded as family prayer. Two or 
three verses of a hymn are sung, a short prayer is 
Offered for Divine teaching, the boys and girls then read 
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in tur n a portion of Scripture—in the morning in the 
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Old Testament, in the evening in the New—which is 
explained in a catechetical way, and the whole is con¬ 
cluded with a prayer. At seven they breakfast, from 
eight to twelve is school, and manual labour from one 
till five, when they bathe and prepare for dinner. 

The gong is sounded, the boys stand in a line—the 
monitors and cooks in front, by the side of the food 
which they have to distribute, the bulk of which con¬ 
sists of chipatis * with a little curry to season them 
A blessing is then asked with one voice, and they seat 
themselves cross-legged, each with his metal plate be¬ 
fore him, the brightness of which bespeaks the character 
of its owner as to cleanliness. 

They do not use knives and forks, but are very clever 
in managing their food entirely with the right hand, 
which a Hindu is taught from early childhood to hold 
sacred for that purpose, and never to defile with any 
thing unclean. 

This is the time when a visitor may see the boys to 
perfection. It is an animated scene, and all is life. 
The most unskilful are clever enough during the dinner 
hour, the most lazy are diligent, the most sleepy are 
awake. They play for an hour when their meal is 
done, and at sunset again assemble in the prayer-room, 
have an engaging lesson on some interesting subject 
till half-past seven, when evening prayers are conducted 
as those in the morning have been, and at nine all go 
to rest. “These prayer times are,’' remarks Mr Leu- 
polt, “the life of the institution.” 

* Unleavened bread, or oakes baked on the hearth. 
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27.i ADMIRABLE MODE OF DISCIPLINE. 


Hat*. y other interesting points connected with the 
admirable management of this institution might be 
added, such as Mr Leupolt’s plan of making the Word of 
God the rule for the conduct of daily life, and constantly 
shewing the boys how it acted; and, to obviate the 
necessity of the administering punishment by himself, 
• which was sometimes misunderstood, introducing at 
stated times a kind of petty court, formed from among 
the boys themselves. 

This court was managed thus. The superintendent 
presided as judge, seated in an arm-chair. On his left 
hand stood-the four head-monitors, with the accusations 
in their hands; and by them the executioner, with a 


cane; on his right hand the two under judges. The 


boys were all marshalled in one line in front of the 
judge; the monitors brought forward their accusations; 
the witnesses were examined; and if the accused were 
convicted, sentence was passed on him, and confirmed 
by the boys and the judge. He was then punished 
with the cane for all offences except for spoiling books 
and clothes. Boys convicted of these had a small por¬ 
tion of their food deducted daily until the amount of 
loss had been made up. 

In time it was found that cunning boys knew how 
to defend themselves, and simple-minded ones were 
punished, so four advocates were introduced; and the 
court, which was called an adawbut, then consisted of a 
judge, two puisne judges, and four advocates. This 
answered admirably. 

When sickness from starvation was somewhat sub- 
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<iued, and all began to look morally promising too, a 
new affliction fell upon the institution—a dreadful 
fever broke out. The first week three or four died, 
and in a fortnight two hundred vrere ill—sixty dan¬ 
gerously so. 

Immediate removal was advised, and Mr Leupolt 
pitched tents seven miles from Benares, and had the 
poor children removed. But as they were on the jour¬ 
ney a fearful thunder-storm arose, an unexpected and 
unusual occurrence at that time of the year, for it was 
February. 

The wind roared, the thunder pealed, the lightning 
was as one continuous sheet of fire, continually crossed 
by the forked flashes. The sick children, who had pre¬ 
ceded Mr Leupolt, stood shivering under a tree when 
he arrived; for they had not ventured to go into the 
tents without permission, though they had placed his 
things there. When he asked them why, they said, “ If 
we get wet we shall dry again, but if your things get 
wet they will spoil/" 

He was touched with their thought for him in the 
midst of their misery, and said, "Dear boys, if my 
things become wet they will dry again, but if you get 
wet you may die.” 

Many were miserably ill, but could not even sit 
down, the ground was so wet. The tears were silently 
trickling down the bronzed and sickly cheeks of some, 
and one was lying down as was thought asleep. He 
was called on to rise, for it was dangerous thus to sleep 
in the wet. He did not move. Mr Leupolt lifted him 
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up. He was dead. It was a moment pf anguish, for 
what could be done to shelter these poor sufferers ? 




A Bend, or Native 'Ittn. 

Just then Mr Leupolt perceived a Serai, or native 
inn for pilgrims, and went to inquire if he could have 
it for the night. 

“ It was built for holy pilgrims,” said the people, 
“ and not for outcasts and barbarians such as you.” 

“ But these children must perish without shelter,” 
rejoined Mr Leupolt. 

“ Let them perish; here you cannot be.” 

He offered money, but it only produced increasing in¬ 
solence, for Hindus were never afraid to shew their true 
character to missionaries; and it was again said, 

“ If you will die, die; what is that to us? The 
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sooner such unclean outcasts die the better ;” and then, 
with a curse, the door was closed. 

The storm still raged, and the lightning made it veiy 
dangerous to remain under the trees. To return home 
was impossible, for the conveyances had all left; the 
tents were wet and unserviceable ; there was no help 
but from above. 

Mr Leupolt cast his eyes on all sides, and at length 
discovered some ruins; and on examining them he found, 
to his joy and thankfulness, a room two hundred feet 
long and twenty broad, but filled with wood. 

He called out, “We will take possession of it, though 
it may belong to the King of Benares.” 

He threw off his jacket, and set to work to clear out 
the wood. The native doctor helped, then a Christian 
joined, and the servants and some boys united, animated 
by Mr Leupolt's cheerful activity. 

By ten at night the arrangements were completed, 
and plenty of dry straw, which had been brought in 
by the country people on promise of double pay, was 
strewed on the floor, and the sick ones were all carried in. 

Samuel, a little fellow, just like his namesake, said 
to Mr Leupolt while in his arms, “ Sir, I am very ill, I 
never was so ill before,” and so said many others. In 
half an hour all were comfortably lodged, and many al¬ 
ready asleep from sickness and weakness, for no one 
had had any food from seven in the morning, and no 
one thought of it. 

When the last boy was deposited on his straw bed, 
Mr Leupolt regarded the sad group from the entrance. 
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A few boys stood beside him. “ Shall I,” thought he, 
“ have evening prayer with them as usual, or go and 
pray for them ? They are tired, I am tired, many are 
asleep; I will leave them and pray for them. 3 ' 

He then said to those near him, “You have a com¬ 
fortable lodging, and I shall lie in a little place close 
beside you; good night/’ 

A little fellow, about nine, said, “ Sahib, will you 
leave us ? ” “ Yes, my boy.” “ But, Sahib, we thought 

we should have to remain under the trees all night; 
and only listen how the thunder still roars, how the rain 
continues to pour down, and the lightning to flash. 
Man would not pity us, but God has had mercy on us. 
Should we not, therefore, before you go, kneel down 
and praise Him? Perhaps to-morrow some of us may 
not be alive, and then it will not be possible to praise 
Him in this life.” 

Mr Leupolt was touched, and said, “ Call up the boys 
for prayers.” They all instantly rose, knelt upon the 
straw, praised God with their whole hearts, and then 
slept soundly. 

The next morning Mrs Leupolt came, and it was 
providential she did, for her husband was seized with 
fever, at which no one wondered, after his immense ex¬ 
ertion and dreadful wetting the night before. 

For two days he was unabie to go among the boys, 
but when he did, he at once inquired for Samuel, whose 
last words he remembered. “ Samuel is buried, Sahib, 
and George is buried,” and another, and another, and 
another. It was indeed true that that last act of ador- 
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mg worship together was the last, the very last, many 
had had with their dearest earthly friend. 

He went to the burial-ground, but what a scene! 
One hardly likes to write it; yet, that Christian sym¬ 
pathy may have full play, let us mention that the un¬ 
feeling gravediggers had only dug four feet deep. The 
jackals had in consequence tom out the bodies. 

His heart sunk within him, but he remembered it is 
written, “Them that sleep in Jesus shall God bring 
with himand he felt that the best part of all those 
who had loved that precis Saviour was safe. Of 
several from among those poor suffering boys he was 
enabled to entertain this hope. 

For a whole month Mr and Mrs Leupolt scarcely left 
these sick hoys; and at the end of five weeks Mr Leu¬ 
polt had the joy of marching them home, nearly all being 
able to walk that distance. They went praising the 
Lord, but their joy was mingled with sorrow as they 
thought of many a dear boy left behind in hi! grave, 
and four grown-up men. 

For four months there was a bright interval, and the 
clouds seemed quite dispersed. One boy, Robert, was 
very clever, and particularly promising; others gave 
good hope. Mr Leupolt was one day instructing them 
in class, and observed Robert confused and unlike him¬ 
self. “ I am ill, Sahib,” said he, and he was sent to 
the hospital. 

He had scarcely left when it was found he was seized 
with cholera; and while remedies were preparing, 
another case was announced, and then another, so that 
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by evening five were seized, and Robert, with two others, 
faded away like the morning flower. 

The disease spread; numbers were attacked, and nine 
fell victims to the dreadful scourge. Among these was 
James, a pious and clever lad. He had partially re¬ 
covered, but one evening Mr Leupolt was suddenly 
called to see him breathe his last The faithful mis¬ 
sionary was overwhelmed, and sat in his study in tears. 
His taith nearly failed him, and he was tempted to fear 
that God’s curse, and not His blessing, rested on his 
work 

Who can wonder at this in an hour of such ex¬ 
tremity ? Rather may we adore the grace which had so 
long and wonderfully sustained him. But his sym¬ 
pathising Saviour did not for one moment forget His 
sorrowing servant, and sent him a comforter. 

His dear wife entered, and soon perceived his de¬ 
spondency. “ All these things are against me/' said 
he. “ He who was our joy is gone, whom we thought to 
see a chosen instrument to bear Christ’s name to the 
heathen." “ Do, you nmrmnr that one more child is 

in glory ?" replied Mrs Leupolt. “ Rather let us praise 
God/" 

He had not murmured, yet these were hours of bit¬ 
terness to nature, but the “word spoken in season" 
caused faith to triumph, and to take hold of the pro¬ 
mise, They that sow in tears shall reap in joy," which 
was fully realised afterwards, though one more, cup of 
sorrow, the deepest of all, was to be drunk first. 

A few mornings after this sad night the missionary 
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family were reading together the last chapter of Daniel, 
and spoke with each other of the joy that awaits the 
believer on the day of resurrection, when we shall all 
be with Jesus and be like Him. 

The invisible world seemed to open, as it sometimes 
does in times of extraordinary bereavement and afflic¬ 
tion, and they rejoiced in spirit as they realised within 
themselves unspeakable things, such as human language 
cannot express. In two days from that time one of 
their number, Mrs Schneider, had crossed the flood that 
separates time from eternity, and was in the presence 
of Jesus her Redeemer! 

In the course of that same morning she became ill; 
and, after various alternations of hope and fear, she 
began to traverse the dark valley, and gave those who 
watched her the signal, by exclaiming, “ Saviour ! help 
mo through this hour.” “Be of good cheer, He will 
not forsake you,” said Mr Leupolt. Soon after, stretch¬ 
ing out her hands, and pointing them towards heaven, 
she fell asleep with the words, “Coine! come!” 

The humility, modesty, and affection which charac¬ 
terised this dear sister made her removal very grievous 
to them all; hut they mourned in hope, and during the 
very height of them grief Mr Leupolt’s own first-bom 
child was given them as a sweet solace and comfort. 

It was most interesting to trace the progress of the 
boys from this time. One who had been such an ac¬ 
complished thief that they called him their Sirdar, or 
chief, was brought^ Jesus, and another most peculiar 
and difficult lad was also hopefully converted, and at 
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once composed several beautiful hymns, though he had 
never manifested any love for books before. 

In a wonderfully short time several lads were set 
apart to be trained for the ministry, who received in-, 
struction during the day, and in the evening went with 
the missionaries into the city to learn the practical part 
of the work. 

These lads were of different casts of character. 
Mark, a fine pious youth, was anxious to do nothing 
but pore over his books; whilst Judah, another of deep 
piety, read because he was told to do so. He one day 
said, “ Why, sir, need I study ? With the Word of God 
in my hand, and the Spirit of God in my heart, why 
cannot I preach ? ” He was soon convinced, however, 
by the answer given, that human learning was desir¬ 
able, and that the man of God should be “ thoroughly 
furnished“ a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 

But when all was thus hopefully developing, Mr 
Leupolt fell dangerously ill, and had to leave these dear 
youths, which caused a great check, for no other was so 
gifted for this particular branch of work, or entered so 
heartily into it. Often was he found on his knees in 
his study at the end of the large prayer-room, seeking 
special wisdom to treat these children aright, and he 
obtained it. 

When he was in the extremity of his sickness, and 
was believed irrecoverable, four boys came to his bed¬ 
side to inquire for him; and as they tfcood watching lvim 
lie fell asleep. 
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He was awoke by a gentle murmur; the four lads 
were entreating the Father of mercy, in full and child¬ 
like faith, for his recovery. They said, “ Lord, make 
him well; we cannot spare him. Thou must make him 
well; we will take no denial; the sooner thou dost make 
him well the more we shall praise Thee/’ He who had 
put it into their hearts thus to supplicate in their sim¬ 
plicity, yet with the courage that implicit confidence 
gives, heard and answered their prayers and raised 
him up. 

Another interesting anecdote of these hoys we will 
briefly relate, for it shews so beautifully how the re¬ 
ligion of Jesus is “ full of mercy and good fruits/’ and 
produces the§e wherever it prevails, even when its re¬ 
cipients have been as dark and vile in mind before as 
Hindu heathen children universally are. 

The great famine was still raging, and all Europeans 
were still collecting for “ The Famine Relief Fund.” 
The boys heard of it. Some of them had, no doubt, a 
lively recollection of what famine was, and they could 
enter into the harrowing tales of woe they heard. 

When asked if they would like to contribute, several 
lads, who had small stores by them, at once offered to 
give all, or nearly all, they possessed, though no one can 
conceive or understand, except those who are intimately 
acquainted with the Hindus, their extreme love for 
money, from childhood upwards. It is the god they 
worship and adore, above all the hundred and thirty- 
three millions which compose their pantheon. 

The boys who had no money longed to give also, and, 
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after considering Low they could manage, one rose and 
said, “Listen, brethren;” and, striking Ms forehead, he 
continued, “ here is much wisdom, therefore listen to 
my speech, and hearken to what I have to say. I will 
shew you a plan by which, although we have nothing, 
we shall be able to give much.” He was bid to say on, 
and he proceeded to demonstrate to them, in Oriental 
phraseology, that, by certain acts of self-denial in food, 
they might save as a body i?3 a-month. AH agreed, 
and the plan was set before Mr Leupolt, who approved 
of it. It was continued for two months, and though 
it was evident the boys, especially the younger ones, 
really experienced at meal-times that it cost self-denial, 
not one murmur or regret was ever heard. 

Mr Leupolt, on his return to Benares, again took 
charge of this school, and during the years that have 
intervened has continued to labour in it, with what 
success we may judge from his own account, given 
about two years ago. 

He writes, “ I one day called in Mark, a youth who 
has been with us ever since 1836, with the exception 
of a few years he spent with Mr Bicken at Purneah 
(see page 228). We went over our experience together, 
and wrote down from memory the names of nineteen 
individuals among the orphan boys, from eleven to 
twenty-six years of age, who have fallen asleep in 
Jesus, the last of whom died only a fortnight ago. 

“We likewise wrote down the names of twenty-seven 
who are still alive, and who, we have every reason 
to believe, are the Lord’s. With most of these I cor- 
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respond, as they- are located in other places. 'Three of 
these I hope will shortly be ordained.* 

'■ Nine act as catechists and schoolmasters in various 
missions; the rest are otherwise engaged, but all .of 
them bear a good report. There may be more, but I 
do not remember them just now. There are also a 
number of women, mothers of children, who do honour 
to the name they profess. These, with some of those 
who have gone to their rest, are our joy and our glory. 
Sound Bible Christians, and, wherever they may be 
placed, they will be a stay to a congregation. 

“ Besides these we have a number of nice young 
men, who are quiet, consistent, moral characters, atten¬ 
tive to the means of grace," communicants, and also 
bearing a good report. I hope- to find many of them 
hereafter in heaven. With such a seal upon our labours 
amongst the orphans, we take courage, and go on in 
the name of the Lord, believing that Orphan Insti¬ 
tutions are means for establishing and consolidating 
Christianity in India.” 

* Had it been possibly, by a provision of missionary bishops, accord¬ 
ing to the Moravian plan, to ordain native pastors in a simple way, we 
should see by this time many ordained men among our native brethren 
in North India* The American, the Scotch, and the English Dissenters, 
possess among them a goodly band. 



CHAPTEE XVIII. 

BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 

« Tt s h a ll blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing.” 

—Isaiah xxxv. 2. 

We must now turn to another point of interest in the 
Benares mission. 

It is singular that “ Benares, the city of temples, and 
citadel of Idolatry,” the Athens for Hindu students 
from various parts of Ilindusthan, was one of the first 
places in India where a Hindu came forward to offer 
an English education to his countrymen, and to connect 
it also with the Holy Scriptures. 

The name of this individual was Jay Narain Gopal, 
who, through the influence of Warren Hastings, received 
the title of Rajah from the Emperor of Delhi, for the 
services he rendered to Government. He was horn at 
Calcutta, and was superintendent of the police there, 
but gained great wealth by trade, and spent it liberally 
both for Christian and idolatrous purposes. He sub¬ 
scribed <.£*50 to the old cathedral at Calcutta, and built 
temples to Shiva; contributed handsomely to the Bible 
Society, and offered four silver hands to Kali. He 
was a literary man, and the author of several works in 
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Sanscrit and Bengali. HiS character had been moulded 
under many right influences’ and he entertained large 
and benevolent views; but the course pursued by the 
Christian Government of India seemed to stagger him, 
and blunt his better feelings, so that he never pro¬ 
gressed in Christian feeling beyond a certain point. 

A most interesting account of the various circum¬ 
stances which led to the formation of the Benares Free 
School was given by Jay Narain in a letter to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Church Missionary Society in Condon, 
which we vshould like to introduce, but for its length. 
From its details we learn that illness led him to 
Benares, and a Christian gentleman there was useful in 
restoring him to health, upon which he established a 
school as a memento of his gratitude, endowed it, and 
tried to procure efficient masters for it. He heard of 
Corrie, and “ often prayed he might come to Benares.” 
At length he did, and this led to the school becoming 
connected with mission work. 

Jay Narain's views on some points connected with 
his own countrymen were strikingly clear, and far in ad¬ 
vance of those entertained by many Europeans; but “ the' 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ” had not fully shone into his heart, aiid he 
is an affecting instance of how far a man may go, and yet 
stop short of the kingdom of heaven. When dying, he 
requested to be buried, not burnt; but his relatives, fear¬ 
ing the loss of caste, disregarded his wish. His dying 
declaration was, “ that he had long been in search of 
truth, but had not found it”—an affecting confession I 
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In 1825 the son of Jay Narain presented twenty 
thousand rupees to the college, for which Government 
gave him also the title of Rajah. Each and all interested 
in this college felt that Corrie had been the chief instru¬ 
ment, in establishing it, and on his leaving Benares an 
address, signed by two hundred and sixty-seven Hindus, 
was presented to him, in which they thank him “ for 
having," as they express it, "caused upwards of two 
hundred to lay aside their religious prejudices, and 
engage in the same pursuit, leading us to admire that 
prudence which, aloof from the violence made use of by 
other dynasties, causes Rajahs, Babus, great and learned 
Pundits, Moulvais, Munshis—in fine, the great of the 
city-—to court your friendship." 

How remarkably does all this manifest the spirit of 
the best among the Hindus, and the mistaken idea that 
it was necessary to conciliate their prejudices by banish¬ 
ing the Bible from schools intended for them ! Corrie 
was no statesman, but he had “ the wisdom that cometh 
from above, and is profitable to direct." Under its in¬ 
fluence he acted, and was not only admired, respected, 
and trusted at the time, wherever he was known, but is 
still held in fragrant remembrance. 

“ We have learned that concessions to Mohammed¬ 
anism yield no gratitude or affection, and that its ancient 
spirit is entirely unchanged We have learned, also, 
that concessions to caste are encouragements to a sin¬ 
ful superstition, which is more powerful than self-inte¬ 
rest and loyalty And thus we have learned that 
true wisdom dictates a more fearless policy. ‘ He that 
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walketh uprightly walketh surely’ (Prov. x. 9). In 
seeking strength from alliances with Antichristian sys¬ 
tems, we have experienced the inevitable truth, that 
they distress, but strengthen us not (2 Chinn, xxviii. 

20)." Vfiglg'-' 

The school was opened in 1818, and in 1822 Jay 
Naraixi died. The Marquis of Hastings had, upon Ids 
request, glinted two hundred and fifty-two rupees 
monthly to its support, which allowance is still received ; 
and his son presented two houses, the rent of which 
was to serve as an endowment for the school 

He continued a steady friend to it, and in 1843 a 
new college was erected by the sons of this heathen 
Rajah, grandsons of the founder, the original school- 
house having become too small and inconvenient. 
Tliis is a substantial and very commodious building, 
capable of containing six hundred boys, in a frequented 
thoroughfare of the city, one. of the best situations 
which could have been chosen. 

“ Jay Narain's Tree ’School," as - it has usually been 
called, has seen many ’different superintend cuts since 
its commencement ; but we will pass on to 1835, when 
it. had been working under missionary influence seven¬ 
teen years, and came for a time into Mr Lenpolt’-s hands. 
His plan was to give regular lessons in theology on cer¬ 
tain days, for he feared little of real spiritual fruit had 
been gathered from among the youth who had attended 
it, though much useful knowledge had been dissemi¬ 
nated, and that upon a right foundation. He stated a 
doctrine, explained it, proved it by reason, then by 
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Scripture; compared it with the Mussulman and Hindu 
views on the subject, and then allowed the boys to 
question each other on it. 

He was very successful, and three years afterwards 
wrote, “ I formerly thought no good whatever had come 
out of this school as regards conversion, but I have 
since heard of three young lads, educated here, who 
have been baptized at other places: they left Benares 
without saying a single word to any one about their in¬ 
tentions, for fear of being murdered, as they stated to 
the minister who baptized them.” 

Some able men have been sent out for this school, 
one of whom was the Rev. P. L. Sandberg, who laboured 
in it with much energy, and formed a paying class, each 
member of which gave five rupees monthly for their 
education. Scholarships were also established, which 
had been intended as part of the plan from the begin¬ 
ning, and the practice of giving “ leave” to the pupils 
on Hindu holidays was abolished. 

Mr Sandberg delivered lectures on chemistry, the ad¬ 
mission to which was by tickets, and they were largely 
and respectably attended—thus “drawing a stone from 
the antiquated, and already tottering fabric of Hinduism.” 

Mr Sandberg’s departure for Europe was a sad loss 
to the institution, and made it necessary for Mr Leupolt 
again to aid, until in 1854 the Rev. C. Cobb, assisted 
by two other brethren and a large staff of assistants, 
took charge of it, and brought it into a high state of 
efficiency. It was noticed in a Government Order, as 
“having been carried on with increasing success by the 
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missionaries.” It was then placed on the same foot- 
• ing as the Government College; its pupils being per¬ 
mitted to become candidates for government offices of 
high salary and responsibility, provided that a prescribed 
standard of knowledge be attained, thus helping to 
dissolve the spell of caste; for till that time, responsible 
employments under Government had been practically 
confined to high-caste men. 

At this period, nearly six hundred youths were in 
attendance, and every advantage as regards secular 
j education was to be obtained in the school, but the 
I great object was kept steadily in view. The Bible per¬ 
vaded the whole system, and every opportunity was 
embraced of pressing home upon the conscience the 
personal message of the gospel of Christ. One pupil, 
a Brahman lad, had the moral courage to profess him¬ 
self a Christian, but was obliged to remove from Benares 
I to receive baptism, to escape the peril which his infu¬ 
riated relatives would have brought upon him. 

When the missionaries set apart a special day for 
humiliation and prayer on behalf of the mission, it was 
notified to the boys, who were invited to attend if they 
| felt inclined. To the surprise and delight of the Prin- 
i cipal more than ninety came to the public service in 
the church, and the Brahman and Sanscrit students 
were seen sitting down on the same carpet with out-caste 
] Christians. 

Mr Cobb adds, that “of the nine hundred boys who, 
including those struck off the roll during the year, 

| have been in connexion with the institution, only four 
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objected to read the Scriptures, and only one withdrew 
on that account. With so little truth can it be alleged, a ‘ 
that “ we run the risk of driving the natives from educa¬ 
tion altogether, if we will seek to give them that which 
will make them wise unto salvation.” 

This is decidedly the most important English school 
under the care of the Church Missionary Society in 
North India. We can only allude to one or two out 
of many encouraging instances of conversion that have 
gladdened the hearts of those who labour in it. It is 
not wise to write much of the living. 

We must go back a year or two, to mention a few 
details of two youths who were baptized together at 
Benares in 1852. Their cases set forth strikingly and 
practically how difficult it is in Tndia to escape from 
the prison-house of Hindu idolatry, and how much of 
Divine grace and strength is needed to act according 
to the Saviour’s injunction, “ He that lovetli father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me." 

A young Brahman one day presented himself to Mr 
Leupolt as a candidate for baptism. “I am,” said he, 

« an orphan, have heard you preach in the city, arid wish 
to be a Christian. My gods are deceivers, but Christ 
is the Saviour of men, and died for them.” “You are 
but a young boy” said Mr Leupolt; " remember the 
consequences of your act.” “ Your warning comes too 
late, Sahib; I have already cut my Bralimanical string 
and luck of hair, have eaten with Christians, and thereby 
destroyed my caste.” 

The day following, his friends sought him, and were 
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permitted to see Him, but not to remove him by force. 
When they had left, he threw himself at Mr Leupolt's 
feet, and entreated him to protect him, Poor boy! 
severe trials were before him. 

A few days after, an order was received from the 
police to send the boy to the station, and as that order 
could not be resisted, he was sent with a European 
catechist to protect him. As soon as he was out of 
the mission-compound, he found forty persons ready to 
seize him, and it was soon ascertained that the order 
was a feigned one. Although these persons were bent 
on seizing the boy, they were not permitted. A paper 
was however delivered, which desired that “ he might 
not be made a Christian.” It reminded Mr Leupolt of 
Acts xxiii. 12-22. 

The next day his grandmother, aunt, and mother-in- 
law came, for the power of the female relatives is known 
to be the most irresistible. They wept bitterly, threw 
themselves at his feet, and knocked their heads on the 
ground. It was a heartrending sight, and much as the 
missionaries rejoiced in the prospect of rescuing a soul 
from Satan's grasp, they could not but sympathise in 
the natural grief of these poor women. 

Next came the old grandfather, nearly a hundred 
years old, a bitter, bitter enemy of Christ, excessively 
proud and violent. He argued, flattered, scolded, and 
cursed by turns, and at length flew into a passion, and 
said, “You good-for-nothing young scoundrel, I thought 
you would one day bum my poor old bones; instead of 
which, you play me the trick of becoming a Christian." 
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“ Do not be angry,” replied the boy; "become a 
Christian too, grandfather, and we can remain together.” 

By’this time the excitement in the city' fan very 
high; the boy was a member of a family of rank, 
though poor, and high and low were in a ferment. 
All means possible were used to entice him away, but 
he stood his ground nobly 

With his grandfather at his feet, his female relatives 
weeping, and the old maxi cursing and flattering by 
turns, this boy, "strong in the strength which Christ 
supplies,” said, again and again, “Do not persuade me: 
I cannot remain a Hindu : I wish to become a Chris¬ 
tian, lor Christ died for me.” Mr Leupolt thought of 
Luther at Worms, saying, “Here I stand : I cannot do 
otherwise. May God help me ! Amen.” 

When persuasion failed, legal measures were tried, 
and he was summoned before the English magistrate. 
We cannot wonder that his family desired to retain 
him, and rescue Lim from what they felt a dreadful dis¬ 
grace to them, and ruin to him; but we mourn to be 
told that the Christian magistrate had no sympathy 
with the noble child, and that, as he was under fourteen, 
he handed him over to his. friends. . 

The missionaries appealed to the judge, and the boy 
was asked if he wished to remain with his grandfather. 
He said he did; but the day following he again escaped, 
and told the m issionaries that sixty persons had been 
provided to seize him with violence, and, fearing they 
might be injured, he had allowed himself to be taken 
away. 
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He then appealed to the judge himself, who agreed 
with the magistrate, that he must be delivered again 
to his friends. It was a sore trial to the missionaries, 
but they remembered Romans xiii., and commended 
him to the grace of God,_ who had said, “ I will be 
exalted among the heathen.” They trusted the future 
to His all-wise direction. 

Two days after, the grandparents came to say that 
the boy had again escaped, and the old man’s pride 
seemed broken, for both wept. Mr Leupolt spoke 
much with them; they were softened, and said that 
the boy should return to Jay Narain’s school. ^Finally, 
they promised to let him remain with Mi' Leupolt 
altogether. 

Thus what the Christian “ powers that be ” declined 
to do, God did Himself for this dear youth, by working 
on the minds of his relatives. 

Eight days later this old man called again, and had 
another long conversation with Mr Leupolt, who ear¬ 
nestly prayed for him, for he saw he was very ill. A 
few days later he was sent for £» see him again, as he 
was worse. Circumstances made it impossible for him 
to go, and the poor old man died. He had heard the 
gospel: May he have fled in his last moments to Christ! 

After this no further trouble was suffered, and the 
boy was received into • the Christian Church, with a 
fellow-pupil, at an evening service, when the church 
was filled with native heathen gentlemen and a number 
of schoolboys, Mr Smith preaching a very impressive 
sermon from Matt. ix. 2-8. 






Tlie second youth had read in the Oriental depart¬ 


ment of the school for six years, and was led to compare 
his own religion, as depicted in a celebrated epic poem, 
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the “ Kamayan,” with Christianity, as set forth in the 
New Testament. 
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___ His lmrtd wa»s convinced, and his 

heart affected, hut he wanted courage, and for six 
months lie wavered. He then decided, and begged to 
. be baptized at once; for, said he, “ I could face my 
father and all the rest, but if my mother come, and 
throw herself at my feet, I could not withstand her ” 
He was advised to wait, and was sent to Juanpur 
with a Christian brother. Meantime, his father came 
to seek him, and was invited by Mr Leupolt to go with 
him and pay him a visit. He declined, but said he 
wished to ask him a question before his baptism; and, 
if convinced that he desired to be a Christian of his 
own accord, he would not oppose him. 

There was a good deal of weeping at this interview; 
and the lad promised, after his baptism, to visit Ins 
mother, which he did on condition no violence should 
be used. Several Christ iarts accompanied him, but a 
mob had been collected, who seized bun at once, and 
compelled bis Christian friends to retreat. On their re¬ 
turn with the sad tale, all knelt down to pray for the lad. 

Mr Leupolt applied to the magistrate, who summoned 
him. He was of age, and it would have been acting- 
contrary to a. late law (the lex loci ) to detain him, so he 
was pronounced free. There was universal j oy, and again 
they all knelt together to praise their great Deliverer, 
and devoted themselves afresh to His service. 
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A great change came over this timid lad from that 
time, and though he was offered money to return to his 
old religion, he had courage to reply, “Thy money 
perish with thee." A Hindu said of him, “He has 
become bold, fearless, firm, and sincere.” “ We pray,” 
writes Mr Leupolt, “ that he may become bold in his 
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profession of Christian faith, fearless in proclaiming 


Jesus Christ and Him crucified as the Saviour of sin¬ 
ners, firm and sincere in his faith and devotedness to 
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The Principal and his staff, in connexion with this 
school, reside in Bhalapur, another suburb of the city, 
nearer to the sphere of their work than Sigra. 

Mr Smith, the father of the missionary band now in 
< Benares—for he joined the mission in 1832—is the one 
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Mr Leupolt and others have not neglected this most 
interesting branch of mission work Mr Smith knows 
the people well, and exercises a great influence over 
them: the calmness and persuasiveness of his voice and 
manner quiets the crowd, and commands their atten¬ 
tion; while the wonderful scholar-like accuracy and 
fluency with which he speaks the language—an accuracy 
and fluency not surpassed even by learned Brahmans— 
rivets it. It has been very pleasing, both to him and 
the other missionaries, when out on these tours, to meet 
with many persons who had heard the gospel, and evi¬ 
dently with attention and profit, at Benares. 

Mr Smith remarks, in a late report, that he has “ no 
doubt thefe is a work going on in the minds of many. 
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A GREAT MORAL SPECTACLE. 


but wiien it is to be manifested he knows not.” “ The 
people of the city acknowledge among themselves that 
they have no solid answer to make to the missionary, 
but it is necessary for them to appear to say something.” 
The missionaries shew them a great moral spectacle, 
in continuing, notwithstanding their great opposition 
and enmity, to go amongst them, and hold up Christ 
crucified before them. They also exhibit a great moral 
spectacle, in continuing to refuse to “look and be 
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The Almighty has of late been teaching them by 
another voice—the voice of His “judgments.” Whep 
these are abroad, we are encouraged to hope “the in¬ 
habitants of the world may learn righteousness.” Euro¬ 
peans in India have suffered fearfully, it is true, but. the 
natives will suffer in far larger numbers, and with awful 
severity, thoxigh not the same barbarous cruelties as 
they have inflicted. 

Meantime, the missionaries have often been cheered 
in spirit; for though they feel that in many instances 
the gospel proves “ a savour of death unto death, ” in’ 
others “ it proves a savour of life unto life.” Some 
die without baptism, others are baptized, and soon called 
away to their eternal home, but many are permitted to 
spend years in the Lord’s service on earth. 

Ohiragh Alii, a Moosawli,* of powerful mind and 
quick understanding, was a strikingly encouraging 

* What we should call Incumbent of a Mohammedan Mosque, which 
had been built about two hundred years before, by the Emperor Aurung- 
zebe, on the ruins of a Hindu, temple. (See page 252.) 


A MOOSAWLI BELIEVES. 
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instance of an inquirer dying unbaptized of whose 
safety the missionaries could entertain no doubt, so 
thorough were his convictions, and so complete his re¬ 
ception of the truth into his understanding and his 
heart. The details of his history, as given by Mr Leu- 
polt, are too long for insertion, though truly touching. 
In his last illness he wrote such sentiments to Mr 
Smith as satisfied him of his true conversion; and after 
his death his friends discovered the fact from his books 
and papers, and refused to give him the burial of the 
faithful, so that he had to be interred privately, the 
greatest honour that could have been conferred on him. 

Another case, of Mohun Lai, a Brahman Sepoy and 
pensioner, we will give in Mi- Leupolt’s own words:— 
“ In order to ascertain his motives on his first arrival, 
and prove his sincerity, I told him/’ writes Mr Leupolt, 
“ that many came professing a desire for Christianity, 
merely to obtain a livelihood. He replied, * I believe 
you; but I ain not one of them, for I had two bazaars 
of my own in two villages, which I divided among my 
brothers and sisters. Besides this, I have my pension, 
which is sufficient for me, a single man. I am come 
here to learn the way to heaven, and to be made ac¬ 
quainted with the truth.’ 

“ ‘ What has induced you to make this resolution V 
I further inquired. 

“‘I have been/ he replied, ‘from my childhood of 
an inquiring turn of mind. I thought. If there he a 
God, there must he a tine religion; but where this 
was to be found, I could not say. The truth was not 
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among the Hindus; for, being myself a Brahman, and 
instructed in all the mysteries of our religion, I knew 
what we believed, and what we were, When joining 
the army, I thought, Well, now I shall soon find the 
truth. The true religion is undoubtedly to lie found 
among the Mohammedans, for they are proud of their 
knowledge of God and of divine things. I joined 
myself to the Mohammedans ; but, on observing their 
cohduct, I soon found that they did not possess the 
true religion ; for if the Hindus are bad, the Moham¬ 
medans are still worse. 

“‘ But I did not give up the hope ; for though I 
found the Mohammedans did not possess it, I thought 
next that the Christians—the English—certainly must 
have it; because being in everything so superior to 
us ’—and here he enlarged upon their military skill— 
* I said, They will also be superior to us in religion. 
I joined myself, therefore, to the English soldiers; 
but alas ! alas ! when I saw their lives, their drunken¬ 
ness and revellings, I came to the conclusion that they 
also had not the true religion; for if they possessed it, 
how was it possible for them to act as they did ? I 
supposed, therefore, that the truth was not to be found 
in Hmdusthan, for neither the Hindus, nor the Moham¬ 
medans, nor the English, were in possession of it; and 
therefore I concluded I should probably never find it. 

“‘Twenty-five years had passed away in fruitless 
research, when 1 was ordered to join my present 
regiment. According to custom, I carefully consi¬ 
dered the conduct of my superiors; for, as are the 
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superiors, so we may expect to find the inferiors ; and 
there I discovered a, great difference The captain in 
command at. my station was different from any whom 
I had ever seen. The Sepoys called him “ the father of 
the regiment •” and such was their love to him, that 
had he cried, sword in hand, “ Now, boys ! now come, 
let us jump into the Ganges!” we should ail have 
followed him, though we might have seen* certain death 
before us. I wehfe to his house; lie spoke kindly to 
me. I w^ent again, and found him the same. 

“‘Well, I said to myself, this man has the true 
religion ; but I will make one trial more: I will go to 
him at dinner-time, when he is engaged, and then he 
will certainly send me off. I went, but he was kind ; 
and then I determined to go to him, and ascertain, what 
religion he professed. 

“‘But one, two, three, four, five, six weeks passed, 
without my having made the inquiry. 1 was then 
taken ill, and carried to the hospital, Ah ! I thought, 
this is the punishment of my sins • X have had an op¬ 
portunity of inquiring after the true religion, but 1 
have neglected to do so. The fever raged in my blood, 
and the pain was great; but the pangs of conscience 
were still greater. Oh! I thought, if I had gone to 
Captain W., and asked him about his religion, I might 
now have had comfort, but as it is, I have only 
sorrow. 

“ ‘ As I lay one day deeply lamenting my negligence, 
and expecting to be cut off in my sins, the fever raging 
in my veins,—as I lay thus, in agony of body and soul, 
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“ I AM A CHRISTIAN.” 

the door opened, and who should enter ? * As he said 
this the tears trickled down his bronze cheeks. ; Who 
should enter? The great Captain W., Sahib. He 
came to me! Had I had strength I shothi have gladly 
jumped out of bed and kissed his feet; but I was too 
ill He asked me how I was; but I could not answer. 
He spoke to me of Isa Masih (Jesus Christ); but I 
could not understand him: my heart was too full. But 
I thought, Well, if the great Captain W. does not forget 
me, then his God will not forget me either. After this 
I rapidly recovered. 

“ ‘ As soon as I was able to leave the hospital, I went 
straight to Captain W.’s house, and asked him what 
was his religion. He replied that he was a Christian. 
I was surprised, and exclaimed, “ How so ? ” “ Yes,” 

said he, “ I am a Christian; hut not all who are called 
by tbe name are really such.” 

“ ‘ I then told him that I wished to become a Chris¬ 
tian. Upon this he said, “ You have your pension;* 
go to Benares, and I will give you a note to the mis¬ 
sionaries there, and they will tell you what you must 
do to be saved.”' 

“ On saying this, he put his hand into his bosom, 
and gave me a letter from Captain W., which contained, 
in a few sentences, something similar to what he had 
related.-f* 

* Had he not been a pensioner, he would scarcely hare dared to 
become a Christian, as the chances were he would have been dismissed 
the army, as was the Naick at Mirutin 1819. The affecting particulars 
of this case are well known to the public, 
t Tbe Captain W. here referred to is now Colonel 'Wheeler, who 
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“ The Sepoy stayed with us, and made rapid progress 
in the knowledge of Christ. Grace operated power¬ 
fully upon his heart, and he was quite an acquisition 
to us in our institution. • 

" We had the services of this sincere servant of Christ 
only nine months. He was taken ill of fever. On my 
return from the city one day, I heard that he had had a 
relapse. I went to the hospital, and found Mrs Leupolt 
sitting 1 near hia bedside, giving him some port wine. 
He was dying. I ashed him how he felt. ‘I feel 
happy/ he replied. I spoke to him about death, and 
then of eternity. He replied, ' My hope is in Christ: 
He died for me. In His righteousness I trust; and, 
clothed in the robe of His righteousness, I can stand 
before God. For His sake I desire salvation, and I am 
sure He will not forsake me. My Saviour is my 
Judge.’ He prayed, and uttered something more; but 
we could not understand him. His voice failed, his 
eye remained fixed, and whilst we knelt around his bed 
he fell asleep in Jesus. 

“We shed tears at Ms deathbed, while we inwardly 
rejoiced at the grace bestowed upon him. His Chris¬ 
tian course was short, but he doubtless entered into 
his rest, for ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.’ ” 
Another interesting case of the power of God’s Word 
is that of Earn Ruttan, “ who was,” write the mission¬ 
aries, “ a star of the first magnitude; and bright and 

was to be brought before a court-martial for preaching to the Sepoys. 
Had all Europeans preached as he did, by the example and influence of 
a holy life, the mutiny in the native army of Bengal would never have 
occurred, v 
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ALMOST AN APOLLOS. 


brilliant was his course to that world where they who 
have instructed others shall shine as the light of the 
firmament. A tract on ‘ The Immortality of the Soul * 
first aroused him to inquiry; and like the treasurer 
of Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, he wished to under¬ 
stand the things which he read ; but no Philip came to 
him, so he left his home in search of truth, and found 
it. He manifested from the first the most genuine 
signs of conversion, and preached so strikingly that he 
was in this almost an Apollos.” 

In November 1838 he died of fever. He had “fought 
a good fight, and finished his course,” though a short 
one, cheerfully and joyfully. A Hindu remarked, “ No 
heathen could, die as he did. With them is weeping 
and wailing; with him was joy and peace.” 

It would be easy to narrate as much more in reference 
to this interesting mission as has already been recorded, 
but enough has been told to shew what these sketches 
propose as their object, i e. “ how much, and yet how 
little, has been done.” 

We have not even glanced at female education, in 
which, when its peculiar difficulties are considered, as 
much has been effected in proportion as in other 
branches; neither have we pictured the flourishing 
infant-school for the native Christian children, con¬ 
ducted by a native mistress, superintended by Mrs 
Loupolt, and which produced such an effect on Mr 
Lcupolt’s mind, spite of his long previous missionary 
experience, that he was quite amazed at the influence 
it exercised, and “could scarcely have believed that 
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such an institution would so deeply and so beneficially 
afieet the congregation/’ 

With a brief reference to its out-stations of Gharwa 
and Ohunar, we must close our notices of Benares and 
its happy band of cheerful, earnest-minded, loving- 
hearted brethren. 

“Prayerfulness is the blessed feature of this mission, 
and strikes a visitor especially. All the missionaries 
meet for united supplication on Wednesday evening at 
Sigra, and on Saturday evening at Bhalapur; and they 
have a clerical meeting eveiy two months, in which 
they are joined by the chaplains of this and the-sur¬ 
rounding stations. Besides this, the first Monday of 
the month is especially a day of prayer for both natives 
ancl Europeans, youth and adult. The missionaries 
French and Stuart closed their visit to Benares at the 
Saturday evening meeting, when setting out on their 
way to Agra/’ 

The brethren in connexion with the London and 
Baptist Societies live m pleasant and brotherly friend¬ 
ship, and in cordial co-operation with the Church mis¬ 
sionaries. They are doing a work similar in its details, 
and equally blessed in its effects. 

Do we need any other than this double key of prayer 
and brotherly union to open to us the reason why 
Bi naies, though in the centre of the disturbed provinces 
has been so wonderfully shielded during the late rebel lion? 

The little out-station of Gharwa, referred to above, \ 
bears a simple* rural aspect. It is fifteen miles from 
Benares, and consists of eight or ten Christian families, 

IT 
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who were located, there as an experiment, the aim in 
view being to raise a congregation which may in time 
become quite independent of European support. Some 
families are especially industrious, and have produced 
a good effect upon their heathen neighbours, succeed¬ 
ing sometimes in persuading heathen women near them 
to abstain from uniting in the celebration of heathen 
festivities. 

A tried and faithful catechist is in charge of this 
little congregation of about five-and-twenty individuals. 
Mr Leupolt hopes he will ere long be ordained as a 
native pastor. The missionaries long for the day when 
they shall see native Christian congregations indepen¬ 
dent of foreign aid, as is the case in the Burmese mis¬ 
sions of the American brethren, and as perhaps will, 
sooner than they have hitherto ventured to hope, be the 
case in North India. 

A native reader and teacher assist the catechist, and 
they make aggressive visits to the neighbouring villages, 
preaching much among the heathen. 

Such were the formidable difficulties to be overcome 
in establishing this branch station, that Mr Leupolt 
sometimes feared the attempt must be relinquished; 
but in 1854 he could write, “Our Christians have long 
desired to enjoy the same privileges as the Hindus and 
the Mussulmans; at length, through the exertions of 
our excellent magistrate, they have obtained them. 

“ The position of Christians being now’ that of equality 
among their own countrymen, the effects w’ill be bene¬ 
ficially felt in our work. 
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"Hitherto none of our better class of men would 
engage in farming ; those who have a congregation of 
native Christian agriculturists will understand the rea¬ 
son. Now, this greatest of all obstacles to our success 
in forming village settlements seems to be removed. 
One lad, a farmer from choice, has made himself inde¬ 
pendent of our aid. Other employment was offered him, 
but he said, ‘ No; I wish to be a farmer. I shall till the 
ground diligently, and look to the Lord for His blessing/ 

“ He has succeeded. His success stirred up others. 
Last year they all paid their rent; and this year, if the 

Lord continue to bless tbeir toil—for toil it is_they 

will all be independent. Some friends may smile at 
my remarks, but to me this is a cause of sincere joy, 
for I see that success is not beyond our reach.” 

In reading Mr Leupolt’s remarks, as to Christians 
having “ at length obtained an equality with heathen,” 
a principal cause becomes manifest why the progress 
of the truth in India has been so slow. It may not 
eventually be worse for the Church, that every stone 
in its walls has had to be laid on with such labour' and 
effort. A building thus reared may by and by become 
more solid, compact, and enduring, than one which 
sprung up with greater ease and rapidity; but to the 
builders it has been a most trying process. 

Before we quit Benares, and pass over to Chunar, 
we must complete the picture of this wondrous Hindu 
city, as it remains in our mind’s eye, by riding to its 
extreme point north-west, and then entering a boat and 
dropping down to Boj-gbat, where we first landed. 
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The Broken Temple ax Jbenuirw*. 

ing boxes, where the priests assist the worshippers in 
purifying themselves. 

* Huneyman is a very favourite god of the Hindus, represented in the 
f, rm of a huge monkey. He is the hero of numerous most wondrous 
stories in Hindu mythology, which are narrated in Sanscrit verse. One 
iamous epic poem, “ The llamayanwhich details Ins most marvellous 
exploits, is translated into the vernacular languages of India. 
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In 1840 an earthquake rent one of the largest and 
handsomest of these asunder. The part nearest the 
water has asitnk several feet, and is still sinking. It 
was ornamented with several small Shiva temples, and 
Mb Leupolt told us, that as he one day stood con¬ 
templating it, a Brahman came up. to him and said, 
“Sahib, you are thinking that just as this Ghat, with 
its temples, is sinking, so the Hindu religion is sinking; 
and as little as the gods of these temples are able to 
uphold them, so little are the gods of the Hindus able 
to uphold their own religion. It is falling/' 

This conviction is strongly felt by the Hindus all 
over India. It was alluded to by Henry Marfcyn, and 
has been by every missionary since. We trust present 
events tend towards its fulfilment.* 

* Tho writer lias'been indebted for her sketches of the Benares mission 
partly to a very copious correspondence long parried on with Mr Leupolt, 
.partly to facts heard from him in personal intercourse, which have been 
brought again to mind by being recorded in his u Kecollectioos an 
Indian Missionary. ” The remembrances connected with a very pleasant 
sojourn on the spot have also essentially aided her, as well as the notices 
of the mission in the Church Missionary Bgports, and in Mr Long’s 
u Handbook of Bengal Missions.” The same remarks appJy to Churutir 
and Mnzapur. Beyond the latter place, her travels in India did not 
extend; but up to that point, she has spoken of what she has witnessed. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

MERCY REJOICING AGAINST JUDGMENT. 

** .By terrible things in righteousness wilt thou answer us, 0 God of our 
salvation.”—P salm Ixv. 5. 

Chunae * is now an out-station of the Benares mission, 
though it is in fact an older station than Benares 
itself. As we approach it in our boat, sweet and holy 
recollections fill the mind, for there are many pleasant 
memories connected with this spot. 

It was at Chunar that Come was stationed on his 
arrival in India in 1807, and held that profitable inter¬ 
course and correspondence with Martyn, in Dinapur, 
referred to in his Memoir. It was here he entertained 
that holy man on his way to Cawnpur, and here that 
he received Mrs Sherwood and her Indian orphans, 
two of whom remained at Chunar with his sister, dur¬ 
ing Mrs S.'s journey to Calcutta. Here he learned to 
read and speak the native language, and commenced 
his ministrations in it to the neglected native wives 
of the invalided European pensioners, who bore the 

* Chunar is called an invalid station, where those English soldiers 
retire who wish to remain in India after active service is expired. 
There are other invalid stations besides Chunar. 
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Christian name, but were destitute of the Christian 
character. Here, too, in those early days, he employed 
a native Christian to conduct a school; and in 1814, 
long after Corrie’s removal, the Church Missionary 
Society began their work by placing a Scripture-reader 
here. 


The Itov. W. Bowley conversing on Christianity with natives~~the Church and 
Hill Fort in tho distance. 

Our first view of Chunar from the boat is an im¬ 
posing one. The town is situated on a bluff rock 
jutting out into the Ganges. The fort is a complete 
mass of granite, which bore, according to Hindu 
mythology, one foot of the giant Yindhya, while the 
other reclined on Gya, a hundred miles distant (see 
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jpage 233). The citadel is about three hundred feet 
above fcfif bed of the river, by which it is nearly sur¬ 
rounded in the rainy season. It was regarded by the 
Hindus as a second Gibraltar, till it was taken by the 
English in 1765, when it became manifest it could not 
withstand cannon. 

This fort was the place which afforded a refuge to 
Warren Hastings in 1781, when he fled from the fury 
ot the mob, raised against him by the Rajah of Benares, 
whom he had caused to be arrested (see page 247), and 
in May 1857 it became the refuge of missionaries and 
their families, who had to flee from the same city, so 
that an additional interest now attaches to Chunar. 
The missionaries had for several days to endure much 
suffering from want of space and air. It was but a 
small room, without any window, in which eighteen of 
them had to find accommodation, so that the heat was 
almost insupportable. The fort 'contains a place for 
state prisoners, and when Weitbrecht of Burdwan 
visited Cliunar in 1840, lie was taken by Bowley to 
visit Chota Ilam, who had been minister of Jeypur, 
and was confined there as the suspected murderer of a 
European official. He permitted Bowley to read the 
Scriptures to him frequently, and to converse with him 
on Christianity. 

The view from the ramparts is fine, and two mus- 
jids, with splendid domes, attract particular attention. 
The stone parapet which encloses them is sculptured in 
the form of beautiful network, of various designs, and 
is really remarkable, shewing that the Mussulmans 
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understood architecture, in its most delicate forms, 
better than their more modern European neighbours. 

In 1815 missionary work began here in earnest, for 
William Bowley, a youth whom Corrie had met at 
Agra as a drummer-boy, and employed as a school 
teacher, was then brought to Chunar, where he laboured 
in the cause of Christ luith untiring zeal for nearly 
thirty years. 

Bowley’s father was an Englishman, his mother a 
Hindu. His complexion was as dark as that of a pure 
native, but he dressed as a European; and under that 
sable skin burned a heart filled with holy love, and a 
mind of a superior mould. 

His piety was deep and fervent, and his missionary 
journals manifest his unwearied activity. In these 
journals he unconsciously depicts himself, itinerating 
over vast tracts of country, preaching morning and 
evening, and sheltering himself from the burning noon¬ 
day heat, under the shades of his little tent. Another 
time he is found in a boat built by himself, proclaiming 
the gospel in his mother-tongue, to the population that 
swarms on the river banks. 

Then, again, he is seen sitting, pen in hand, transfer¬ 
ring the truths of the Word of God into the Hindi, 
which he spoke and wrote with the freedom of a na¬ 
tive, and the cultivation of a scholar. Bishop Wilson 
truthfully depicts him, as “a singular example of 
what piety, diligence, and love for his work, combined 
with an acute and sagacious mind, and a thorough 
knowledge of the colloquial native tongues, can effect, 
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in the course of years, under the blessing of Christ 
our Lord.” 

To “this disciple and friend of. Carrie” we owe a 
translation of the Bible into Hindi, the “ Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress/’ the first Hindusthani hymn- book, and a variety 
of religious tracts, one of which, “ Signs of the True 
»„ Prophet,” has proved eminently useful His hymn- 
book is a great curiosity, for his line of talent was quite 
unique. When he produced his translation of the Hindi 
Testament, there was neither a dictionary nor grammar 
of the language in existence, and he was unacquainted 
‘ with Greek. 

Oorrie was rejoiced to see one useful plan after an¬ 
other developing under William Bowlqy. A church 
was built; an asylum for native Christian widows—the 
first that India had ever seen—was established; and one 
of those widows, being unable to read, actually com¬ 
mitted to memory, the Morning and Evening Prayers 
of the Liturgy, to enable her to conduct worship for 
the native Christians, when the catechist was absent. 
Most interesting details of her peaceful, happy death 
are found in Bowley’s journal One of the widows left 
<P30 to the mission on her death, and another learned 
to read at the age 6f eighty-five years. 

Bowley was ordained by Bishop Heber in 1825, and 
in the following year Corrie- visited him, and. was 
cheered with “ the hearty responses of the native Chris¬ 
tian congregation/which reminded him of the ancient 
way of pronouncing Amen.” 

All the other branches of a flourishing mission gra- 
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dually sprung up. A Christian village was settled; 
orphan establishments were founded;■ an English Free 
School for the soldiers’ sons, and another English school 
for Hindus, with Persian, Hindi, and female schools, 
were added. Various pleasing testimonies to the work 
going on were given, one or two of which we subjoin. 

A gentleman visiting Chunar in 1820, writes, “It 
was beautiful to see the order and decorum of the 
native women. Mr Bowley catechised them: they 
answered well, read well, and sang well, and with feel¬ 
ing. We visited amongst the people, and found order, 
cleanliness, and peace. The whole appearance of the 
barracks, of the houses of the invalids, and of those of 
the native women, reminded me of an English village 
on the Sabbath-day. Some were sitting at the doors, 
others in the verandahs, reading ; and the whole of 
them so quiet that one felt assured the gospel of peace 
was known there. I have not seen anything like it in 
India before.” 

Corrie also mentions, in a visit he made in 1828, his 
joy on hearing two sermons prepared by Bowley, but 
read by a native, which quite rivetted the attention of 
the listeners. A Brahman convert struck tip a hymn 
after the sermons, of his own composition, in native 
taste and measure, peculiarly adapted to excite the 
attention of the people; and a third native prayed 
with great fervour, and pleaded for his countrymen and 
kindred in a very affecting manner, seeming in an 
agony on their account. 

But Bowley’s great occupation, pursued with ardour. 
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aeal, and success, was itinerating; his maxim being, 
“ Unless we go to the heathen, they will not come to 
as." .. v. : vy-; 

“ The apostles were supematurally qualified to speak 
to every man in his own tongue wherein he was born. 
It was the gift of tongues to the apostles, and not the 
gift of hearing and understanding a strange language 
on the part of the people ; and this principle, or fact, 
stands forth .radiant in light through all the apostolic 
narrative. 

“ Every nation was addressed in its own vernacular 
language—whether more or less rich in expression— 
whether more or less adapted to religious thought. The 
venerable Hebrew, the rich and mellifluous Greek, or 
the manly and majestic Latin, might have been carried 
round the world, by the apostles and their personal 
associates, as a holy language, if it had seemed best to 
Him who orders all things in wisdom, and who made 
His own arrangements for converting the nations. 

“ The audiences might have been furnished with the 
gift of hearing with the same ease with which the first' 
preachers were furnished with the gift of speaking. 
But this was not the plan of God. It is His purpose 
to give the gospel, with all its stores of rich grace, to 
the nations of the earth in their own languages. This 
principle lies at the foundation of missions to the 
heathen—preaching, literal preaching. 

“Bowley, bom in India, familiar from his childhood 
with the eolloquials of. bis,province, possessed this in¬ 
valuable gift; and to it, combined with his sterling 
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piety and good sense, we attribute much of bis success, 
under the blessing and guidance of God the Holy 
Ghost. 

“The records of his thirty years’ labours furnish 
ample materials for an interesting volume. They mani¬ 
fest the grace, skill, a,nd success which God was pleased 
to bestow on this single-eyed labourer, in dealing with 
a people so subtle and so depraved, and how he evaded 
many of their sophistries by simply preaching Christ to 
them, as ‘the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin 
of the world.’ ” 

The following extract is touching, connected with 
the memory of recent events;—“A young Hindu came 
all the way from Lucknow to obtain two Gospels, and 
to be instructed in Christianity; and stated that many 
at Lucknow were equally desirous to get the Gospels, 
and would follow him either to Chunar or Benares, as 
there was great uneasiness in many of their minds. * If 
a person,’ said he, ‘hear the doctrines of the gospel but 
for four days, his mind begins to waver and toss about 
like a boat in a storm. He can find no rest in his own 
faith.’”- 

We read of Hindu Brahmans, of Mussulman Munshis, 
and of the common people, hearing Bowiey gladly— 
alike falling under the power of truth, and confessing 
Christ by baptism. But perhaps the most remarkable 
of his converts was a zemindar, a strong, active, inde¬ 
pendent-minded man, who was first captivated by a 
Christian tract in poetry, and then procured a Gospel 
from an old devotee. He at once felt it was divine in 
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THE UCEAN OF CHRIST’S LOVE. 



its origin, obtained other .parts of Scripture, and was 
soon so filled with love and zeal for Christ, tlidt his in¬ 
fluence became wonderfully manifest in bis village in 
drawing souls to Jesus, and in inducing many to abandon 
idolatry. • 


. 


When Bowley visited him, he heard from an old 



man, who had derived a spiritual blessing from his 


1 st 


teaching, an affecting account of the meetings he held 
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with them every night, from ten till twelve o’clock. 
Persecutions did not intimidate him, arguments did not 
move him: he was baptized, and remains to this day 
a powerful and useful preacher iu the great city of 
Benares. 

An aged pensioner of sixty-five was brought to Jesus’ 
fefefe A 'licentious Cubecrite, who at first said, “ How¬ 
ever willing I may be to quit my abominations, yet my . 
abominations - wM.not quit me,” and who had been for 
twenty-five years seeking after truth, discovered; through 
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Bowley, that “the.words of Christ are like fire among cot- 
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ton, and that they who approach will find their sins con¬ 


sumed.'’ Becktawin, the Cubeerite, noted for wickedness 
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even among the depraved Hindus, became a preacher 
of righteousness, and so full of zeal aud affection, that 
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his continual subject was, “ the ocean of Christ’s love 


towards a perishing world.” “ Love, wonderful love, 
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writes Bowley, “ is his theme from first to last’ 
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When this man.'first felt the power of truth,-lie one 
day'said, “ The Honourable Company (give done much 
good to the country by wise and jaluiafy laws; but, 
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BAPTISMS—A SEPOY BECOMES A NEW CREATURE. 319 

nothing for our deliverance from perdition .” “ It 
pleases God generally to work by other instruments 
than rulers/’ said Bowley, “ even by such as are ap¬ 
parently insignificant, in order that the excellency of 
the power may be attributed to Him. ’* 

At sunrise, one Christmas-day, a crowded congrega¬ 
tion assembled to witness the baptism of a devotee; 
and a little later, a bigoted Mussulman, at the age of 
forty, who had been converted by the study of Martyn s 
Persian Testament, given him by a civilian, "professed 
a good profession ” before many witnesses. But a still 
more interesting convert was a Sepoy of sixty years, 
who had also been a Mussulman, then a Cubeerite, 
and finally became a Christian, being called at his bap¬ 
tism Nathanael, in reference to his guileless simplicity. 

The holiness and consistency of this man’s life were 
so remarkable, that a heathen said of him, “ He became, 
in the most strict v sense of the word, a new creature 
from the time he embraced Christianity.” He laboured 
and prayed for the conversion of his wife till his heart 
was rejoiced by seeing her bow at the foot of the cross, 
and then he went, sick and feeble, to his native village, 
to urge his relatives to fl^e to the same mighty Saviour; 
but, in the midst of this labour of love, that Saviour 

* This sentiment is well expressed by Colonel EdwardesIt is 
not the duty of a government as a government to proselytise India. 
Let ns rejoice that it is not; let us rejoice that pure and impure motives, 
religious zeal and worldly ambition, are not so lamentably mixed up 1 
The duty of evangelisation lies at the door of private Christians—the 
appeal is to private consciences, private effort, private zeal, and private 
example.” All we ask of Government is not to hinder the progress of 
truth by taking an antagonistic position. 
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.summoned him into His presence, while telling his 
brother, as he bequeathed him. his own Testament, that 
“the half of his soul was in that book, and he should 
prize it as he prized him, for it was God’s Word.” 

This beautiful instance of the power of Divine grace, 
in another case of a pensioned Sepoy, makes us mourn 
afresh over that mistaken policy which has shut them, 
as a class, out of missionary influence... 

Corrie introduced several of these converts into the 
Church of Christ; but, after other duties prevented hi-? 
visiting Chunar personally, the work went on ; and we 
could multiply instances so remarkable, that each one 
seems to strike the mind more than the last, and most 
graphically to illustrate the devoted course of Gome's 
drummer-boy. Many were the rich fruits he was per¬ 
mitted to gather in during his life ; and since his death 
the evidences have multiplied of the blessing which 
continues to spring and grow out of his labours, in 
preaching the gospel of love and salvation among the 
Hindus. . & t;/ ft; 

Mr Bowley's death Occam ed very suddenly, as he 
was about to go out to his usual preaching. He had 
long suffered from disease of the hearChut was as well 
as usual at the time of his removal. -. He had, a few 
weeks before, written a long and most impressive letter 
to the Church Missionary Society, on the duty of ex¬ 
tensive itinerancy, and was likely, had he been spared, 
to have followed out this part of his work with more 
zeal than ever; but that work was done, and he was 
received as a good and faithful servant into the joy of 
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his Lori The native unordained pastor now in charge 
of this out-station is one of the npe fruits of the Benares 
Bethesda, and a Christian of no common order. 

Before we take leave of Chunar and Benares, we 
must briefly detail the circumstances connected with the 
mutiny, as far. as they affected the missionary circle. 

On the 17th May, Mr Tucker first informed the 
brethren of the apprehension of danger. Their imme¬ 
diate act was to “ kneel down together, and ask wisdom 
from above to direct” They then formed their plans 
in case of an outbreak. 

It was on June the 4th, after a weary time of excite¬ 
ment, suspense, and anxiety, from the day they had 
heard of the Mirut and Delhi tragedies, that the Sigra 
missionary party were alarmed, about five o'clock ip the 
evening, by the sound of musketry and cannon, and 
were soon convinced there was fighting at hand. A 
message was brought them from the Commissioner that 
the danger was imminent, that the place of rendezvous 
was the Mint, but advising them to make their own 
arrangements, which they speedily did, according to 
their previously concerted plan. It was just at this 
time the College recess, which was providential, as the 
Principal and Ms assistants were thus placed more at 
liberty to leave Benares without forsaking their work. 

In less than an hour the whole party, except Mr 
Letipolfc, set off for Chunar, circumstances rendering it 
impossible for them to reach the Mint As they crossed 
the river in a little boat, they tried to cheer and comfort 
each other by repeating verses out of the Psalms, and 
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THE FLIGHT—THE BEFIJGE. 


they felt thankful that their flight had not been in the 
night, nor in the mid-day beat of the burning sun, but 
in the quiet evening hour, when it is usual to take the 
air, and in a conveyance, instead of on foot. “ How- 
sweet,” said one, “ was the stillness of our drive towards 
the river under the bright Indian moon, after we had 
left the noise and confusion of the town.” They spent 
their two first nights in the fort or palace of the Kajah 
of Ramnaghur, in whose grounds they had landed, by 
his invitation. This is a pretty spot, opposite Benares, 
and much resorted to by Europeans in cool weather for 
pleasure parties. 

The poor refugees felt it an especial mercy to have so 
calm and pleasant a retreat, amid all their trials and pri¬ 
vations, and though for some hours without food or any 
means of alleviating the burning heat, which is almost 
more intense inside the house in the night than in the 
day, they set about preparing with thankful hearts rest¬ 
ing-places for the ladies and children, and then united in 
singing the Evening Hymn together. The 91st Psalm, 
read by moonlight by Mr Cobb, was felt very soothing. 
Mr Smith prayed, and the ladies and children tried to 
sleep, while the gentlemen kept watch. 

The heat soon became intolerable in the one room they 
occupied; so, shaded from the rays of the moon by the 
thick foliage of a tree, they lay down on a coverlid under 
the canopy of heaven, where the little ones were surprised, 
and much delighted, to find themselves in the morning, 
and innocently asked, “ 0 mamma, why are we here?” 

The Rajah supplied them with fruit and sweetmeats, 
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and they at length got refreshments from Benares, 
brought by their own servants, who gave them the news! 
The simple facts were as follows:— 

Intelligence having arrived the previous clay that the 
troops had mutinied at Azimghur, a station in con¬ 
nexion with Benares, but above sixty miles distant from 
it, it was resolved to disarm the 37th Native Infantry 
at Ben.ii es, which was known to be disaffected, and pre¬ 
pared for mutiny. 

So urgent was the crisis, that it was decided to carry 
out the disarmament at once, without deferring it to the 
next morning. 

At tour p.m., the troops were drawn out, and ordered 
today down their arms. As they were doing so, they 
saw the English soldiers and guns in front of them, and 
believing they were betrayed and would be shot down, 
they seized their arms, shot, at their officers, poured a 
volley upon the Europeans, who returned it, and tlien 
fled to their lines. 

The Seikhs, who had been regarded as faithful, were 
now fired on from some quarter, and as they had been 
told nothing of what was doing, they took the alarm 
also, and joined in the firing; but God shewed Himself 
on the side of the English, and although the Europeans 
numbered but one hundred and eighty men, and the 
combined native soldiers above one thousand, He who 
is wise to guide and almighty to deliver, enabled this 
handful of men to put that host to flight, with the loss 
of one officer and four men killed, and seven others 
wounded, 011 c of whom afterwards died. Had they not 
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succeeded, all the bad people in the city, amounting to 
many thousands, would have joined the rebels. 

It was afterwards discovered that on this very night, 
at ten p.m., it had been determined to murder every 
European in Benares, had not God, in His goodness, 
directed the disarming a few hours before. It was also 
discovered that the sowars, or irregular cavalry, who are 


m 


Mohammedans, and have in every case been our dead¬ 
liest foes throughout the revolt, thirsting for Christian 
blood, were the parties who fired upon the Seikhs, on 
purpose to turn them against the English, as their fire 
came from the direction in which the English were sup¬ 
posed to be. They not only succeeded, as has been re¬ 
lated, but thereby caused the revolt at Juanpur by re¬ 
action, the troops there being Seikhs. 

A weary day and a second night were spent by the 
missionary party in the open air, under the Rajah’s pro¬ 
tection ; and in the afternoon, in the baking sun, escorted 
by a hand of twenty men, they proceeded to Chunar, 
there to remain till it was thought safe for them to re¬ 
turn to Benares. “With what thankful feelings did 
they ascend the steep paved way that leads to the fort,” 
and what a mercy did they feel it to have reached a 
place of security, which they had not believed the Ra¬ 
jah’s grounds to be ! He had also several times inti¬ 
mated to them his desire that they should leave, as he 
considered that they placed him in danger; and trying 
as it was for eighteen persons to be packed together in 
the close quarters allotted them in the fort, it was better 


than peril, and perhaps murder. 
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They were cheered on s their journey to Ohunar by a 
visit from Mr Leupolt, who related to them how, as he 
had witnessed after their departure the flames of the 
ourning Sepoy lines rising above the trees, he rejoiced 
in the assurance of their safety. Tins brave-hearted 
man never forsook his post at Sigra, but remained to 
strengthen and direct the native Christians, who stood 
nobly by him, “acting as heroes, with him at their 
head/' - and to visit the sick and wounded, the troubled 
and disconsolate, wherever he found them—in the lines, 
in the hospital, or in the mint, a large building in Be¬ 
nares belonging to the Rajah, used, as before named, as 
the rendezvous and refuge of the Europeans who did 
not leave the city. 

What a comforter he was to both officers and men in 
these most perilous hours ! The faces of the poor sick 
and suffering soldiers lighted up as they saw him ap¬ 
proach. For two nights he slept with them on the 
bare ground in Secrole, having not, like Jacob, a stone, 
but a hard buggy cushion for his pillow; yet, like 
Jacob, lie saw by faith a ladder whose top reached to 
heaven. It was “sad, sad work,” but he thanked God, 
who had caused him to send Ids wife and little ones 
home, and thus left him free to lay himself out for 
others. 

On thd first Sunday after the outbreak, Mr Leupolt 
preached on the barrack-ground, in Engfish (the church 
had been converted into a place for receiving soldiers), 
from the 90th Psalm, “ Lord, thou hast been our dwell¬ 
ing-place in all generations/' He then preached to 
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liis people at Sigra, from Matt, xviii. 30, encouraging 
them to stand steadfast. He soon after heard of "the 
mutiny at Juanpur, and that his brethren there were 
all murdered; but this was not the cose-—they escaped 
and came afterwards to him to be clothed and helped! 
Ou hearing of the fearful tragedy at Allahabad, he 
preached in the Racket Court, on Lamen. iii 22, ex¬ 
periencing in all its deep solemnity the import of the 
words, “It is of the Lord's mercies that we are not 
consumed, because his compassions fail not." 

One remark that occurs in a private letter from him 
at this time is striking:—■ 

“Why, ” he asks, “have these evils fallen upon us r 
He leaves the question as it respects the English, but 
answers it in reference to the natives thusV~-“ We 
have been preaching for years. Thousands have been 
convinced of the truth, but would not embrace it, 
because they honour man rather than God. The hi«h- 
caste Hindus require to be humbled. They will not 
be so by the gospel; so the Lord allows them to have 
their own way, and He takes His own way. Caste must 
now perish, Mohammedanism fall." 

By night Mr Leupolt kept watch at Sigra, aided by 
two friends and the native Christians, of whom he 
organised a regular band as guards. Their courage 
did much to restore public confidence, and here, as In 
some other places, it has been remarked by those in 
India who have the best means of judgino- that. “ if 
any European be trusted and confided^’-ft t Mr 
Leupolt and his missionary brethren”—Mr Kennedy, 
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of the London Society, with others, who, like himself, 
their post. 

; “At one time all the influence of public officers and 
their agents at Benares could not succeed in procuring 
supplies for the troops from the country round. Then 
it was that Mr Leupolt, well known to the people, 
visited the villages, and got in provisions for the public 
service-, reminding us of the days of Schwartz, a hun¬ 
dred years ago, when he, by his personal influence, suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the most abundant supplies for the 
British army. 

“ A few weeks .later some of the designs of the Ir¬ 
regulars having been divulged to Mr Leupolt, be was 
enabled to give information to the authorities, in con¬ 
sequence of which they were disarmed/’ He wrote at 
this time, <£ The general feeling, thank God, is in our 
favour. When the native Christians wished to go to 
Calcutta, the heathen entreated them not to do so, as 
they would protect them; for many believe so long as 
we are at Sigra, things will be right.” 

How remarkable that those who fondled and 
favoured superstition and idolatry, are accused of an 
underhand design to force them to become Christians; 
while those Who have openly and boldly, though kindly 
and affectionately, denounced their superstitions, and 
invited them to embrace the gospel, should be under¬ 
stood and trusted! ” 

On the 15th of June, as all was reported quiet at 
Benares, the missionary party left Ohunar and returned 
to Sigra. 








RAPINE AND MUEDEB—THE CHRISTIAN'S PE AYER. 


Benares has thus happily escaped the dreadful scenes 


V 


which have occurred in other places, though everybody 
felt that they were surrounded by dangers, and often, 
just as they thought they discovered a gleam of light, 
some new plot was discovered and defeated. An attack 
from Oude seemed almost inevitable. Open attempts 
were also made to arouse the population, and the 
Dinapur and other mutinous regiments came near, and 


none can tell what seasons of distress were passed 


through, as the sad and harrowing tidings from other 
places, of murder and cruelty, continued to reach the 
ears of the brethren arid their wives, who often found 
themselves involuntarily longing for that home “ where 


the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest." 

“I am,” wrote Mr Leupolt, in August 1857, “well 
in health, and as happy as I can be in the midst of 
these dreadful doings; but I do feel as if it would be 
needful for me to go for a season into another atmo¬ 


sphere, to reanimate the love I desire to entertain to¬ 
wards these poor, erring, wretched people, and to be still 


enabled from the heart to cry, ‘ Lord, lay not this «in to f 
their charge, but turn them, good Lord, we beseech Thee.’?; I 


“ The heathen triumph,” writes another of the 
brethren, “ and say, * Where is now' their God V But 
though we are brought low, still we hope and believe that 
the victory will be ours; and we say with the prophet, 
‘Rejoice not against, me, 0 mine enemy: when I fell, 
I shall arise; when I sit in darkness, the Lord shall be 
a light unto me * (Micah vii. 8).” 
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Mr Leupolt has suffered personally; for he considers 
his youngest child, who was left in India in charge of 
an aunt, on account of the state of her mother's health 
when she returned to Europe, has fallen a little victim 
to the mutineers ; so that his heart has been wounded 
in its tenderest part. Yet there was much sweetness and 
mercy in the sad event, the circumstances of which we 
will briefly narrate, partly in his own words:— 

“As soon as I heard of the mutiny at Diuapur, I 
wrote to Mr Small to bring his wife and our baby to 
Benares. He directly set out on the journey, but not 
far from his house he was assaulted, got eight or ten 
wounds from swords, some of them rather deep, and 
was besides very severely beaten with clubs, and left for 
dead on the ground, 

“ His wife, too, was dreadfully beaten and wounded, 
but our dear little daughter saved her aunt's life. The 
ruffians tried from’all sides to strike the darling infant, 
but Mrs Small parried eveiy blow. At length they 
endeavoured to tear her from her aunt’s arms. Then 
the precious baby looked the murderer straight in Ms 
face : this was too much for him—‘ Let them alone, ’ 
be orited, and both were saved. 

“As ebon as the rumour spread that Mr and Mrs 
Smail were attacked, assistance came from every 
quarter. They were protected during the night by a 
guard, arid on the following morning arrived at Be¬ 
nares.” * \ ' ■■■'(" A 1 ; 

* Several of tfete zemindars voluntarily watched Mr Small s indigo, 
before Government took any steps to secure the country. 
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For some time it was supposed that the little girl had 
received no injury, but about a month after she died 
from the effect of the fright, and one blow on her 
head, the only one which her aunt had failed to parry. 
Her father was permitted to commit her little body to 
a peaceful grave, where it rests in hope, beside its twin- 
brother, who had gone to the Saviour’s bosom a few 
months earlier. 

With this exception, not a hair has fallen from the 
head of any of the missionaries at Benares. Their work, 
as far as education is concerned, has been carried on; 
and Jay Narain’s School has been closed for the usual 
Christmas holidays, after a most satisfactory examina¬ 
tion; in reporting which Mr Leupolt says, “I have had 
large classes (of Scripture in the vernacular) all along; 
scarcely a boy has been absent, and I never remember 
feeling more satisfied with them.” He also mentioned 
that “ preaching had recommenced.” When the ladies 
were by public order sent to Calcutta, Mrs Smith and 
Miss Leupolt did not leave. 

With an important extract corroborative of Mr Leu- ; 
polt’s views, from another of the valuable band at 
Benares, the Rev. J. Kennedy, of the London Missionary I 
Society, we will close this little sketch:— | 

“ We are full of hope regarding the future. When 
the country is stilled, we expect to have a field for our 
exertions such as we never had before. Caste has re¬ 
ceived a blow from which we believe it will never 
recover. The Brahmans in the army, and the high- 
caste men generally, have acted a suicidal part, as some 
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of them must by this time have discovered. Here we 
see already the beginning of a new order of things. 

“ Formerly there was nothing heard among worldly 
men but that it was requisite to pay respect to the 
religion of the people, and we must not infringe the 
laws of caste: high-caste men must always have the 
preference, and a native Christian must be above all 
tilings discountenanced. To put him, however capable, 
into a good situation, would be offensive to the people! 
All this is changed. Even worldly people are loud in 
saying, that our pandering to heathenism has brought 
us to the verge of ruin, and that our profound respect 
for caste must be thrown to the winds. 

“ Lately, three hundred men were added to the police 
force of the district, and orders were given that all 
countenance should be given to low-caste men—that 
Brahmans and Rajputs ought not to be taken. A worse 
service than the police for native Christians could not 
be, but the order shews where things are tending. In 
a new corps, too, levied here, preference is given to 
classes from among whom candidates would have been 
formerly rejected with scorn. 

“We cannot doubt that, through God’s blessing, 
British rule will be more firmly established in this land 
than ever, and we must hope that it will be a greater 
blessing than ever to this people, whose minds have 
been wonderfully excited by recent events. 

“ We missionaries are the only Europeans who have 
ventured into the city unarmed for the past four months. 
Officials have gone generally with loaded revolvers, and, 
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escorted, while missionaries have gone often to their 
schools without a weapon of any description. We have 
been sometimes strongly counselled either to go armed 
or not go at all; but I believe we all had an insuperable 
aversion to appearing in so new a character, and our 
confidence*, so’far, has been well judged. Not a finger 
lias been raised to touch us, though the people have now 
and then stared at us with astonishment, as wondering 
at our temerity. At all times many natives go about 
armed, and during the late alarms the number has 
been greatly increased; so that, if they had any peculiar 
hatred of us, they had us entirely in their power.” 

In the first week of 1857 a Missionary Conference 
was held at Benares, when, twenty-nine missionaries of 
six different societies, two chaplains, and five native 
catechists assembled in the Mint, the very building after¬ 
wards used as a rendezvous at the time of the mutiny. 

These men, united in their attachment to the great 
doctrines of the gospel, although differing in their views 
on details, prefaced their discussions on the subject 
which was so interesting to them all—the best plans 
for India’s evangelisation—by a season of abstinence 
and prayer, held on New-year’s Day, and introduced 
their business proceedings, somewhat later, by a devo¬ 
tional meeting at seven a,.m. 

At that time the sad events that have since occurred 
were not anticipated; but it is pleasant to look back on 
this peaceful assembly, and very soothing to contemplate 
the subjects that occupied its attention, and the earnest 
prayer which was then offered. 
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STAGNATION—A SHAKING. 
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How full were the minds of that Conference of bene¬ 
volent designs for India, and how earnestly did they 
call down the help and blessing of God upon those 
designs 1 Surely “the Lord hearkened and heard, and 
a book of remembrance was written before Him for 
them that feared the Lord, and that thought upon His 
name; and He has spared them,” in the midst of great 
and threatening danger, “as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him.” 

The coincidence is certainly remarkable, and though 
“ He giveth not account of any of His matters,” but 
" putteth down one and setteth up another ” as it pleases 
Him—and this holds good even among His own people, 
and in reference to His own work—yet we may mark 
His providence, and “whoso is wise will understand 
these things.” 

At this Conference the brethren were much impressed 
with the fact, that there was a peculiar stagnation 
apparent in mission work generally, and that, unless 
some extraordinary event occurred, there appeared no 
prospect of vitality. A shaking, such as they then 
little anticipated, has occurred. Oh that it may pro¬ 
duce the effect beheld by Ezekiel in his vision 1 (Ezck. 
xxxvii. 1-14) 


" 'CHAPTER XX/ 

A GAKDEN IN THE DE3ERT. . v 

“The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them.”— 
Isaiah xxxv. 1. 

We now leave Benares, and proceed to Juanpur, which 
lies inland towards the east, by palanquin. 

As we approach the city, we perceive traces of it 
having been for centuries a seat of Moslem power. It 
contains splendid ruins ; among them those of a magni¬ 
ficent musjid, a hundred feet high, built of solid stone, 
and nearly six hundred years old. As far as the eye 
can travel, the surrounding country is covered with the 
crumbling monuments of past ages, in the form of old 
tombs and temples, reminding one of the times that 
have passed over. The town is prettily situated on a 
beautiful river, the winding Guinti, and the country 
round is richly covered with trees. 

The moral aspect of this city of thirty thousand 
inhabitants is far less pleasing than its natural one. 
We remember how notorious it once was for infanticide, 
as well as for its famous schools of Arabic and Persian 
literature, and we are told that many learned Mussul¬ 
mans still reside here; but yet, ignorance of the grossest 
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. 

kind prevails among the general population, with no¬ 
thing to pierce its darkness but the little ,glimmer of 
light the mission has kindled. 

When William Bowley visited this place in 1822, he 
could not induce the people to receive tracts, from fear 
of their bewitching power. The following year he had 
various discussions with several learned Ar abic scholars, 
who argued with him that, as Ood is not amenable to 
any authority, He might pardon sin without an atone¬ 
ment ; and “ one of their number, who seemed to breathe 
murder, spoke in a great rage, with his sword in his 
hand.” 

Bowley’s occasional visits excited interest amLiu- 
quirv, and at length the zeal of the magistrate, Mr 
Brown, a son of David Brown (who was subseqnently 
srmilarly employed at Bhagulp ir; see page 209), laid 
the foundation of a mission, by collecting money, and 
opening a Free School, which was conducted in the 
ruins of the celebrated Atala Musjid alluded to in the 
previous page. 

Mr Wilkinson, then at Gorruckpur, occasionally vi¬ 
sited the place, and preached much in this and the sur¬ 
rounding districts; and a catechist was located here in 
1832, to conduct a service for sixteen Christians, and 
superintend three schools. 

Ten years later, these schools, which had been man¬ 
aged by a committee of gentlemen, were handed over 
to the Church Missionary Society, which in this case, 
as in some others, was indebted to lay agency and zeal 
for the commencement of the mission. 


386 PREACHING OS' THE JUANPHB BRIDGE, 'r 

The Scriptures had not been taught in these .schools 
till the arrival of the Rev. E, Hawes in 384*1, who at 
once introduced them, and lost some boys in conse¬ 
quence for a short time. 

The work was now extended, and branch schools 
established, but the strong Mussulman elements per¬ 
vading the spirit of the place made it far from pro¬ 
mising. Mr Brown had raised a church by his zealous 
exertions—a material building—and two years after 
Mr Hawes’ arrival he had. the joy of adding some 
living stones, by presenting six native vhdstiims to 
the Bishop for confirmation: vet . ^ was the 

ignorance still pervading the dixt. icL, that be remarks, 
“We may affirm with safety, that- generally in our 
missionary visits, we find cm riy rmre than one or 
tiyo persons, out of. two or biureo hundred gathered 
round us, who can read the n >..? books”, . 

Mr Hawes encountered much opposition as he stood 
preaching, with a catechist boride him on the Juanpur 
bri%e~~-ooe of the wonders of the Hindu world, which 
w..!s built in the rf&gti. of 'Ik.'nrc.atjd is one of -the few 
laoi'.urntnte a* the .mmutcenne of the. Mogul Govern¬ 
ment.; but be voxu cron in hi,a labours till compelled 
tO:.retom hi Id .rbori in lirib. ,ril. ; 

rcm.iOk.sble rid . ah »vt aliuded to is most im~ 
porfcarxt m it pl&oe, The. missionaries have 

found, that w every village they, visited they were 
recognised as old aemaoahwety, having 1 ■ been met and 
heard on the Juanpiw bridge. It is the bazaar of the 
city, and so shtuatt d 1-x ; j .,? y; mtep number of the 
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inhabitants, and of such as visit it from the district, 
nrast cross this bridge; hence a good congregation is 
always obtained here. In 1773, when the river was 
flooded, English troops sailed over it. 

A Mr Cesar, who had aided Mr Hawes, remained in 
charge of the schools when he left, and thus the work 
did not die out, for the place was visited from time to 
time by the Benares brethren, who at length arranged 
to spare one of their own number, and locate him 
them • 

The Rev. C. Reuther accordingly joined the station 
in 1852, and found a little flock of about thirty native 
Christians gathered in from a district comprising a 
million. The schools contained five hundred children, 
including those in the out-stations of Azimghur and 
Zufferabad. The native congregation was from time 
to time added to by baptisms, but as the Christians had 
no means of obtaining a livelihood at Juanpur, they 
had to leave and seek it elsewhere, so that it never in¬ 
creased in numbers resident on the spot. 

Mr Reuther earnestly pleaded for “ the sympathy and 
prayers of Christian friends on behalf of a people more 
than usually indifferent to the gospel message;” but he 
saw signs of encouragement in the schools, where a 
number of boys seemed well inclined. A Christian 
friend who visited one of these schools subsequently re¬ 
marked, that “the answers of the boys were most ex¬ 
cellent—in Scripture and mathematics particularly good 
—reflecting the highest credit on Timothy Luther, the 
head-teacher, a convert of the Scotch missionaries at 
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Calcutta, a brother of BehariLal Sing, ami a zealous 


Christian. 

Mr Reuthcr rejoiced much in his schools. Those at 


ilt; 


the out-stations of Zufferabad and Aziraghur seemed to 
be doing great good, and in these and the station schools 
there were five hundred boys under instruction; “ Had 
I had the means/' said he, “I might easily have had . 
r times the number." . 

At the Azimg'hur school there were about ten boys 
ready lor baptism,, but the missionary, and his catechist 
felt it beat to advise delay in coming forward to offer 
themselves/fearing they might be proiicumml: under . .. 
age, in which case they would .itatnediateiy have been 
removed from their influence, as they had no hope of 
official protection. 

A boy of this school bad .expressed a decided wish 
for baptism two years before. His relatives at oilee af¬ 


firmed He. was younger than he was. He was removed 


from Mr-Reurluu- by the magistral'.-, sent to Rtlteypni*, 
and never again hoard of. He was probably poisoned. 
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At Juanpur itself, three youths came forward. Esjay- 


iuent and persecution followed, and ah three were.lost, 


at least, for the time being. This bitter experience led ' 
to much perplexity of feeling on the part of the inis- 
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sionary, and he was-thus situated when the mutiny oc¬ 
curred; 

But the schools were not Mr Eeuther’s only object of 
interest. He was a Zealous itinerant through the dis¬ 
trict, and met with many encouraging incidents in his 
tours. “But what," he asked, as many.others have 
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“ CAN GOD SAVE US NOW ?” 339 

done, “can one man do among two millions?” Still 
he now and then gathered in single ears from his large 
field, and was becoming increasingly hopeful, when he 
had to flee with his wife and children, escaping only 
with life! The station was burnt down soon after they 
escaped, and then house, with all it contained, was con¬ 
sumed. Their own preservation was most miraculous, 
for they were half an hour under fire, having taken re¬ 
fuge in the Court-house with the rest of the Europeans, 
and they only avoided the shots by lying down.” * 

During these awful moments one of Mr Reuther’s 
children said, “ Do you think, papa, Cod can save us 
now ?” “ Assuredly He can, my child.” “ Then pray, 

papa, pray to Him.” The father at once lifted up his 
voice in audible supplication, and when lie ceased an¬ 
other of the gentlemen took up the petition, calling on 
the Lord for deliverance. 

The attention of the Sepoys was at length engaged 
by the treasure. The firing ceased, and they were seen 
walking away laden with bags of rupees. The party 
took this opportunity of retreating from the Court¬ 
house, and making the best of their way to Benares 
with their little ones. 

The magistrate, who had ventured out too soon, was 
at once killed. The captain of the troops was also 

* At page 324 it is mentioned that the mutiny of the Seikbs at Be- 
nares caused tlie revolt at Jaanpur, which is a fact. The Seikhs at the 
latter place had remained quite faithful till they heard of the treacherous 
attack on their brethren at Benares (see pages 323-4), They then said, 
u Wh&t do we get by remaining faithful our brethren are murdered/' 
and they at once rose, 
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shot as he was walking in the verandah, and staggering 
into the room, fell down before Mr Reuther. He was 
laid on a charpoy, or native bed, and was supposed to 
be dead. His poor wife, who had fallen asleep from 
intense heat and fatigue, was called, and succeeded in 
reviving him by cold water, but it was only to see him 
die a little later; for though they carried him with 
them, in hope of his surviving, he expired just as they 
reached the place where the corpse of the magistrate 
lay: there they deposited the charpoy, and passed on 
with bursting hearts. 

The agony of that widow’s soul was intense, but she 
accompanied the refugees, who numbered twenty-five 
persons till the evening, when she too yielded up her an¬ 
guished spirit, which failed longer to sustain its heavy 
burden of grief. Her companions dug a grave, and 
buried her remains. 

The party were advised by Mr Reuther to take the 
old, instead of the new road to Benares, which proved 
their salvation, for they thus avoided a hand of sotuars, 
who were at that moment nearing the station, and 
would have murdered them all. They were concealed, 
when in danger, by benevolent Hindus, and finally 
reached Benares, after five days of fearful exposure 
and privation, with nothing to (.over them hut garments " 
the natives had compassionately bestowed. 

Mr Reuther was recognised at one place as the man 
preached Jesus Christ on the Juanpur bridge,” 

and pointed at as a “blasphemer,” the usual epithet 
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A MUSSULMAN’S PERSUASION. 341 

preach the gospel. He prepared to die a martyr's 
death, but ah unseen Power stayed the murderers' 
hands, and he was permitted to go free. 

When they came to Zufferabad, the school-boys were 
much concerned at the trouble into which the mission¬ 
ary had fallen. It really seemed to touch their hearts, 
and they wept around him, and said, “ Oh, sir, when 
you are gone, who will teach us to know the true 

bod r 

One of them, a Mussulman youth upwards of twenty 
years of age, afterwards wrote to him while he was at 
Benares, saying, “ I am persuaded that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God, and that all power is given 
to Him in heaven and in earth. Hence I trust that 
He will soon suppress this rebellion, and establish His 
kingdom amongst us/’* 

On several occasions during their trying journey, it 
was proposed by one or another of the party to fire, 
but Mr. Reuther’s influence prevented this. He felt 
assured their safety would only be perilled by it, as 
they had not enough ammunition to keep up a defence. 
“ Prayer,” said he, “ is my weapon, for my weapons are 
not carnal.” In one of their most dangerous moments 
Mrs Reuther saved their lives by going courageously 
up to the leading man of a threatening band, and ad¬ 
dressing him thus; “Have you children?” “Yes.” 
“ Do you love your children ?” “ I do.” “ Then pity 

us and ours, and let us pass.” The ruffian’s heart was 

* There was reason to believe that this youth, together with four 
others, and a teacher, would shortly have offered themselves for baptism. 
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touched in the right place, and he allowed them to 
go on. 

A Mussulman woman-servant remained faithful to 
Mrs Eeuther, and managed to conceal her lota, or 
drinking vessel, when they were all plundered of what 
they had. This was veiy providential, for it enabled 
her to wait on the whole famishing party with refresh¬ 
ing drinks of water whenever she could procure it, 
and, in the almost entire absence of food, water sus¬ 
tained nature, and enabled them to brave the fearful 
heat. 

Mr Eeuther particularly noticed, that not only native 
Christians, but those Hindus who, though not Chris¬ 
tians, were in some measure under missionary influence, 
had proved faithful to Europeans. It was an individual 
of this class who sheltered his party for three days at 
the peril of his own life, and supplied Mrs Eeuther 
with garments to cover the children. During their 
sojourn with him the village was several times plun¬ 
dered, and provision of every kind carried away. His 
premises were also attacked by armed men, when he 
courageously said to the European refugees he was con¬ 
cealing, “ Shoot down the first person who attempts to 
enter.’' 

After their escape, Mr Eeuther wrote, “ Glory be to 
God for what He has done for us during these days. 
Almost miraculously have we escaped! If He had not 
been on our side when men rose up against us, our 
enemies would have swallowed is up quick. He will 
be our helper also in days to come. Our good friend. 
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Mr Leupolt, provided us with clothes, and made ns as 
comfortable as circumstances permitted. All the mission 
property is gone, but the walls of the church stand, 
though the windows have been smashed and furniture 
destroyed. :||; 

“ Timothy the catechist had a narrow escape with his 
family: he was hidden for an entire day in a diy well, 
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and lost all he possessed.' All the native Christians 
were preserved. 

“ May the Lord provide for the future! If only He 
be on our side, then, all is right, and I ani persuaded 
that nothing shall be able to separate us from His love, 
‘which is in Christ Jesus our Lord/" 

How deeply will the reader sympathise in this touch¬ 
ing statement! It is in such circumstances that our 
heavenly Father causes His children’s faith to triumph, 
and that He manifests His power to sustain. “ Never,’’ 
says Mr Leupolt, “during this time of trial, have I lost 
for one moment the conviction, that the Lord would 
protect and deliver us; and when I'heard of the Rep 
thers and Cesars having fallen. I dkred not believe it 
for a moment.* The Lord omnipotent reigneth. He 
is still with His people. He will teach our"’rulers and 
us to know our duty, and give us grace to do it. His 
kingdom sh*i.ll be exalted. What man cannot accom¬ 
plish He will, and His shall be all the glory!" This 
was written at a time when Mr Leupolt had about 
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The writer has had the opportunity of personal communication with 
Mr keuther, who has come to Europe. He alluded to the fact noticed 
bj others, that neither the missionaries nor native Christians wore arms. 
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344 GLORIOUS SCENERY. 

thirty fugitives around him. "At such a season,” he 
adds, one learns to pray in earnest." 

V\ e now journey still further towards the east, and 
visit the very interesting mission station of Gorrackpur, 
which, like Juanpur, was founded by a layman in 1824. 

On coming into this district, which is about the size 
of Wales, we are reminded of Bengal, for the greenness 
of the verdure continues even during the dry season, 
the soil being a brown rich mould. The beautiful rivers 
which water it, the Gogra and the Eapti, are both navi¬ 
gable, and we could have reached it by boat, only that 
the journey would have been far more tedious. 

The views from parts of this district are really grand, 
and, in beholding them, the magnificent ideas connected 
with Indian scenery, which had been quite dispelled by 
the flat, parched plains near Benares, are again realised. 

The blue hills of Nepaul rise in the distance, crowned 
uith the lofty chains of the Himmalayan summits, 
covered with eternal snow. These reflect the rays of 
the rising sun, with all the wonderful enchantment of 
the prismatic colours; and the peaks and icy pinnacles, 
as they catch the morning beams, glitter with a bril¬ 
liancy and beauty scarcely to be equalled. In the rainy 
season, the magnificent mountain range stands out in 
clear dark blue, above the forest, which runs along the 
line of the horizon. 

Between the station and this captivating prospect 
lies a large track of land called the Terai, characterised 
for its deadly hostility to human life. In the days of 
Akbar tills land was highly cultivated, but the inva- 
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slons of the Nepaulese depopulated it, and for twelve 
years after it came under British power in 1801, up 
to 1813, it was covered with forest, and known only as 
the haunt of beasts of prey. It had perhaps continued 
so still, but for efforts prompted by Christian love and 
benevolence. 

The founder of the mission was Mr R. M. Bird, who, 
in 1821, made an offer to the Church Missionary 
Society, through Come, in the name of the residents, 
who were then thirty in number, and were willing to 
raise amonw 


themselves £1 20 annually to aid in sup¬ 
porting a missionary, as well as to provide a house and 
a church. 


Gomickpur Station Church, built by R. M. Bird, Esq. 

No missionary was, however, permanently settled 
here till 1824, when the Rev. M. Wilkinson arrived, 
and set diligently to work. The following year the 
foundation of a native church was laid by thirty na- 
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tive Christians, who had been members of the Romish 
Church at Betia, a location near it* Miss Bird was 
peculiarly useful in this mission, but her shai'e in it 
will be more appropriately alluded to in another con¬ 
nexion. Mi- Smith, now of Benares, arrived here in 
1830, but was removed to that place in 1832. 

In 1833, Lord William Bentinck, who always proved 
himself a real friend to India, and deeply interested in 
the development of its resources, granted Mr Wilkinson 
two thousand, bigahs of unreclaimed forest land, five 
hundred bigahs of which were soon cleared. This land 
was designed as a refuge for persecuted native Chris¬ 
tians, and as a means of training a Christian community 
in habits of industry, by employing youths in agricul¬ 
tural labours, while they were, at the same time, pur¬ 
suing their studies. 

Mr Wilkinson had seen the good effects that had 
arisen from a similar grant of land well managed by 
the Roman Catholic Christians at Betia, whose settle¬ 
ment he had visited; but that had been nearly a hun¬ 
dred years working out and developing, while his was 
to be commenced. Still he was not discouraged, though, 
when he went out but three miles from the town, to 
make observations on the ground, the roar of a tiger in 
the jungle obliged him to make a speedy retreat. 

* The Betia mission was founded about 1740 by Italian missionaries. 
The Pope was so interested, that two years after he sent missionaries 
at his own expense. Land was granted, the tithes of which supported 
the mission, and the converts supported themselves by useful eroploy- 
' meat. There are about two thousand Christian families said to be re' 
siding at Betia.— Long's Handbook. 
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In a, few years, lie could report that “ the cottages of 
the Christians occupy the place which was once the 
tiger's lair; and instead of his angry and hostile chal¬ 
lenge, the peaceful, silver sound of Christ’s truth is 
constantly heard in a little church which hah risen up 
in the wilderness.” v ' 

A bazaar was erected; the ground was rented to the 
native Christians on favourable terms; a range of neat 
cottages arose, and the name of Basharatpur, “The 
Town of Joy,” was given to the place. 

Mr Wyhrow, who went to reside at Gorrackpur as 
missionary eight or nine years later, was delighted with 
its aspect, and his observation on what had been 
effected fully justified the sanguine expectations Mr 
Wilkinson had formed respecting the desirableness of 
such a plan. “It was once,” remarks Mr Wyhrow, 
“a wild jungle, but now luxuriant crops wave on it; 
and peaceful cottages, a little mission bungalow, and a 
village church, stand on the very spot where wild ele¬ 
phants once roamed at pleasure.” 

This dear man was too much captivated by the beauty 
of the spot to think of its dangerous character to Euro¬ 
pean life, and pitching his tent on the banks of a tank 
which was strongly impregnated with malaria, caught 
jungle fever, and died in December 1840—a grievous 
loss to this mission, aud to the cause at large* 

* A brief but interesting Memoir of YTybrow, price Is. 6d.> drawn up 
by Mr Weitbreckt of Burdwaxr, is to be obtained at Iwbeta, 21 Bern*ra 

Street. ■■ v y';"' 


CHAPTER XXI 

WATERS BREAK FORTH IN THE WILDERNESS. 

v They shall obtain joy and gladness, and Borrow and sighing shall flee 
away.”—I saiah xxxr. 10. 

Mr Wilkinson devoted much of his time to itinerancy, 
and in a few years he was able to write that “the 
greater part of the converts at Gorruckpur were persons 
from the neighbouring villages, or pilgrims, or religious 
mendicants, who having been met with on his journeys, 
followed him home for further instruction, and had 
been baptized/' 

Among these were several very interesting characters, 
but the most interesting of all was a Mussulman of 
rank and influence, who received at baptism the name 
of Cornelius, though he is best known by his original 
name of Sheik Razud o Bin. 

The circumstances connected with his conversion are 
so remarkable that we will detail them. 

The Sheik was an educated man, and much devoted 
to his false religion. Hearing that his nephew was 
about to be baptized, he came to Gorruckpur, deter ¬ 
mined to use forcible means to prevent his forsaking 
his own creed. 
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To the entreaties of the youth, that he would read 
the New Testament, and not condemn opinions which 
he had not examined, he turned a deaf ear; but when 
the missionary explained to him the peculiarities of the 
gospel system, its suitableness to the case of fallen 
sinners, and its power to convey peace and happiness 
to the mind, he began to listen with more deference, 
‘and at last consented to accept a New Testament. 

About three months after he returned to Mr Wilkin¬ 
son, and, putting the New Testament into his hands, 
said that he had " read it through and through." The 
heart of that pious missionary glowed with thankful 
joy on hearing liim add, “ When I received this book, 
my heart was full of enmity to Christ as the Son of 
God, and I came, here determined to pluck a lamb 
out of his arms. But’ this Saviour was too strong and 
too gentle for roe. I am not only willing for my 
nephew* to embrace Christianity, but I am now come to 
give myself to Christ, and to devote myself hencef orth 
to Bis service." 

From that hour Sheik Bajrad o Bin became a true 
and zealous follower of Jesus, 

Mr Wilkinson thus describes his personal appearance 
and influence:— 

" He is about fifty years of age, quite patriarchal In 


m demeanour 

and bearing, and really so in 

character 

—very reverent 

l and good-looking, the head-n 

Mm 

O 

B 

village, and so i 

•espected that he has drawn ov 

er a great 


portion of the people by his conduct to forbear perse¬ 
cuting him, and a right feeling seems to prevail among 
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them. He desires to erect a church and school at once, 
and seems in all things thoroughly in earnest/’ 

But this venerable man did not long escape the usual 
inheritance of Christ’s followers; and soon after ho 
came, in great distress of mind, to mention that though 
his people were disposed to be kind, a brother-in-law, 
a man of some consequence and influence among them, 
turned their hearts by the most false statements and 
misrepresentations, such as his having eaten swine s 
flesh, and everything offensive to the Mussulman mind. 

He returned home only to endure a fresh fight of 
afflictions. 

Some Christian brethren went to visit him, to com- - 
fort and strengthen him. They found him quite soli¬ 
tary, though he had just been beset by a host of fifty 
or sixty persons, sent to annoy and insult him by a law- 
officer of the court, and high priest of the Mussulmans. 

The disgraceful manner in which they had treated 
him had a good deal depressed his feelings, which was 
no wonder, considering the great veneration in which 
he had always been held. He was, however, through 
God’s help, firm and unmoved, asserting his determina¬ 
tion, in the strength of Divine grace, to continue stead¬ 
fast ; and he did so, though he had many a battle to 
fight for his Master after that. 

The day following, the Mufti (high priest) sent an¬ 
other large company, not to insult, but to allure the f 
old man. All his 6w r n people were brought to mourn 
and lament for him, and every possible entreaty was 
used, so that this trial was far greater than the former. 
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d Wlien they saw he could not be persuaded they 
ceased, and again began to curse and abuse, and never 
left him till late at night, when they returned like a 
flock of wolves disappointed of their prey. We can 
little realise his position, in the midst of numbers, all 
opposed to him, and with slight hope that the civil 
power, to which he could have appealed as a Moham¬ 
medan, would be likely to protect him as a Christian. 
But he did not need its aid; his Lord stood by him, 
as He had done by the apostle Paul before him, and Be 
gave him an assurance, that “ because he had set his 
love upon Him, therefore would He deliver him.” 

His people were afterwards seduced and removed 
from him, taking with them, eighty-five rupees, and 
valuables to a considerable amount. He let them know 
he was aware of their proceedings, and left the rest to 
God and their own consciences. 

Mr Wilkinson was strongly attached to this interest¬ 
ing old man, and his great trials served but to deepen 
that feeling. When compelled to leave India on account 
of jungle fever, he parted from him with much sorrow, 
ahd a letter, addressed to him by the Sheik while in 
England, closes with these beautiful words:—“There is 
nothing like love: it is stronger than death; it will 
live for ever. May love divino fill my soul! May the 
Holy Spirit evermore dwell in. this heart, and make it 
ready for death—ready to meet the judgment, ready to 
inherit heaven! .Forget not the old man, and pray 
that the sickle may not do its work till the corn is 
full} ; ripe. 
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“ And should this one sheaf be gathered in soon, and • 
be safely deposited, yet forget not the thousands that 
still remain ungathered, unripened, uncultivated. 

“ Still remember that the harvest is great—few the 
planters, few the cultivators, and few the reapers. May 
many, very many, enter through your labours, when 
this now tottering statf shall be broken ! 

How touchingly does this aged convert allude to the 
needs of his countrymen in the above words. “The 
harvest is great—few the planters, few the cultiva¬ 
tors, and few the reapers! ” May the (lay hasten when 
“many” shall be substituted for “few/’ by the power 
of God resting upon and awakening us to our deep and 
awful responsibilities to the Hindu and Mohammedan 
of India! ; 

When the. Bishop of Calcutta visited Gorruckpur, he 
was introduced to tins old Sheik, who had then become 
very deaf. He was struck with his venerable look, and 
intelligent countenance, and with the fact of his having 
been a voluntary eatechist to Mr Wilkinson. 

The Sheik was equally gratified at seeing the Bishop, 
who bestowed on him his benediction. He told him he 
had copied out an Essay on Hinduism, Mohammedan¬ 
ism, and Christianity, and added, “ If I could but go 
with it to the King of I'elhi, and stand before him, I 
would shew him this book, and he should learn the folly 
of his own religion, and the wisdom of Clo i; tiuiity.” 

After the death of Mr Wybrow, he wrote, 15 Our 
shepherd, with his staff in his hand and sandals on his 
feet, has walked over the Jordan of death to the pro- 
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mised land of Canaan, lea ving us poor sheep in the wil¬ 
derness. Blessed be God, the pasture is not quite 
withered; the rivulets, and streams, and running brooks 
of living water, are not quite dried up, and we know 
that the Fountain never fails ; so that, while we sorrow 
for our earthly head, our heavenly Head still lives, and 
we in Him/’ 

When the same sad news reached Benares, Mr Leu- 
polt went to Gorruckpur, and the first man who came 
to meet him was Eazud o Bin. They soon began to 
converse, and be alluded to Mr Wybrow. 

“ He was young,” said he, “ but we loved him. One 
day as we were feeding around him he stooped. This 
was not his custom. We looked at him, and he at us. 
He shook us by the hand, stopped, tied on his sandals, 
and went across the river. 

“ We could not blame him, for his Lord stood on the 
other side, beckoning him to come. He called him 
away, and has sent us you iu his place. If you are 
called away, He will still send others; and if all earthly 
shepherds fail. He will never forsake us.” 

Soon after this he became ill, and Mr Leupolt brought 
him to his house to nurse him ; but his children knew 
he had money, and professed much love for him; told 
him none could take care of him so well as they, and 
persuaded him to return in a palanquin which thev 
brought. 

One day Mr Leupolt called, and found him very ill. 
He had his New Testament open before him, and had, 
he said, been reading his favourite chapter, the fifth of 
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2d Corinthians. He wished to hear it again. Mr 
Leupolt took the book and read it aloud, and then con¬ 
versed with him on the glorious subject of which it 
treats, and rejoiced with him at the bright prospects it 
reveals • for he too was ill, and did nor know how it 
might be with himself. 

The Sheik was evidently in a dying state, but both 
felt sure of “ a resurrection to eternal life;” and a speedy 
meeting in glory. He then knelt by his bed for prayer, 
realising the presence of the Lord, and shook hands in 
the full assurance of meeting no more on earth. 

Foui- days after, a note from the old man was deli¬ 
vered to Mr Leupolt, saying, “ I have embraced Mo¬ 
hammedanism ; I have had enough of you Christians 
and of Christ. Do not trouble yourself more about 
me.” He was too ill to visit him, and sent a pious young 
man in his place; but he was denied admittance, and 
asked if he had not been told the purport of the letter 
to Mr Leupolt. 

When he returned they followed Hezekiah’s example 
—laid the letter before the Lord, and prayed that He 
would interpose; for though the writing looked like 
the Sheik’s in every stroke, it seemed almost incredible 
that a dying man could have written so steady a hand. 

Ten anxious days passed, when one morning a son of 
the Sheik’s appeared before Mr Leupolt in a great 
passion, saying, “Sahib, I shall confess the truth: my 
father did not write that letter, but ray uncle, who could 
imitate his hand, wrote it. When my father’s eyes 
were fixed in death, we held the Koran over him, and 
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begged him to touch it. He pointed towards heaven, 
shook his cold and withered hand, as if to say, ‘ No, 
no; Christ is mine, and I shall be His for ever.’” The 
son’s confession was made in revenge towards his 
family, because he was dissatisfied with the share of 
property assigned to him. 

What must that poor aged Christian have felt in 
passing through the valley of death, without one word 
of consolation, or one Christian brother near him ? but 
the good Shepherd was with him, his light in the dark¬ 
ness, his joy in the sorrow. In his Saviour’s might 
he closed his eyes triumphantly in death, and in that 
same might opened them in glory. 

This faithful picture of the grievous trials attendant 
upon a profession of Christianity in a heathen land,and of 
the obstacles which impede the way to heaven of natives 
of India, will make our own appear very insignificant. 

Every plant of grace grows slowly, even under favour¬ 
able influences, and many a flower is nipped in the bud 
in a Christian country. What a wonderful exercise of 
Divine power and grace is then needed to bring a plant 
to maturity in such a country as that we are now con¬ 
templating ! Let the affecting thought quicken our 
prayers for all Hindu and other converts rescued from 
heathenism and Mohammedanism. 

After an interval in which several names occur, that 
of the Eev. Mr Menge becomes prominent in this 
mission. The district has always been less under the 
influence of prejudice than most others, and the working 
of the mission has aided in diminishing what existed. 
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One of the most interesting converts baptized by Mr 
Menge was a Hindu doctor, and in his case, as in that 
of the old Sheik, it was the reading of a New Testa¬ 
ment which , awakened his conscience, and shewed him 
the sin of idolatry. This Testament had been given 
him by Mr Cranford, a-pious chaplain at Allahabad. 

For two years he frequented the preaching of the 
missionary, and had much private intercourse with 
him. During this time he taught the New Testament 
to his mother, his wife, a brother, and also a servant 
who resided with him. His mother died, fully per¬ 
suaded she could only obtain salvation through Christ. 
His wife, two brothers, and a servant, were all baptized 
with himself, giving satisfactory evidence that they were 
true believers. iv ./ 

Baldeo was not long spared. Mr Menge visited him 
in his last illness, and asked him whether, in the pro¬ 
spect of death, he confided in Jesus. He roused at the 
question, and said, “Oh, yes!—with every breath I 
breathe, I breathe the holy name of Jesus.” 

This man was a scholar and- a poet, and had com¬ 
menced writing a poem in Hindi, describing the cha¬ 
racter of the Saviour and the blessings of the gospel, - 
but death prevented his finishing it. His brother is 
now a zealous preacher of the gospel. The wife was 
a very amiable, simple-minded woman, full of joy and 
gratitude to God, and able to read her Bible well. 

About the same time that this encouraging event 
occurred, a party of more than twenty cultivators re-, 
nounced idolatry ill a body, sought Christian instruc- 
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tion, and were permitted to settle at Basbaratpur, which 
had grown under Mr Menge’s superintendence, so that 
in 1852 he was able to report it as “prospering in every 
respect, and yielding a considerable surplus.” He laid 
this out in clearing more jungle, and thus extending 
the capabilities of this Christian settlement. 

Mr Menge was greatly encouraged in 1852 in his 
itinerating tours. The kind reception he often met with 
cheered his heart. Milk, sugar-cane, and fish, were con¬ 
tinually offered him; but he sorrowfully adds, like Mr 
Reuther and others similarly placed, “ What permanent 
impression can be made, on a district which contains 
about two millions and a half of inhabitants, by one soli¬ 
tary missionary of the cross!” Yet he continues, “In 
consequence of preaching so much, I am visited at home 
by numbers of persons, especially zemindars and pun¬ 
dits who have business in town from the district; and 
for weeks in succession I have had more than forty 
visitors each week, and have had little time for any¬ 
thing but making known the gospel to Hindus and 
Mohammedans." 

As we read these statements, we strongly feel it is the 
outpouring of the Spirit from on high that is wanted, 
to bring home conviction to the hearts of these people, 
that they may receive the truth in the love of it, and 
become evangelists to their own countrymen. 

Mr Menge’s health at length quite gave way under 
an accumulation of work sufficient to have crushed a 
strong man in Europe. Gorruckpur was taken up by 
another, and some pious catechists were of great as- 
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sistance in ministering to tlie Christian congregation, 
which amounted to two hundred and twenty persons 
when Mr Menge left. There were also, at the same time, 
between three and four hundred children in the schools 
as well as the orphan and boarding establishments. 


“ The Church in the Wilderness.” 

When the late venerated Bishop last visited Basha- 
ratpur, he was met and welcomed by twenty families at 
the entrance to the church. He addressed and prayed 
with them, saw them in their humble cottages, and ob¬ 
served that, though poor, these dwellings were neat and 
orderly, and indicative of Christian progress and pro¬ 
sperity. 

But this fair and interesting scene now wears a far 
different aspect; those comfortable little dwellings have 
all been swept away; the Christian settlement, then re¬ 
joicing in peace and prosperity, sits solitary, and pro- 
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claims, in its desolation, a silent tale of lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe. 

The Bev. H. Stern, the missionary in charge, writes, 
“We safely passed through many alarms and great 
dangers, hut on August 13 English protection ceased 
to be afforded to any individual in Gorruckpur, as we 
were informed by a circular from the authorities. This 
had long been feared, for there were no European troops 
that could be spared' to protect us; and though three 
thousand Nepaulese had come to our assistance, no 
confidence was felt in natives, and it was deemed ex¬ 
pedient to evacuate the place. All the English resi¬ 
dents, therefore, marched away under the protection of 
the Goorkah force, and no alternative was afforded me 
but to march with them, leaving my property, and, what 
was far more distressing to me, my native flock behind 
in the wilderness without a shepherd. 

“ It was,” he adds, “ a very sad sight thus in one 
long procession to leave the station, and I could not 
help thinking of King David, when he with his nobles 
fled from his son Absalom. 

“ The schools were closed the day before we left, and 
I placed the mission and the Christians in the care of 
the Rajah of Gopalpur, to whom the authorities made 
over the station and district. In the agreement of 
Government with the Rajah, Basharatpur was especially 
mentioned as a. place of which he should take care. 

“ Some of the Christians accompanied me as servants, 
others were engaged by gentlemen, and others were 
sent to Calcutta in charge of the property of the judge. 
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To the one hundred and sixty-two who remained I bade 
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R a very sad adieu.’ 

In the afternoon Mr Stern visited the village for the 
last time. It was no longer “The Town of Joy,” but 
“ The Village of Sorrow.” The people assembled in the 
house of the catechist, where he read the seventy-first 
Psalm and prayed—commending them to the Lord in 
whom they believed. As he left, the whole number 
burst into tears, especially the women and children, 
and he with difficulty restrained his own feelings, which 
were overwhelmingly painful; for what a prospect was 
before them! Poor people! they had much to suffer; 
yet the Lord heard this parting prayer, watched over 
them, and preserved them from those extreme calami¬ 
ties which in some other parts of India native. 
tians have had to endure, ' 

It was during the hottest part of the year, and in the 
midst of the heaviest tropical rains, that this march 
was made; and at daybreak on the 19th, just as they 
were starting from their encampment in a mango grove, 
they were suddenly attacked from three sides by a rebel 
force'of two thousand men. The Nepaulese were up 
in a moment, charging the enemy at the point of the 
bayonet, and after one hour's hard fighting the field 
was cleared, and victory declared, with only one killed 
and nine wounded. Above two hundred of the enemy 
were left dead, and fifteen prisoners form Ju into camp 
and decapitated by the Nepaukse, wro made them 
kneel down, and then cut off riiu'r V-m<L at a stroke 
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Their leader was wounded, but escaped ; his palan¬ 
quin was, however, ca.ptured, and with it a large num¬ 
ber of most important letters and papers, from which 
it was evident that an attack on Gorruckpur was con ¬ 
templated. It was in hope of obtaining seven and a 
half lacs of rupees treasure they carried with them, that 
the party had been attacked en route, and it led to the 
adopt ion of many‘precautions during the remainder of 
the march, which lasted twenty days. 

The confused noise of battle, and garments rolled in 
blood, were sad scenes for a minister of peace to wit¬ 
ness, but the prevailing feeling was one of extreme 
thankfulness for delivering mercies. 

On Mr Stem’s arrival at Benares, he heard that the 
Rajah to whom the station had been committed was 
soon deposed by a Mussulman, who collected all the 
property left, and appropriated it to himself, so that his 
personal effects were lost, and the mission church and 
buildings robbed and spoiled 

The poor Christians, after encountering very severe 
sufferings at the hands of the Mohammedans, were 
obliged to abandon their homes, and take refuge at 
Aligunj, near Chupra. Their history is contained in a 
letter from Mr Stern, who writes :— 

“ I arrived here (Aligunj) safely, and found most of 
the native Christians well. We were very happy to see 
each other again, after a separation of upwards of three 
months. Before I reached their encampment in a 
large mango grove, the children came running out to 
meet me, and to conduct me into the midst of their 
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parents, who surrounded me. Every one began to tell 
his own tale of trials and privations. We then had 
prayers, to thank the good Lord for having preserved 
us from so many dangers, and for having given us a 
new token of mercy in permitting us to meet again. 

“ The Christians left Rasliaratpur on the 20th of 
October. For upwards of two months they had lived 
in continual fear and anxiety, being exposed to the 
spoliation of their goods, and to personal ill-treatment. 
During a dacoity, one of them received a deep sword- 
cut in bis back; others were beaten ; the women, who 
usually ran into the jungle, were ill treated; and the 
catechist in charge, Raphael, was particularly exposed 
to the fury of the enemy. The maltreatment he re¬ 
ceived very much hastened his death, which happened 
on the 12th of October. 

“ After Raphael’s death their best bullocks were seized, 
and seven of the men carried before the chcikladar, who 
kept them prisoners for two days. On learning that 
they were Christians, he ordered them to deny their 
faith and become Mussulmans. One of the chakladar’s 
men interfered, and said that these Christians had been 
neither Hindus nor Mussulmans, but were brought up 
as orphans in the Christian religion, and therefore would 
not be received by either of these persuasions. 

“Still the chalcladar insisted on their becoming 
Mohammedans, and requested them to look out for a 
Moulvai. The seven Christians, as they tell me, appeared 
to consent to this arrangement. Upon this, they were 
allowed to go to their homes. When they got there, 
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they told their brethren what had happened, and con¬ 
sulted together what to do. 

“ They left in small parties, by stealth, during suc¬ 
cessive nights, from the 20th of October, having 
agreed to meet at a certain place east of Gorrnckpur, 
beyond the boundary of their district. They travelled 
through jungle for three days, and all reached in safety, 
one party only having been robbed on the road: The 
others saved a few clothes, and some even escaped with 
their carts and bullocks. When near Betia (see page 
346), three families went there for protection: the rest 
intended to go to Benares, but will now remain at 
Aligunj, and I intend to remain with them, but shall 
return to Chupra to-morrow, to buy blankets and some 
necessary clothes for them. The expenses are very 
great, and will be so for some time to come. The 
widow of Raphael has two little children, who are too 
young to be admitted among the orphans. 

“ We are thankful to add that the Relief Fund Com¬ 
mittee most promptly and liberally arranged to supply 
all the wants of these poor native Christians. Gorruck- 
pur has since been recovered by the Goorkahs, and we 
hope the Christians may soon be re-established in their 
homes, and that after peace and quiet is restored to the 
disturbed provinces, by God’s blessing on the British 
arms, Basharatpur will become more emphatically than 
ever “a town of joy,” and its “church in the wilder¬ 
ness ” will be surrounded by a fruitful field * 

* Kind Christian friends in England have sent temporal relief to these 
and other suffering Christians, through the Church Missionary Society. 
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To reach the mission next in order, we must return 
from Gorruckpur to Benares, cross the river, and pass 
a long way down to the south-west of that city, right 
into the heart of Central India, about midway, if you 
draw a line from Calcutta to Scinde, between these two 
places. It is a long and weary journey, during which 
we find no missionary brethren to give us a friendly 
greeting as we halt, for there is not one mission station 
between Benares and Jubbulpur, the place we are about 
to describe. 

Some time in the year 1836, a Christian friend who 
was travelling up the country, halted at the mission 
station of Bnrdwan, and refreshed the spirit and glad¬ 
dened the heart of the missionary by remaining the 
day, and communicating several most interesting par¬ 
ticulars regarding Central India, where he had been 
located as a servant of Government. 

The conversation was of that free and brotherly 
description which is peculiar to Christian friends, 
meeting as such, in a country like India, for the first, 
and perhaps the last time. 

The missionary element was not the only one that 
marked it. Much was said in reference to the inner 
life of the Christian pilgrim, when called to dwell in a 
retired locality almost in solitude—at least in a desolate 
wilderness as regards spiritual privileges—and very 
beautiful were some of the remarks made, very striking 
some of the sentiments drawn forth, in reference to 
the grace and faithfulness of our divine Redeemer, that 
good Shepherd who is ever providing His flock with 
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refreshments on their desert journey, by leading them 
beside the still waters of sweet and holy communion 
with Himself, when cut off from the nether springs 
arising from communion with fellow-believers. 

The wayfarer spoke from experience on these points, 
and the missionary too could respond in hearty sym¬ 
pathy, for both had* tasted of the preciousness of Him 
who comes nearest when others remove farthest; and, 
though their personal'acquaintance lasted but six brief 
hours, they became friends for eternity. 

The traveller passed on, but not till he had kindled 
so warm an interest in Mr Weitbrecht's mind for 
Central India that he promised to use all his influence 
to induce the Basle Society to send a band of miasion- 
aries there. Nor did he forget his promise, but the man 
of God was called to wait, for His time was not yet 
come. 

It is true that a few months later Mr Weitbrecht’s 
cousin, Pfander, who came to stop with him at Burd- 
wan in 1837, prayed much, and thought much, in re¬ 
ference to undertaking this sphere with a band of bre¬ 
thren ; but it was concluded that it could not then be, 
and his way was made clear to go elsewhere. 

Some years passed, and four German brethren were 
heard of in this locality, yet scarcely heard of ere they 
were gone. They had, from ignorance, chosen an un¬ 
healthy spot, and in a few months all four were num¬ 
bered with the dead. 

Again years passed, and an energetic chaplain came 
to Jubbulpur, the chief place of this district. He 
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looked out on the great moral waste that surrounded 
him, and longed to bring order and beauty into regions 
where only confusion, bitterness, and death had existed 
hitherto. 

lie had before been in places where he could point 
to little spots of garden-ground, where, under the plant¬ 
ing of one apostolic labourer, the watering of another, 
and the increase bestowed on a third by that God who 
never withholds it from the faithful cultivator, the de¬ 
sert land had become springs of •water, and the field 
been overshadowed by trees of righteousness. 

This excellent man, the Rev. A. F. Dawson, was not 
content with looking and desiring, but bestirred himself 
to arouse others, if it might be that thereby the foun¬ 
dation of a mission should be laid. 

He set to work by representing facts to those around 
him. “ Here,’’ said he, “ are we placed in Central India, 
a vast region containing fifty millions of inhabitants, 
under British rule, or direct British influence. Let us 
contemplate the work undone, and place the true state 
of the case vividly before our eyes.” 

And then, to bring his subject more within the grasp 
of the mind, he spoke only of one important portion of 
this extensive district, the Nerbudda territory, so called 
from the sacred stream which waters it, ceded to our 
Government at the end of the Mahratta war, inhabited 
by, it is supposed, three millions of human beings, to 
whom, although they have been for a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury the subjects of Christian England, the glad tidings 
of salvation have never yet been proclaimed. He 
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gained the hearty co-operation of his countrymen, the 
sympathies of several of whom had been already aroused, 
and then he wrote to the Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society in Calcutta. 

He 3poke in his letter of “the inviting position of 
Jubbulpur, the official metropolis of the Nerbudda ter¬ 
ritory, with a population of forty thousand, lying on the 
Grand Trunk Road, connecting the upper provinces of 
Hindusthan with the Deccan, that immense and entirely 
neglected country.” He spoke next of the salubrity of 
the climate of this table-land at the foot of the Yindya 
mountains, and of the hill tribes who inhabit those 
mountain ranges, and their destitute and miserable con¬ 
dition. 

“And then,” he added, “this noble and most pro¬ 
mising field is open to the Church Missionary Society. 
Tor years incipient efforts have been making, and at this 
moment there is a local committee ready to co-operate 
at once in raising funds to the amount of <$300 a-year, 
and to guarantee all the incidental expenses of the 
mission besides, for five years, if you will only send us 
MEN. 

“ There is,” continued Mr Dawson, “ the entire frame¬ 
work of a mission—schools, houses, books, furniture; 
and I pray the Lord of the harvest night and day to 
send us labourers—prayerful, experienced, devoted men 
of God. It is a matter which concerns the glory of 
God, the good of souls, and the character of our Church. 

“ Earnest men are pledged to labour with me, ener¬ 
getically and quickly. I will at once open a Christian 
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school at Jubbulpur, and work in it myself, if you pro¬ 
mise to send a master before the end of next rains, 
when I must leave. Ordained missionaries, to preach 
to the people, and follow up the impression made by 
the school, might come later. If I open a school to¬ 
morrow, within a week I shall have two hundred boys 
collected, each with his Bible in his hand/' 

After reading all this, which is but a little of what 
was urged, our readers will perhaps feel, as the Church 
Missionary Committee felt, when obliged to negative 
Mr Dawson's request, “shame, pain, and humiliation;” 
but they had “no men” to give, and could, only say, 
“ May our merciful Lord waken the ear of many an 
English clergyman ‘ to hear as the learned,’ and make 
our land to recognise her high function as the Evangelist 
of the world, and to know the day of her visitation.” 
“ Jubbulpur has been the scene of the wonderf ully suc¬ 
cessful endeavours of Colonel Sleeman and other British 
officers to humanise and civilise the Thugs. Shall 
British Christians stop short of imparting to Jubbulpur 
the higher blessings of the everlasting gospel ?” 

The year passed away. Mr Dawson left the place 
with a sad and disappointed heart, but he did not cease 
to pray for it, and in the course of the year that fol¬ 
lowed God provided a European schoolmaster; but 
England had not the honour or the privilege of send¬ 
ing him forth, though he was placed there by the Church 
Missionary Society. 

He was one of that earnest band of humble German 
brethren, who have gone out during the last twenty 
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years chiefly under the spur of private zeal He had. 
been twelve years in the country, knew the language 
well, and was fully able to superintend the schools, and 
some other departments of the mission, until a mis¬ 
sionary should be appointed. 

That missionary appointment is still to be made, for 
no ordained clergyman has yet offered permanently for 
Jubhulpur. The Rev. E. Stuart, who was for some 
time in other stations, occupied the place for about a 
year, but had then again to remove, so that Mr Rebsch, 
the catechist, continues alone. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE STAR OF PROMISE, 

“ There shall be an handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the 
mountains.”—P salm IxxiL 16. 

Notwithstanding the many discouraging circum¬ 
stances narrated in the previous chapter, the first-fruits 
of the mission at Jubbulpur have been yielded, in the 
person of a Brahman pundit and his wife, both of ad¬ 
vanced age, whose case affords strong encouragement 
to missionary labourers to sow the seed of the Word of 
God far and wide, in faith that the Lord will cause it 
to germinate and bring forth fruit as it may please 
Him. 

Some twelve or thirteen years before, this pundit 
went on pilgrimage to Hurdwar, and there, at the most 
renowned mela in Hindusthan, amid the din and throng 
of hundreds of thousands of devotees to the grossest 
idolatry, he received from a missionary some Christian 
books. He took them home with him, kept them for 
some years, but at length read them, and learned through 
them the truths of the gospel of salvation, which he 
communicated to his neighbours as he received them 
himself. 
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Some pious English residents at Jubbulpur aided his 
efforts, and after acting for some years as a sort of 
missionary in his native village, he and his wife gained 
courage to offer themselves for baptism, and he entered 
the Saviour’s fold under the name of Adheni Massih, 
and became increasingly useful. His brethren were 
much displeased with him, but he lived amongst them, 
conciliated them, induced them to visit him, and listen 
quietly to his arguments. He thus spread abroad the 
knowledge of his faith in Christ, and as he was superior 
in all respects to most Brahmans, and weil acquainted 
with his own religion and shasters, he could attack 
them with their own weapons. 

This interesting convert was baptized by Mr Leupolt 
when he visited Jubbulpur in 1854, and confirmed the 
impression previously received regarding the promising 
character of this place as a missionary station. 

Among other favourable circumstances which Mr 
Leupolt noticed, he alluded to the prospect of “ certain 
employment for the converts, which has always been 
the great care and source of anxiety to the missionary 
in India.” * 

The "certain employment” regarded by Mr Leupolt 
as so bright a spot in the missionary prospect at Jub- 

* “ To this day,” says the Rev. Cotton Mather, “ Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan converts are not eligible to fill any of the responsible offices 
of Government, their Christian profession being a disqualification.” 
May we not hope a better day is at hand ? We have only to refer to Mr 
Montgomery's notification, respecting the employment of jiative Chris¬ 
tians in the Punjab in preference to all other natives, if suitably 
qualified, to strengthen and encourage this hope for the other parts of our 
Indian Empire. 
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bulpur, la connected with “The School of Industry” 
established at this station by the excellent men who were 
employed by Government in the suppression of Thuggee, 
a dreadful system of murder, which has for ages pre¬ 
vailed over India, and has but of late years been brought 
to light, and in a great measure put down by the energy 
and 'vigilance of British officers* There are in this 
Jubbuipnr School of Industry a thousand Thugs, 
consisting of Thug approvers, their connexions, or 
children It is an interesting establishment, both on 
account of the different trades taught, and the field it 
opens out for educational and missionary exertions. 
'• Several families of Christians might, at once be em¬ 
ployed, especially females, as teachers in the manufac¬ 
tories, to the children of those who were once Thugs. 

“All the materials of a good and prosperous mission 
exist here, and Mr Leupolt did not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce it, as a mission field, superior to Juanpur, 
Azimghur, Gorvuckpur, Agra, and even Benares itself, 
except that the latter place being the chief seat of 
Hinduism, if it fall, Hinduism falls with it; but, be- 

* The Thugs are a set of robhers, v/ho are organised in large gangs, 
and travel about to entice pilgrims and others on a journey. W hen they 
have gained tbeir confidence, they strangle them with a handkerchief 
by a method peculiar to themselves, take away their property, and bury 
tbeir corpses. They have tbeir own vocabulary, and were wont to mur¬ 
der thousands annually on all the great rivers and roads. Nine hundred 
of them were arrested, transported, and hung, within the first five years 
of their being discovered to exist. Their patron goddess is Kali, to 
whom they offer sacrifices under the name of Bhowaui, before setting off 
on their murderous expeditions. They are usually men of mild coun¬ 
tenances and pleasing address. 
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sides Benares, he knew of no station more promising 
than Jubbulpur.” 

When Mr Stuart arrived, he was at once introduced 
to the pundit whom Mr Leupolt had baptized, and was 
delighted in listening to him as he addressed the people, 
evidently with much effect. He appeared to speak so 
deeply from the heart when he told them what things 
God had done for his own soul, which all the vain 
philosophers of Hinduism, and all her hosts of idol 
deities, had quite failed to do, though he had tried 
them for many years. 

It must have been a touching and encouraging sight 
to a true-hearted missionary of the cross, to witness, 
on his arrival at a new sphere of labour, a venerable 
and erudite Hindu, standing up in the midst of a mass 
of his heathen countrymen, with whom he had resided 
from his youth up, in his own picturesque home, acting 
as the instructor and spiritual guide of several families 
in this purely heathen village, under the very shadow 
of the many idol temples which cover the strange fan¬ 
tastic hill on which it is situated—a mass of boulders, 
said to have been thrown down there by the monkey 
god Huneyman. In such a spot, amid such associa¬ 
tions, a Brahman, once a priest of these very temples, 
was now gathering a company of those who were once 
his misguided votaries, to read with them the Scriptures 
of truth , and to teach them to pray to the living God; 
and though none of them had then obtained courage to 
follow him, yet the missionary felt it to be “a day¬ 
spring from on high/’ 



A GLANCE AND A FAREWELL: 


A Brahman blessing a Sudra. 

But the earnest-minded Mr Stuart could take but a 
glance, as it were, of this interesting work ere he had 
to leave it, and the following year Mr Rebsch, referring 
to the pundit's congregation, thus writes :•— 

“ I had much hope of them, and have spoken again 
and again with them on the necessity of confessing 
Christ openly, as the only Saviour. We pray together, 
but still fear of man keeps them back. They belong to 
the Church of Christ in heart, but dare not take the 
decided step. So it is with thousands in different parts 
of India. A spell seems, as it were, to rest upon them, 
exercised by the power of the god of this world ; but a 
better time is at hand, when he shall hinder no longer, 
and his influence shall he destx-oyed, when He who 
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letteth shall let. The city contains a noble preaching 
place, where from three to four hundred hearers will 
often assemble at a time; and there are spacious 
streets, where good congregations are collected without 
difficulty/’ 

On one occasion, when Mr Smith of Benares visited 
Jubbulpur with two other missionaries, he paid several 
visits to a Mahratta pundit, in company with a native 
Christian catechist, who had been a Mahratta, 

They remained two or three hours on each occasion, 
but the old man refused to bring out the stores of 
learning for which he was famed, saying that the mis¬ 
sionary was a Christian, and the catechist an apostate, 
and therefore neither had the ability or right to become 
acquainted with the deep things of Hinduism. 

There was a large assembly of respectable, influential, 
reading men present each time, and they felt the con¬ 
vert’s remarks and refutation of Hinduism so keenly at 
the first meeting—for they were unanswerable—that at 
the second some of them began at once to put him down 
with a high hand, insisting that he should not be allowed 
to speak, as lie was an apostate. 

Mr Smith insisted that he should, and added, "I 
gather from your treatment of this Christian man an 
additional argument that your religion is not from 
God, and that you do not know God: if you did, you 
would shew love—you would weep over your brother, 
instead of hating him—you would ask him with all 
kindness why he had forsaken Hinduism and embraced 
Christianity, and would try to win him hack/’ 
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This learned assembly were completely silenced and 
ashamed by the holy boldness of the missionary, re¬ 
ceived books, and promised to read them. It was a 
striking exemplification of the decided and dignified 
kind of course that most effectually influences a Hindu 
mind. 

Mr Smith noticed on this visit, the happy effect 
which had been produced on the native population of 
Jubbulpur, in favour of Christianity, by the earnest 
and zealous efforts of the judge of the station, who had 
made Christianity quite familiar to many of the people, 
by distributing tracts and books among them, thus pre¬ 
paring the way for the missionary ; and he adds, “ Were 
there but many more such men in the civil and military 
sendees, one-half the difficulties that at present encom¬ 
pass the missionary would disappear/' * 

We must not leave Jubbulpt^/ without visiting 
Bhera Ghat, and feasting our eyes with a sight of one 
of the most striking natural objects to be seen in India, 
or perhaps in the world. 

A few miles away from the town rise the marble or 
magnesian limestone rocks, from seventy to a hundred 
feet high, on each side of the sacred stream of the 
Nerbudda, which here flows through a very deep bed, 

* Mr Tucker of Benares, brother to the excellent man who was mur¬ 
dered at Futteypur, lias pursued the same Christian course. In his cold- 
season official tours a part of his caUbliahmeni consisted of two native 
catechists, who accompanied him to preach to the people, and disseminate 
Christian knowledge amongst them as they went. Let it he remembered, 
in connexion with this fact, that Benares was the place where mutiny 
was put down almost miraculously, and where no base and revolting 
murders of Europeans were permitted to occur. 
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&nd is as still as death. The whole scene is magnificent 
beyond description, and has a peculiarly solemnising 
effect on the Christian mind, making us feel it a place 
peculiarly adapted for contemplation and prayer, as well 
as for praise of the great Creator. 

We sail up the river for a mile or more, reach after 
reach, each one threatening to terminate our further 
progress, until we come near its apparent close, when 
we perceive that it opens out into another, and then in 
a similar way into another. Tor the latter half of the 
distance, the snow-like marble rocks accompany ns on 
each side of the river, and the whole is terminated by a 
waterfall, in the shape of a horse-shoe, which, at the 
season when the river is full, is said, by those who have 
seen both, to surpass the Falls of Niagara. 

The surrounding scenery is all in keeping, and we are 
almost disposed to envy a byragi, who has taken up His 
abode on one of the cliffs, carrying his idolatry into the 
midst of this wonderfully beautiful manifestation of 
the Creator’s power and skill. It is in this neighbour¬ 
hood that the village of our friend, the Brahman con¬ 
vert, is placed. We cannot wonder he is attached to it. 

The marble of these rocks is regarded as of a very 
superior quality, quite equal to the finest found in 
Italy. 

There is another principal place in this district, called 
Sagar, about one hundred and twelve miles from Jub- 
bulpur; but this town does not appear so promising or 
interesting in a missionary point of view. The Iiev. 

H. Sells, of the Propagation Society, commenced an 
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itinerant mission at Sagar in the beginning of 1857, 
and it is hoped he will become very useful in this 
destitute district, • 

There are other spots towards Bundlekund, where 
missionaries, when out on tours, have met with encou¬ 
raging circumstances. One of these, a very touching 
one, which occurred to Mr Smith many years ago, we 
will relate. 

He stopped at a large village, called Sunwahr, and 
held a particularly interesting meeting with some pun¬ 
dits, who acknowledged themselves beaten, and united 
with the people of the place in listening to the gospel 
with great attention, promising to read the books which 
they received, with prayer to the supreme invisible 
God, and, having found the true way themselves, to 
teach it to the people. 

Some years passed, and Mr Smith came again to 
Sunwahr, but found these fine promises had evaporated 
as the morning cloud in every instance but one—that of 
a young pundit, who had, it appeared, from the testi¬ 
mony of several, really and sincerely read the books, 
and talked much to the people about Christianity. 

Alas ! he had died of cholera five years before. No 
messenger of peace had been here in the meanwhile, to 
lend him a helping hand along the narrow way which 
Jesus points out to His followers, but if He were 
teaching him by His Spirit, no other guide was needed. 
His poor widow came to see the missionary, and told 
him of her sorrows and trials ; he pointed her to the 
Saviour, and passed on his way. 
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Mr Smith’s native catechist left him near Sunwahr, 
to go and visit his relatives in Bundlektmd. An ex¬ 
tract from a letter which he addressed to him from an 
uncle’s house, will give a lively picture of some of the 
mental sufferings of a Hindu convert, and will kindle an 
increased sympathy towards him in Christian hearts :— 

“ Many salutations! By the favour of the Lord I 
arrived all well, and always pray for your welfare. 
When I reached, I felt in a state of great distress and 
uncertainty as to what I should do regarding visiting 
my uncle. I thought he will surely say, as soon as he 
hears of my arrival, * Go, go—I do not wish to see your 
face.’ Thinking this, I determined at one time to go off 
again just as I had come (literally, with the same feet), 
but 1 altered my mind, and sent him a note by my ser¬ 
vant. 

“ As soon as he received intelligence of me, he began 
to weep, immediately sent for me, appointed me a se¬ 
parate room and food. But though from love he did 
all this, still he was very angry and grieved with me. 

I made every effort to tell him the word of truth, but 
he would not attend or be convinced. I did my best 
in preaching, and left some books with them, and took 
leave in three days, as they did not wish me to stay 
longer. 

“ My uncle cares very little about his own religion, 
and thinks only of making money, but he felt he must 
say something in its defence. When I met him, he did 
not, like other Mahrattas, shew any fear of being pol¬ 
luted by my touch, but embraced me, seated me on the 
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same carpet with Himself; and while thus seated with 
me, ate pan, which no Hindu would do with an out- 
caste/’ ' ■-/ ':U;# i''. 4&: 

In another part of the letter he alludes to two inter¬ 
views he had with his father, who, he says, “ becomes 
harder and. harder, his enmity to Christianity increas¬ 
ing, though to me personally he was a little softened in 
manner, and told me that when he heard of my dear 
wife's death, he neither ate nor drank for three days/’ 

He need not thus have sorrowed, for she had died a 
happy and glorious death, manifesting every mark of a 
real child of 6od-*-a striking proof of what Divine 
grace can effect on the mind of a heathen in the short 
space of fourteen months. She had slept in Jesus but 
three days before her husband set off' on this tour, 
which seemed to have been mercifully arranged to 
mitigate his grief, and gradually revive his Spirits.* 

The direct road from Jubbulpur to the river side, to 
which we must now return, is called the Great Dakhin 
Eoad. It will, in all probability, be ere long superseded 
by the projected railway from Mirzapur to Bombay. 
The country is picturesque in its natural features, and 
well cultivated—how dark, morally, we will not at¬ 
tempt to sketch. Mr Smith met with an interesting 

* This interesting convert came over to England with the Moha Rajah 
IHmleep Singh, who requested the missionaries at Benares to bend him 
a Christian companion. He returned to Trtdin in u year or two, and 
entered again on his work. His only child was kft in charge of Mr Leu- 
polts sister, with whom she still resides. This dear little girl, “ Ellen/' 
was with Mrs Small when she was attacked (see page 329), but was 
not injured by the assassins, . '■■/K; , 
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young man oh tills road, who made up his mind to be¬ 
come a Christian after a few interviews with him; and 
at Kewah he paid some visits to the Rajah, an orthodox 
Hindu, a great patron of Brahmans and Pundits. 
These Hindus of the old school are now becoming rare, 
so we will accompany Mr Smith on his visits. 

The Rajah, upon receiving his salaams and request 
for an interview, politely sent an elephant for him and 
his brother missionaries. They found him seated on 
| diis throne, under a silk canopy, with upwards of a 
hundred attendants seated on each side and behind 
him. These constituted his durbar, or court. He rose 
at their entrance, and returned their obeisance, request¬ 
ing them to si t on chairs, which wer e placed for them. 

After one or two general observations, he inquired 
“ in what particular features the Christian religion dif¬ 
fered from the Hindu, as he was a worshipper of one 
Cod, believed in a creation, and in the separate exist¬ 
ence of souls, whether in men or animals • and also, 
that salvation did not consist in absorption, but in a 
dwelling near to God.” 

He was answered, that in Christianity we chiefly ap¬ 
pealed to testimony. He said that was his practice too. 
A concise view of the creation of man, the fall, and the 
redemption by Christ was then given him; the necessity 
of the atonement was illustrated by several similes. 

He criticised a little, and then said the two religions 
did not differ substantially, as Ram was held by them 
to confer similar blessings to those which we expected 
from Christ. 
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To this was objected, that Rani, being sinful, could 
not liberate others, and did not, profess to have at¬ 
tempted any expiation, which was necessary to reconcile 
justice and mercy. 

This point was dwelt on for some time, and when 
the missionaries rose to leave, the Rajah rose, as at 
then entrance. They regarded him as “the most in¬ 
telligent, candid, and dignified Hindu ruler they had 
ever met with.’" They were “surprised he had heard 
them so freely and fairly. It was evident he led the 
durbar, and not the durbar him.” The missionaries 
also heard he was “ a reading man, and one of good 
moral character/ - a very uncommon thing for a Hindu. 

The following day a second invitation was sent them, 
accompanied by an elephant to convey them to the 
palace. In the interior courtyard they observed “ a 
handsome arch, formed by stones, covered with figures 
of men and women in relievo . The attitudes of the 
figures, and the grouping, were striking, and the effect 
good.” 

They ascended to the roof on which the d urbar was 
held by a rough staircase of nnwrought timber, with 
the interstices filled with earth. Such discrepancies axe 
common in an oriental palace. In one of the vcian- 
dahs of the court were the musicians and dancing-gills, 
one of whom had a rich, powerful voice. The Rajah 
received them as before. “ Behind the throne stood 
three servants, one with a c/touW^tfush), another with 
a sword, and a third with a chillam (the tobacco pie- 
pared for smoking in the kukah). 
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“As dusk came on, torches were lighted, when all the 
durbar rose, made obeisance, and blessed the Rajah, 
who, in return, bowed, putting his fingers to various 
parts of his face. From the roof where they were was 
to be seen a fine sheet of water, with a well-wooded 
island in the centre/’ 

The interview commenced by inquiries after health, 
and others regarding Queen Victoria, the state of the 
Punjab, whether Hindus might visit England, &c.; and 
then the conversation on the doctrine of the atonement 
was resumed, and a very interesting discussion was 
carried on. 

The Rajah mentioned having once had a meeting 
with the Bishop of Calcutta, and afterwards correspond¬ 
ing with him. After the missionaries left, Mr Smith 
wrote to him, giving him a resume of what had been 
said, to which he received an affable and friendly reply, 
and hoped to continue the subject by this mode of 
intercourse. 

It is pleasant to be informed that this interesting 
Rajah of Rewali has remained faithful to the British 
during the late rebellion, though others, who wore under 
great obligations to the Government, have played it 
false; and on September the 18th, an aged Rajah and 
his eldest son were blown from our guns at Jubbulpur. 

Shankar Sahae’s forefathers had been grand Rajahs 
for fifteen hundred years, until conquered by the Mah- 
rattas. When E: gland obtained possession of that 
part of India, some forty years back, this man was 
found in great want and misery, and lands and villages 
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were bestowed upon him, which yielded about <£’800 
annually. Yet, when the moment of trial came, h© 
shewed no gratitude, and conspired with others to pro¬ 
mote outbreak, plunder, and murder. 

“ He was tried, convicted on the clearest evidence, a,nd, 
with his eldest son, sentenced to death. A piteous 
sight it was, to see the old white-haired Rajah, calm, 
and with great dignity, preparing himself for the dread¬ 
ful evil which awaited him. Not a muscle did he move 
as he was being bound and tied hands and feet to the 
wheels of the gun. 

“ “What had betrayed him to such ingratitude ? His 
religion; for in his bag was found the following hymn 
to Kali:— 

" ' 0 great Kali, eat up the backslider; 

Trample under your feet the wicked. 

Grind down the enemies, the British, to the dust; 

Kill them, that none remain; 

Destroy their women, servants, and children. 

Protect Shankar Sahae. 

Preserve thy disciples, 0 Kali; 

Listen to the call of the humble. 

Do not delay to cut the heads off the unclean race; 

Devour them quickly, O great Kali! ’ 

“ Poor man! his deceived heart had turned him aside, 
and led him to believe that he was acting so as to please 
the goddess who delights in blood. 

“ Who confirmed him in the idea that his religion was 
true ? The very same Government who had relieved 
him in temporal distress, and had acted towards him 
kindly and benevolently, as fax as earthly affairs went, 
but had, at the same time, carefully abstained from every 
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Hindu Servant, performing Pujah to a small god whioh Ms Vaster unpacked 
from a bag in which he had been collecting curiosities. 

Jubbulpur has been preserved from destruction, 
though there has been in Central India much serious 
disturbance, and at Sagar a hundred women and chil¬ 
dren were in January released from the fort, where they 
had been shut up six months. The missionary has also 
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WITNESSING A GOOD CONFESSION. 

u And others had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings ,* yea, moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonment.”— Heh. xi. &G. 

And now, having arrived at Mirzapur, to which the 
Great Dakhin Road brings us, our inland journey termi¬ 
nates, and we again proceed by the river ; first taking a 
hasty glance at this large town, one of the chief trading 
places in India, where they make carpets equal in ap¬ 
pearance to those of Persia, and fabricate all kinds of 
vessels of brass and iron. 

Mirzapur abounds in handsome stone buildings; but 
it is the missionary and his work which interest us, and 
we enjoy a delightful conversation with Mr Mather, of 
the London Missionary Society, who takes us round 
and introduces us to his converts, his schools, his 
church, and his press. He commenced the station in 
1837, and has laboured there with blessing. He is 
sometimes the companion of Mr Smith of Benares, on 
his extensive cold-season tours, and the Benares mis¬ 
sionaries are his frequent guests. 

As Mr Leupolt was one day preaching in the bazaar 
of Mirzapur, a well-dressed Mohammedan stepped for- 
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Ward, who looked like a head-servant in some gentle¬ 
man’s establishment. He. had been attentively listen¬ 
ing to the discourse, and his countenance shewed that 
his feelings had been wounded. 

As soon as he could address Mr Leupolt, he said, " Sir, 
you have stated that all men are sinners, and you have 
taken much pains to prove it; but sir it is not true, 
for although I admit that there are many sinners, and 
include myself among the number, yet there are excep¬ 
tions, and my late mistress who is gone to England is 
one of them. 

“She was without sin. During a period of eight 
years in which I lived in her service, I never saw her 
angry, and I never heard her speak an unkind word to 
any person. She had morning and evening prayers 
with us, in Hindustani. She established schools, fed 
the poor, clothed the naked, and comforted those who 
sufferedor, to use Ms own words, “ she cooled the 
bowels of those who were in the fire of tribulation.’ 

When Mr Leupolt entered into the man's narrative, 
and inquired for the lady’s name, he became milder— 
said she was Bebee * * * (lady), and went on expa¬ 
tiating on her virtues with much feeling. 

When he had finished, Mr Leupolt asked him how 
his mistress had expressed herself in prayer. He replied, 
“ This is a subject which we were unable to compre¬ 
hend. She invariably spoke of herself as if she had 
been a great sinner, while we all knew she was sinless.” 

Mr Leupolt said, “Do you believe she ever told a 
lie ? ” He indignantly replied, “ No, never ! ” 
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“ But if she called herself a sinner, and yon believe 
she always spoke the truth, she must have felt she was 
a sinner in the sight of God, though you could not de¬ 
tect it ; the statement then remains true, that all men 
are sinners, and however holy a person may be, he is 
still not perfectly so. There was but one Being en¬ 
tirely free from sin on earth, and that was Jesus Christ.” 

It so happened that Mr Leupolt dined that night at 
the house of this lady’s brother, and the very servant 
• who had attacked him after his sermon, stood behind 
his chair. During dinner English letters were brought 
in, which instantly drew the attention of the servants. 

They anxiously waited for the eventful sentence, 
■« All’s well with Mrs * * which produced a warm 
expression of joy, and animated the countenance of 
every servant in the room. 

The memory of the righteous is blessed. That lady 
never returned to India ; but the remembrance of her 
holy life and Christian demeanour will long be affec¬ 
tionately cherished by Hindus and Mohammedans. She 
let her light shine before men, and glorified Grod in no 
ordinary way among these poor unbelieving people, who, 
though they will make many excuses for a, merely no¬ 
minal Christian, discern, and require almost perfection 
from a pious man or woman. 

The missionaries at Mirzapur were in great peril on 
the breaking out of the mutiny at Benares, and the 
ladies were sent on a flat then passing to Allahabad; 
but on their way the report of the massacres which had 
taken place reached them, and the steamer which towed 
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them left them, and hastened forward to aid the suf¬ 
ferers in the fort at that place. 

Thus these poor things remained unprotected oil the 
livei', the banks of which were thronged with infuri¬ 
ated people. In the night they left the flat for the long 
boat, and were exposed during the day to the direct 
rays of the sun, without water or provision. Their 
sufferings were awful, with young iufants depending 
on them; hut the Lord delivered them, and brought 
them in safety to Chunar, to unite with their Benares 
brethren in praising Him. 

Crossing the river from Mirzapur, we pass upward 
on its western bank till we reach the city of Allahabad, 
once famed in Budhist annals, hut still more noted in 
modern days for the many pilgrims who were wont to 
drown themselves at the tribeni, or sacred junction of 
three streams, the two principal of which are the Ganges 
and the Jumna. 

c< When a pilgrim arrives here he sits down on the 
brink of the river, and has his head and body shaved, 
so that each hair may fall into the water: the sacred 
writings of the Hindus promise him one million of years' 
residence in heaven for every hair thus deposited." 

A very excellent and zealous chaplain, named Crau- 
ford, commenced a mission at this station in 1828. 
He was of the same spirit as Martyn and Corrie, and 
obtained a pious catechist to assist his own efforts on 
behalf of the natives, who was indefatigable in preach¬ 
ing and distributing tracts among the crowds of pil¬ 
grims. A congregation of twenty-five native Christians 
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"was gathered, and two schools containing a hundred 
boys. He at length procured a second catechist, and 
compassed still more missionary work. 

Mr Cranford s accounts of the labours of the latter 
catechist, a Cingalese, named David Batavia, who was 
an energetic, active man, are very interesting, resem¬ 
bling in all their features the journals of other earnest- 
hearted missionaries. He speaks of “discussions, in¬ 
quiries, expectations, disappointed hopes, and of one 
and another who gave promise of future usefulness”— 
as “Bliallu, the son of a Hindu physician, the most 
excellent native youth with whom he had ever met-— 
meek, patient, diligent, and thirsting after instruction 
in the principles of the Christian religion.” 

His health seriously failed in a few years; he re¬ 
turned to Calcutta, and not long after “rested from 
his labours; ” but one, at least, of those to whom he 
gave a New Testament was afterwards baptized at 
Gorruckpur, and became an eminent Christian, so that 
the “bread” he “cast upon the waters,” was in this, 
and doubtless in other instances, found “after many 
days” (see page 356). 

In 1835 Allahabad was given up by the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and entered on by the Americans, who 
had an interesting and efficient ‘establishment at the 
breaking out of the mutiny, distinguished in this place 
by very bloody features, which are so well known that 
we may spare any allusion to them. Mission property 
suffered much, but the missionaries w r ere mercifully 
preserved. 

We must sketch, before leaving this station, one of 
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the most touching of the incidents that occurred in the 

It refers to a native minister, 


course of the mutiny, 
the Rev. Gopenath Nundv, and Ensign Cheek, and 
strikingly manifests the triumph of faith and Christian 
principle in each. The particulars we give are gathered 
from Gopenath’s own letter. 

This native missionary was stationed at Futteypur, 
where he had been a faithful labourer, in connexion 
with the Americans, for many years. When the insur¬ 
rection broke out, he escaped with his family to Alla¬ 
habad. Finding the fort crowded, they started for 
Mirzapur, fell into the hands of robbers, who treated 
them very cruelly, and were obliged t6 return. Mean- 


Gopenath and his Wife before the Moulv&i. 
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;md " this sad news brought them to utter despair,” 
Ihey heard of a Moulvai willing to shew kindness, and 
determined to go and cast themselves on his mercy, 
either to kill or spare them. 

They found the Moulvai seated on a chair, surrounded 
by men with drawn swords. 

41 Who are you ?” said he. 

“A Christian.” 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“ Futteypur.” 

“ What was your occupation ?” 

“ Preaching.” 

“ Plow many Christians have you made ?” 

“ No human being can change the heart of another, 
but God, through me, brought about twenty-four to 
the belief of the truth.” 

The Moulvais rage was great. He blasphemed, 
abused, and said, “ You deserve torture and cruel 
death.” 

The Christian wife rejoined, “Kill us at once, and do 
not torture us.” 

“ I pity you. Become Mohammedans, and save 
your lives.” 

Both replied, “ We prefer death.” 
lhe Moulvai added, “ I will allow,you three days to 
decide, and at the end of that time your noses shall be 
cut off, if you remain obstinate.” 

“ As long as God continues His grace to us, we will 
not renounce our faith,” said they; “so our heads had 
better be cut off at once.” 
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While on their way to prison, they praised the Lord 
Jesus for giving them grace to stand firm, and thanked 
Him for counting them worthy to suffer for His name's 
sake. They found other Christians in prison, and after 
telling each other of their sorrows, they kneeled down 
together and prayed, but were abused and ordered to 
be silent. “Thus their lips were closed, but their 
hearts communed with Jesus.” 

The next day Ensign Cheek was brought in. He 
had escaped by the help of his bearer, when his regi¬ 
ment was attacked, but a party of ruffians found and 
wounded him most cruelly. He got away from them, 
and hid for three days, concealing himself during 
the day under water, and at night in a tree, till ex¬ 
hausted and unable to hide, when he was seized and 
brought in, with severe and putrified sores. His suffer¬ 
ings were excessively great, and he could not sit or lie 
on the bare ground. Gopenath tried to relieve his 
agonies, and begged a charpoy for him, but only ob¬ 
tained a broken one. He was fainting, and they made 
for him some native gruel, which refreshed him, and 
he opened his eyes. 

He opened all his heart to the missionary, and begged 
him to write to his mother and aunt. As soon as this 
was observed, Gopenath’s feet were placed in the stocks, 
and he was separated from poor Cheek, and his dear 
family. He at first resisted, but they fell on him with 
weapons, and dragged his wife away by the hair, 
wounding her on her forehead; at the same time offer¬ 
ing them pardon if they would recant. While thus 
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cruelly treated, poor Cheek cheered their spirits by 
saying, “Be firm, be firm! Do not give way, or become 
Mussulmans." 

“It was at this moment," writes Gopenath, “that 
our danger was greatest, and our temptations strongest, 
but the Lord delivered us. To aggravate my sufferings, 
they put me with the stocks into the burning sun, but 
our gracious God preserved me." Gopenath’s kind 
wife ministered to poor Cheek when her husband was 
removed, answering his repeated cries for water by 
supplying him out of her own small allowance, only 
reserving enough to sustain life in her infant, as she 
could no longer afford it sustenance herself. 

“ The Moulvai," adds Gopenatli, “ left nothing untried 
to make us converts, thinking it would promote his 
glory; but these bitter sufferings were permitted to try 
our faith, and grace was given to enable us to make a 
full confession of it. Instead of sending for us the 
third day, we were kept till the sixth, suffering all 
along fearfully—our babe subsisting on cold water 
only—when the Moulvai came himself to visit us, and 
to try us still more; but on that very day European 
troops arrived, and the next morning we found we 
were free, broke the stocks, and came to the mission¬ 
aries in the fort, who rejoiced at seeing us, having 
heard we had been killed." 

They at once supplied refreshment for poor Cheek, 
who received it eagerly, and was for a time much re¬ 
vived. Medical aid was obtained for him too, bat 
nature was exhausted with suffering and starvation, 
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and in the evening he died, in the midst of his brother 
officers, who committed his remains to the grave the 

following morning. , 

“Comfort yourselves/' adds Gopenath, to the dear 

youth’s sorrowing relatives, “by believing he is now 
in a better country than hot, burning m a. , e 1 ’ , 
have every hope, enjoying happiness in the mansions of 
glory, having been washed by the blood of 
free-will expression of his truly comforting words, makes 
me believe lie finished his course as a child of God. 

Leaving the Jumna for the present, winch would 
convey us direct to Agra and Delhi, we will continue 
our route up the Ganges to Cawnpur, au.other aban¬ 
doned station of the Church Missionary Society, on the 
borders of the kingdom of Oude—the river separa mg 
the territories. 

The name of this place has become sadly familiar to 
English ears, in connexion with the horrors that have 
been enacted there. We will take our readers back to 
a period not wanting in those touching scenes ot which 
human life is always so full, but which bear contem¬ 
plation, and excite emotions of pleasure, instead of the 
overwrought feelings of heartrending distress which 
any allusion to the “ Cawnpur tragedies, cannot fail 

Cawnpur is a station of immense extent, consisting 
of several sets of barracks, generally near the river, 
with a bazaar attached to each. Between these bar¬ 
racks many gentlemen’s houses were seen, standing m 
pleasant compounds, at the time of which ue wuk, 
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A long line of sandy road runs through the whole 
station, and in the cool of the evening all the Europeans 
were wont to come forth, in carriages, palanquins, on 
horseback, or on elephants, richly caparisoned; whilst 
the English children, with their Hindu nurses, were 
drawn along in their bullock coaches for a little air. 

The Europeans’ residences in the upper provinces of 
India are usually bungalows, with thatched roofs, these 
being accounted coolest. They are encompassed by 
verandahs, and contain apartments for the cold and hot 
seasons. They are generally airy and elegant in their 
arrangements, fragrant with the blossoms of the Persian 
jasmine, the babul, the cassia, and many roses. Groves 
of orange trees, and long trellises for vines, vary the 
landscape; and there are a few lofty trees, which har¬ 
bour doves whose soft notes fall on the ear in the cool 
of the morning, and carry us back in imagination to the 
woodlands of our native country. 

All European vegetables flourish too, during the cold 
season, which lasts five or six months ; but during the 
hot season, the winds blow from the desert of Scinde 
like the air from the mouth of an oven, and we are kept 
cool within the houses by various artificial contrivances, 
as punkahs, tatties, and thermantidotes. 

Yet at this awful time it was, that the rebellion 
broke out; and our poor countrywomen and their tender 
children, who escaped from the various stations, had to 
flee under the combined sufferings connected with fear 
of the assassin and fear of the burning sun and 
scorching blast, which, under ordinary circumstances, 
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it is considered dangerous to encounter in the day¬ 
time. 

We have indulged in this short description of the 
military station of Cawnpur, because in most of its fea¬ 
tures it resembles other military stations, many of which 
we have passed in our long journey; but we have 
written of it as it was. The visitor would now find 
every bungalow roofless, doorless, windowless, shattered 
and rent in all directions, the porticoes and verandahs 
lying in fragments before them in what were once their 
gardens ; and ruin and desolation beyond description. 
Oh ! what scenes have been enacted there! 

A brief allusion to the mode in which the European 
inhabitants in such a station pass their time will add an 
increased interest to the description of their dwellings. 

'During the cold weather many of the home habits 
may be pursued; but in the great heat, the ladies too 
Often give way altogether to the pressure of the season, 
and whilst the wind blows, do little more than lounge, 
and drink cold water; whilst their husbands, whose out- 
of-door engagements are of necessity performed in the 
early morning horns, leaving the long and weary day 
to be passed in the house, chafe, buffet with the flies 
and musquitoes, and wish themselves anywhere but in 
India. 

Yet this is a delightful season for reading and other 
quiet occupation, and by means of the hits Icus tatties* 
which are hung on the windward side of the house, and 
kept constantly wet by water- carriers, the apartment 
* A sort of fragrant moss-like grass. 
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may be kept pleasantly cool till evening, when the breeze 
ceases ; thus the evenings are more sultry and oppres¬ 
sive than the days. 

The interior of an Indian house in the North-West, 
during the hot winds, presents a curious scene. AH 
the outer doors and windows are shut or darkened, and 
all the inner ones are opened, to allow the air from 
the tatties to pass into every room. 

A bungalow generally consists of a large centre hall, 
from whence every room may be .seen, unless when a 
curtain of painted grass, lined with green silk (usually 
called a purdah), is dropped down. 

Tims the lady, as she sits in the drawing-room, may 
see the children and their nurses in one room; the durzi, 
with his needlework, and a conclave of gossiping friends 
around him, in another; and some gentlemen may be 
visible in a third quarter, wearing out the long hours 
with reading, writing, or lounging, as their taste may 
he; while the punkahs, suspended from the ceiling the 
whole length of each room, keep up a monotonous 
clicking with each waft of air. 

It was from such agreeable, and for the climate, 
comfortable residences, that our poor countrywomen 
were so hastily and cruelly ejected during the burning 
winds of May and June 1857 ; and it was by the occu¬ 
pants of such a dwelling as we have described, nearly 
fifty years ago, that one morning, in April 1809, the 
footsteps of palanquin-bearers were heard without, and 
the next minute “Henry Martyn entered the hall, 
sinking on the floor in a fainting fit, from which he 
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was raised and placed on a couch, where by care and 
quiet he soon got better, though he continued feeble for 
many days, and spent hours on the couch where he had 
first been laid.” 

He had been travelling for hours, nay, days, through 
.this burning heat, when no European can remove from 
' place to place but at the hazard of his life; but he had 
that anxiety to be in the work which his heavenly 
Father had given him to do, that he accomplished a 
distance of four hundred miles in a very short period; 
and though the judgment cannot approve, yet the heart 
is touched at this proof of the self-sacrificing spirit of 
this holy man, as we hear him saying, “ 0 brother 
beloved, what is life or death ? nothing to the believer 
in Jesus ! ” And he acted as one who felt this. 

We find him soon after his arrival preaching to a 
thousand soldiers, drawn up in a hollflw square, when 
the heat was so great, although the sun had not risen, 
that many actually dropped down unable to support it. 
His remonstrances procured a promise that a church 
should be built, and it was built, though too late for 
him to profit by it.* 

Among these soldiers there were some who feared 
God, and were accustomed to meet every evening 
together in some wood or ravine, to hold communion 
with Jesus, and sweet fellowship with each other. 
They were but a little company, but the sound of their 
voices, as they joined in singing together in that heathen 

* That church is now pierced with shot in every direction, and open 
to every sun ray- 
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land, was inexpressibly melodious to those like-minded, 
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who were taking the air, and happened to approach 
the solitary dell where they had assembled. To Henry 




Martyn’s devout spirit it was peculiarly soothing thus 
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to find brethren. 

Notwithstanding his exhausting duties as military 
chaplain, Martyn continued diligently to pursue his 
work of translations, and with his arrival at Cawnpur 
mission work may be said fairly to have begun. 

Towards the close of the year he began his first 
public ministrations among the heathen, to a crowd of 
mendicants, who assembled before his house in immense 
numbers, presenting an affecting spectacle of extreme 
wretchedness. 

The pale yet animated face of this youthful English¬ 
man, dressed in his simple costume of a white jacket 
and trousers, whs strangely contrasted with the dark 
complexions of his crowd of listeners, among whom 
there were “ young and old, male and female, tall and 
short, athletic and feeble, bloated and haggard/’ 

“ Some were clothed with abominable rags, some 
nearly without clothes, some plastered with mud and 
cow-dung ; others you might see with matted uncombed 
locks streaming down to their heels, or with heads 
bald or scabby; every countenance being hard and 
fixed, as it were, by the continued indulgence of bad 
passions; the features having become exaggerated, and 
the lips blackened with tobacco, or blood-red with the 
juice of the hernia. 

“ These and such as these formed the general mass. 
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There were amongst them some more distinguished 
monsters. 

j “ One little man was drawn in a small bullock-cart: 
the body and limbs of this poor creature were so much 
shrivelled, as to give him, with his black skin and large 
head, the appearance of a gigantic frog. 

“ Another had his arm fixed above his head, the nail 
of the thumb piercing through the palm of his hand. 
Another had all his limbs and the bones of his face ex¬ 
ternally traced with white chalk, which, striking the eye 
in relief above the dark skin, made him. appear, as he 
approached, like a moving skeleton. 

“ Of some five hundred such disgusting-looking indi¬ 
viduals was Hemy Martyn's auditory chiefly composed. 
They were fakirs and sunnaysis, or religious mendicants, 
who were assembled from the large native city which 
lay beyond the cantonment, and thus were induced to 
come by the hope of temporal relief being administered 
after the address was over.” 

What a painful picture does this group afford of the 
condition of the people who could furnish such a mass of 
loathsome objects from one city and its vicinity, espe¬ 
cially when it is remembered that the great majority 
of them had brought themselves into this state to 
attract attention, and excite the wonder and veneration 
of the multitude ; and, alas ! their outward appearance 
affords after all but a faint emblem of their inward 
depravity and moral vileness. 

Of Henry Martyn’s first attempt to commend the 
Saviour of all men to this congregation, he speaks in 
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his usual spirit of deep humility, but the sketches of 
his addresses given in his Memoir, manifest bow well 
he knew what they needed; and as he continued his 
efforts among them their numbers increased, so that 
he had sometimes eight hundred individuals before him, 
other and more hopeful natives having been attracted to 
listen with the beggars, and the crowd paying a growing 
attention to the instructions he delivered. 

The “ alternate hissing and tumultuous applause” they 
at first rendered were succeeded by pertinent remarks, 
or were lost in a serious and pensive silence. “ On one 
occasion, particularly, the apparent effect produced by 
his discourse, was highly encouraging, and an extraor¬ 
dinary impression was made; but soon after this cheer¬ 
ing indication his health and strength so failed him 
that he was obliged to tell them he could no longer con¬ 
tinue to address themupon which, “hundreds of voices 


were heard invoking for him long life and health.” 


The only person he ever ventured to baptize was an 
old Hindu woman, who, though she knew but little, 
was, he said, “ lowliness itself.” 

Martyn again resumed these services for a few 
months after the arrival of his friend Gome, who 
visited him on his way to his own station of Agra, and 
remained for some time assisting him. 

At the end of September 1810 he preached to them 
for the last time, exhorting them to believe on that 
Saviour whom he had proclaimed to them, and most 
thankful that he had never been silenced, but permitted 
to continue his efforts to the last; for at that time 
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there was an extreme jealousy felt regarding any at¬ 
tempts made to disturb the religion of the natives, and 
the eyes of those in authority were upon him, so that, 
had any untoward circumstance occurred to produce a 
disturbance among these deluded fanatics, the conse¬ 
quences might have been very serious. 

There was one among that crowd, not a mendicant, 
of whom we shall hear more hereafter. 

The last evening of Martyn’s ministry was intensely 
hot; there was a sultry mist through which the sun 
diffused a fiery glare, and the perspiration stood on his 
pale brow. Corrie and another friend stood by him. 
The audience was turbulent and grossly insulting, 
groaning and hissing, moving to and fro, arid exhibiting 

human nature in its saddest aspect. 

AH previous hopes of "a good impression having 
been made ” seemed quite dispelled. The murmur 
sometimes rose so loud as wholly to interrupt the dis¬ 
course ; but, as soon as silence was restored, “ the earnest 
voice was heard again, sweetly, calmly, yet powerfully, 
proceeding from the point at which he had been com¬ 
pelled to break off’.” 

On the last day of September, Martyn preached, tor 
the first and last tame, in the new church he had been 
instrumental in raising, under a deep sense of thankful¬ 
ness at seeing a door opened for the service of God m 
a place where, from the foundation of the world, a 
tabernacle to Him had never stood. “ He began in a 
weak and faint voice, but, gathering strength as he 
proceeded, he seemed as one inspired from on high.” 
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martyn’s successors. 


The day following the delivering of this affecting 
discourse, which had moved the hearts of his audience 
in no common measure, he left Cawnpur and its inci¬ 
pient mission, after fervently commending it in prayer 
to Him who was able to provide for its future continu¬ 
ance and prosperity, by another instrumentality which 
Martyn himself had been preparing, and which proved 
a link in the great chain used of God to connect that 
chain together. 

It was in April 1810, just a year after Martyn’s first 
arrival, that the kind friends who had then received 
him, were induced by him to enter on the study of 
Hindustani, in which he assisted them. Upon Cor- 
rie’s arrival, they were still more encouraged to perse¬ 
vere in their attempt, and dated from this period one of 
the happiest portions of their lives. 

Work for God has the same blessed influence on the 
minds of those who are allowed to engage in it in every 
country, but in the depressing climate of India it has 
a peculiarly beneficial effect, causing the ennui so 
natural to us, there to be superseded by a delightful 
consciousness of living for an object worthy of the 
dedication of the best powers we possess. 

Meantime, many of their most serious hours were 
engaged in studying the habits of the natives, their 
modes of thinking and speaking, that they might, when 
needed, be better able to promote their interests. 

Before proceeding in the history of this mission, we 
will add another word as to its founders. 

Of Martyn, Mr Thomason thus wrote:—“ This bright 
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and lovely jewel first gratified our eyes on Saturday 
last. He is on his way to Arabia for health and know¬ 
ledge. He shines in all the dignity of love, and seems 
to carry about him such a heavenly majesty as impresses 
the mind beyond all description/’ 

All know the sequel of dear Martyn’s story. It 
would have been scarcely possible for him, by the labours 
of a protracted life, to have accomplished that amount 
of good which resulted from the deep impression made 
upon the Church by his death. 

With dear Corrie it was otherwise ordained. He 
was permitted to lay the foundation of many mission 
stations, and also to raise superstructures. He was not, 
like Martyn, a genius, but of that quiet, persevering 
character which enabled him to form and carry out an 
amazing number of useful plans.* 

* We ought perhaps to mention here that Corrie, after being some 
years Archdeacon of Calcutta, was recalled to England, and consecrated 
.Bishop of Madras, where he closed his valuable life in 1837. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

JOY TO THE ANGELS. 

" There is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.'"— Luke xr, 10. 

Martyn was accompanied to Calcutta by two remark¬ 
able individuals. One of these was Sabat, the fierce 
descendant of Ishmael, the wild man of the desert, who 
was his native secretary, and whose sad history is well 
known. 

We have on a preceding page referred to one of 
Martyn’s congregation at Cawnpur, not a mendicant, 
of whom we should hear more. This was the second 
of his travelling companions to Calcutta, and a singular 
contrast to Sabat, though like him a Mussulman. 

He had formed one of a light and vicious group of 
young men, who were regaling themselves in an adja¬ 
cent Kiosk, or summer-house, with their hukahs and 
sherbet, while Martyn was preaching, and curiosity led 
them to come down, enter the crowd, and advance till 
they were in front of the bungalow, from the raised 
terrace of which Martyn was speaking. 

There they stood, with their arms folded, their tur¬ 
bans on one side, and their lips curled in contempt. 
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They listened, made their comments perhaps, and 
walked away; and had it not been for the important 
consequences to one of their number that attended 
their intrusion, it would never have been noticed. 

The one alluded to was then called Sheik Salih, and 
his history resembles an oriental romance. He was 
born at Delhi, of a father accounted a learned man, 
and an instructor of youth. He was a remarkably tall, 
handsome person, of a grave and dignified air, resem¬ 
bling some of the old pictures of Abraham. He had 
acquired Persian and Arabic from his father, and when 
of age accompanied him to Lucknow, where he became 
Munshi to two English gentlemen. 

He was so zealous and so anxious to proselytise, 
that he converted a Hindu fellow-servant from his 
own to the Moslem faith; but becoming troublesome 
and forward, his master reproved him, on which he 
took offence, left his service, and vowed never to enter 
that of a European again. Such were his resolves, but 
God had ordained other things for him. 

After this, he became jewel-keeper to the Hawaii of 
Lucknow, and finally a soldier in the army of the Rajah 
of Joudpur. 

While in this service, another chieftain was employed 
to murder the rival of the Rajah, who swore to him on 
the Koran that he had come to mediate a peace between 
his employer and himself; after which, having decoyed 
the young chief into his tent, he ordered the cords to 
be cut, and caused Ills people to stab him and his at¬ 
tendants through the folds of the cloth 
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This was one of those base and cruel stories so com¬ 
mon in oriental countries, bearing no faint resemblance 
in some of its details to that of the Nana and his vic¬ 
tims; but that was brought nearer home to us, because 
our own countrymen and women were the victims. The 
treacherous act so affected Sheik Salih, who must have 
possessed, even at this time, a heart of some feeling and 
sympathy, that he immediately quitted the army and 
returned to Lucknow, lest, perchance, he might be the 
next selected to perform a deed of like violence on some 
other unfortunate. 

Eventually he was led to visit Cawnpur, and in the 
manner before described was brought to hear Martyrr, 
when it pleased God to enable him to see that truth 
which was concealed from other eyes. 

He had before this memorable evening begun to be 
perplexed by the contradictions maintained by the dif¬ 
ferent Mohammedan sects, and he was so far influenced 
by the Christian instructions he then heard as to desire 
earnestly to hear more. He told his father his wishes, 
and begged him to procure him a situation in Cawnpur. 

His father was acquainted with a friend of Sabat, 
and through his interest, in. May 1810, Sheik Salih was 
engaged to copy Persian manuscripts for Sabat, and 
came immediately to reside in Martyn’s compound; and 
when Corrie joined them a little later, bringing with 
him four native Christian boys from Chunar, he ob¬ 
tained a sight of their books, and thus made a further 
step in the knowledge of Christianity. 

At this incipient stage of mission work in Cawnpur, 
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Henry Martyn s premises might be called the mission- 
compound, where a range of open sheds were erected 
under the shade of some magnificent neem and pcpul 
trees, surrounded by other fragrant shrubs. 

In this rustic portico, the native readers and writers 
employed by Martyn met for their various occupations, 
and many deep and important subjects were there dis¬ 
cussed among them, mixed up, doubtless, with much 
darkness and folly; yet it will never be known what 
God brought forth, and will bring forth, from these 
small beginnings, till Jesus shall come in His glory 
to gather together His elect from the four winds of 
heaven. 

When Martyn’s translation of the New Testament 
was finished, it was given into the hands of Sheik 
Salih to hind. He availed himself of this occasion to 
read the Divine Word, and in it perceived a true de¬ 
scription of his own heart. This reading was so blessed 
to him that he soon decided in favour of Christianity; 
and as he earnestly desired to be baptised, it was settled 
that he should go down to Calcutta with Martyn and 
Sabat, 

“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, hut canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit/’ How beautifully does the history of Sheik 
Salih’s conversion illustrate these words of our Re¬ 
deemer I So quietly and unobservedly did it occur, 
that this singular instance of success in his ministry 
among the natives of India was not known to Martyn 
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till a day or two before be left Cawnpur, nor was be 
thoroughly assured of the sincerity of this convert be¬ 
fore he left Calcutta, though he afterwards became a 
burning and sliming light to multitudes of bis own 
people, living and dying in the faith of Jesus, and 
still no doubt, though dead, yet speaking among them. 

Sheik Salih remained, after Martyn’s departure for 
Persia, under the care of Mr Brown, and was not bap¬ 
tized till Whitsunday 1811, when he received the name 
of Abdul Messecb, or “Servant of Christ,” aptly descrip¬ 
tive of his future course. He continued at Calcutta for 
some months, and was observed by all to grow in 
humility and circumspection, as he increased in know¬ 
ledge of his own heart, and gained clearer and more 
enlarged views of the gospel. In this instance the seed 
of the word had fallen upon good ground, sprung up 
rapidly, and brought forth fruit a hundredfold. 

How shall we take leave of dear Martyu ? If we felt 
it painful to part with Carey and Serampur, still more 
do we shrink from bidding a last earthly farewell to Mar- 
tyn, but we must not follow him from India to Persia, 
where lie went in order to perfect his translation of the 
Arabic and Persian Testaments; in which latter object 
lie was successful, for. the best Persian scholars of the 
present clay pronounce it faultless, nor will they venture 
to make any alterations in it. In the city of Shiraz he 
had his discussions with Mottohs and Moulvais, his in¬ 
ward conflicts and his victories; and, though lie never 
knew it, he won at least one soul for Christ, Mohammed 
Eahen, on -whose interesting history we cannot touch. 
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Corrie remained at Cawnpur for sis months after 
Martyn had left, and occupied the same bungalow; 
which was tenanted, when he left, by a heterogeneous 
mass of people, consisting of nominal Christians, 
schoolmasters, munshis, and Christian boys under 
education. Over all these, as well as over Martyn’s 
large heathen day-school, Mr Sherwood and Mr Har¬ 
rington* presided, and to their spiritual wants they 
ministered to the best of their ability for a year, until 
their regiment was ordered to Mirut; soon after which 
Corrie, who had gone down to Calcutta, returned again, 
bringing with him Abdul Messech. 

On their journey up the Ganges, Abdul preached the 
gospel daily in the different places they visited, and 
shewed himself a valiant soldier of Jesus Christ, glad¬ 
dening Oorrie’s heart. “Often, during the darkness 
and stillness of the evening, he and his little church, 
in the boat, made the sandy plains and lonely wilds on 
the river bank echo with the blessed name." He wrote 
a journal of this voyage, which awakened much interest 
at the time in the subject of India missions, and was, 
singularly enough, translated into Russian by a lady of 
rank in that country. Corrie only remained at Cawn¬ 
pur a short time, and then removed the little company 
of Christians to Agra, where we shall meet with them 
again. 

Abdul paid a visit to his family at Lucknow from 
Cawnpur. They had led him to believe they would 

* A young man to whom Corrie was made a spiritual blessing a 
few weeks before he left Cawnpur. 
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all join him in his Christian profession ; but this was 
only said to deceive and decoy him, for he was in great 




danger while there, and had to retreat privately. His 
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nephews, however, returned with him to Cawnpur, and 
became converts. 

Martyn has described the journey from Cawnpur to 
Lucknow, where be was summoned to perform a mar¬ 
riage. As these places have acquired so deep an interest 
from recent events, we will transcribe his references to 
this journey “amongst jungles and jackals/’ for they 
thi’ow light on the condition of Oude at that period. 

“ Oppression and insecurity of property,” he remarks, 
“ seem to have stripped the country of its inhabitants. 
From Manicpur, where I left the river, to Pretabjush, 
a. distance of fifty miles, I saw but two or three miser¬ 
able villages, and no agriculture. The road was nothing 
more than a winding footpath, through a continued 
wood, and that, in consequence of the rains, was often 
lost. Indeed, all the lowlands were under water. 
There were five-and-thirty officers, besides ladies and 
other Eui’opeans, at Pretabjush. 

“ You will have an idea of the state of this country 
when you are informed that last September a young 
officer, going from his station to Lucknow, was stopped 
by robbers, and literally cut to pieces in his palanquin. 
Since that time, every English gentleman wishing to 
visit Lucknow is requested to give notice of his inten¬ 
tion to the Resident, in order that a guard may be sent. 

“ Accordingly, I had a guard of four troopers, armed 
with matchlocks and spears. I thought of Nehemiah, 
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AN UNHAPPY COUNTEY. 

but was far too inferior to him in courage and faith’ 
not to contemplate the fierce countenances of my satel¬ 
lites with great satisfaction.” * 

There has been no change, except, if possible, for the 
worse, in this unhappy country, from the days of Mar- 
tyn till now. “ When the royal family were placed in 
possession of the throne by British power, it contained 
six millions of inhabitants ; when the territory was an¬ 
nexed to the British dominions, the population had 
dwindled to three millions, and there were only one 
hundred and twenty inhabitants to the square mile; 
whereas in the British territories there were five hun¬ 
dred, although Oade is far better watered, and more 
fertile, than the adjacent British possessions/’ 

It was from the kingdom of Oude that a large pro¬ 
portion of the Bengal army was drawn, and those who 
had retired on their pensions to dwell among their fa¬ 
milies likewise amounted to many thousands; so that 
none can wonder at the spiri t which has been exhibited 
by these fanatical and degraded people, degraded far 
below the mass of the population in other parts of 
India, debased and wretched though they all be. We 
annex in a note an extract from an article written 
by the late Sir Henry Lawrence in September 1856, 
which throws much light on the condition of the king- 

* The writer was told by the Rev. W. Greenwood, who acted for 
some time as Residency chaplain at Lucknow in 1832-6, that so violent 
and fanatical was the spirit exhibited by the people of the city, that he 
believed no missionary could have attempted to preach there, at that 
period, except at the risk of his life. Mr Smith of Benares made a mis¬ 
sionary tour into Oude some years ago, and was not ill-received in country 
places, or prevented from delivering his message. 
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dom of Glide as it existed before and at tbe time of tlie 
mutiny. None could better or more truthfully describe 
it than the Resident at Lucknow.* 

It does nob come within the plan of these sketches 
to make more than a passing reference to this brave and 
noble man, one of India’s greatest benefactors, concern¬ 
ing whom Mrs Harris writes, “ I had the privilege— 
for indeed it was one—of attending him during the last 
suffering hours of his life, and witnessing his beauti- 

* He says ' u Oude has long been tbe Alsatia of India. In that pro¬ 
vince were to be met, even more than at Hydrabad or at Lahore, the 
Afrcetlee and Durukzye of the Kbyber, tbe Belooch of Kiulat, and the 
Wazeree of the Sulimani range. There also congregated the idle, the 
dissipated, and the disaffected of every native state in India. Added to 
these were many deserters from the British ranks. Yet the contingent of 
twelve thousand men has been almost wholly filled from the old Oude 
army. 

“ The King of Oude employed fifty-nine thousand soldiers ; his chiefs 
and officials at least as many more. Of these vast numbers, one-fifth at 
the utmost have found employment in the police and irregular corps. Yet 
these levies, with half a dozen regular corps, form the whole army of 
occupation This seems a grave mistake. Why not, at least, make a 
change ? Why not move some of the Punjab regiments that have been 
keeping constant watch and ward on the Indus for seven years to Oude, 
and send some of the king’s people to the North-West ? The king had 
some eight thousand artillery ; of these about five hundred may have ob¬ 
tained employment; the rest, old and young, are on the world. Surely, 
if there were danger in employing Seikhs in 1849, it would be Well to re¬ 
move some portion of the Oude levies from Oude, where such materials 
for mischief still remain. In the province are two hundred and forty-six 
forts, besides innumerable smaller strongholds, many of them sheltered 
within thick jungles. In these forts are four hundred and seventy-six 
guns. Forts and guns should all be in the hands of Government, or the 
forts should be razed. Many a foolish fellow has been urged on to his 
own ruin by the possession of a paltry fort; and many a paltry mud fort 
has repulsed British troops. *. 

*' The eighty thousand or ninety thousand disbanded Oude soldiers are 
the brethren of the British Sepoys.” 
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fully Christian death.” The ladies, widowed though 
some were, did not here give way to selfish grief, but de¬ 
voted themselves to nursing the sick and wounded like 
ministering angels * Havelock died tended by his son. 

Nothing short of a miracle prevented the besiegers 
from taking that defenceless Residency; but God’s 
protecting hand was over the brave garrison, as the be¬ 
siegers themselves felt. “ Under God’s blessing,” writes 
Colonel Inglis, “ we worked.” Nothing but that bless¬ 
ing, and the consciousness of it, could have sustained 
that noble band. To the deep and manly piety of the 
officers in the Indian army we may doubtless ascribe 
much of the success which has attended the British 
arms. 

But to return to Cawnpur. In 1824, Peter Dilsuk, a 
catechist of the Church Missionary Society, was located 
there, and a congregation of thirty native Christians 
was formed, to whom he ministered in Hindusthani, as 
far as a catechist could do so. The Rev. W. Whiting, 
the chaplain, took much interest in the work, and a 
mission chapel was erected in 1825, under his superin¬ 
tendence, at the expense of the residents. 

* Mrs Harris was the wife of one of the chaplains who were shut up 
in the fort. He buried more than five hundred during the siege, slept 
in his clothes, rolled in a rug, every night during all those months, being 
subject to be roused two or three times by a general call to arms. No 
soul was safe from shot or shell the whole time. For the first fortnight, 
seventy balls a-second, day and night, were sent into the Residency. 
After that, a minute never elapsed in which some balls were not sent in. 
An immense fall of tropical Tain daring two days helped to necessitate 
Havelock falling back on Cawnpur, aud the hearts of many sank; but 
it was afterwards discovered that several mines had been laid ready for 
explosion, and this very rain filled these mines, and saved the garrison. 
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* Foul- years later, Peter Dilsuk, who had been very 
active in preaching the gospel along the banks of the 
Ganges, and in the bazaars, was removed, and the sta¬ 
tion was then abandoned by the Church Missionary 
Society, who had never had it in their power to locate 
a missionary there. 

At the time of the severe famine, which filled the 
orphan institutions at Benares and other places in 
the Nor th-West, a great number of orphan girls were 
brought to Cawnpur, and Mr Perkins, who had come out 
to India in an educational capacity, was removed from 
Calcutta to Cawnpur to take charge of them. He pi*oved 
a zealous and excellent labourer, became connected 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, who 
took up the abandoned station, and was ordained by 
Bishop Wilson. 

At the time of the outbreak Cawnpur was occupied 
by the Rev. W. H. Haycock and the Rev. Mr Cockey, 
“ men of patient, laborious, unostentatious habits, well 
acquainted with revealed truth and the languages of 
the country.” Both of them fell in the grievous mas¬ 
sacre which followed the capitulation of the Cawnpur 
garrison to the Nana. 

In Mr Haycock’s last letter, dated May 31, he men¬ 
tioned. that his monlvie had told him six months pre¬ 
viously, that “ they would soon feel the sharpness of the 
Mussulman sword.” 

The native Christian flock had dispersed in various 
directions, and one of the missionaries, Mr Sells, had 
providentially removed from Cawnpur to Sagar in the 
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beginning of the year, as has been noticed at page 
377. He thus escaped the violent death of his fellow- 
labourers* The impression we receive of Mr Hay- 
eocks true and devoted missionary spirit, as manifested 
in the records of his tours, is very soothing when viewed 
in connexion with his martyr’s end. 

“The following extracts from a letter, giving an 
account of a missionary journey which he undertook, in 
the early part of 1856, among the villages in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Cawnpur, will be read with deep and 
mournful respect for his memory,”f as well as with 
much interest on account of its intrinsic value. It 
manifests how much general progress has been made 
since the days when Martyn was hissed at and insulted 
as he preached to the mendicants in his own compound. 
-Sow, as will be perceived, the missionary was, up to 
the time of the outbreak, received in a kind and friendly 
spirit by the people at large ; and it is worthy of obser¬ 
vation, that the incident of this tour which seemed most 
to cheer Mr Haycock s spirit, was one in connexion with 
a Sepoy 

“ On the 2d of January I met a man at Gbusramoe, 
who has been a pilgrim from the age of ten years. I 
asked him if his sins had been forgiven. He looked 
at me, and said they had been. I asked him what 
made him think so. On which he said, the fact was 
he never had any sins to be pardoned. I told him he 
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* The writer was well acquainted personally with Mr Haycock and 
his wife. 
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was wanting in self-knowledge, and quoted the Sanscrit 


couplet which is in almost every Brahman’s mouth, 


‘ I am sin, my works .are sin, ray spirit is sin, I am 


bom in sin. Woe is me! 0 thou lotus-eyed Hari, 

take away all my sin !’ This confession was incumbent 
on every man, though it was not Hari (Vishnu) who 


could remove our sins, but the Lord Jesus Christ, of 


; . 
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whom I gave a short account, and unfolded to him the 
gospel plan of salvation, and hope the blessed God will 


one day open his eyes. 




“ Early in the same month a pundit, who read Sanscrit 


fluently, called on me, and expressed a desire to em¬ 
brace Christianity. After some conversation with him. 


I consented to receive him as an inquirer. He has been 
with me ever since; and, as my colleague, Mr Sells, 
agreed with me in thinking him a fit subject for bap¬ 
tism, he was admitted into the Christian Church on 
Whitsunday. His conduct lias continued to be satis¬ 
factory, and I humbly trust he will approve himself a 
faithful disciple of a crucified Redeemer. 

"At Sisaraas, on the, 9th January, I was accosted by 
a Sepoy who had received a Hindu tract from me seve¬ 
ral months back. I desired him to fetch it, which he 
did. I was not a little pleased to find this silent mes¬ 
senger of the gospel had been taken care of and used. 
I read some portions of it aloud to the people, who be¬ 
gan to gather round me, explaining where explanation 
was necessary, and I met with the most profound at¬ 
tention. 
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" My spirit was much refreshed at Maehharia Bur- 
pur, where I got a congregation of about twenty per- 
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sons; my conversation was principally with an old man 
who had been a Naick in the Company’s service, and 
was now living on a pension of seven rupees a-month, 
I was rejoiced at this opportunity of declaring the gos¬ 
pel. Many errors of the old man were combated, and 
their contrary truths set forth, He said, ‘ Sir, all will 
soon be one; times change wonderfully. 1 Many years 
ago, I was at Chunar. A clergyman used to preach to 
the natives: * people seeing him open his book, used to 
run away, afraid to listen, lest, they should become 
Christians. You have come to this obscure village ; 
no one has run away, but many have been attracted to 
listen to your words.’ I was delighted to hear the old 
man bear witness of this sign of the times.” + 

We have not here, alas! to speak of the “cloud with 
the silver lining,” as it was so pleasant to do at Bha- 
gulpur and Benares, for at Cawnpur the dark storm 
burst forth in all its awful fury, and the name will be 
associated in our minds, from henceforth and for ever, 
with the most unspeakably painful remembrances. Yet 
all is not dark even in this sad picture, for some of the 
most glorious triumphs of faith have occurred in con¬ 
nexion with the Cawnpur tragedies that ever adorned 

* This was doubtless Corrie. 

+ Speaking on this subject to an aged disciple, I asked him what hope 
he saw for Christianity; what signs of progress could he see? He re¬ 
plied, Many. The preaching of the gospel has shaken the faith of the 
people ; what was before done from motives of faith, is now done gene¬ 
rally from mere deference to popular custom. The Brahmans and the 
women give the tone to public opinion. There is less enthusiasm, and 
a decrease in the attendance at popular festivals. The offering* have 
decreased; where the Brahmans got thousands before, they get only 
hundreds now. 
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tlie page of martyrdom; and if the blood of the saints 


prove here, as it has often done elsewhere, the seed of 


the Church, we shall witness ere long the ingathering 


of a glorious harvest of souls from this hitherto sterile 


spot. 
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Besides the resident chaplain and missionaries, se¬ 
veral others of Christ's servants are numbered with 
the Cawnpur martyrs; some of these were fugitives 
from other places, and were persons of peculiar de~ 
votedness. The four American missionaries and their 
wives, from Futteyghur, with many a companion in tri¬ 
bulation and in the kingdom and patience of Jesus 
Christ, ascended to the mansions He had prepared for 
them from that mournful spot or its neighbourhood * 
We cannot bear to glance even on their earthly suffer¬ 
ings, or the agonies of their death scene ; but most de¬ 
lightful is it to contemplate their blessed state of pre¬ 
paration for their heavenly home, as expressed in their 
own words. 

One of the missionaries' wives thus writes, in her last 
letter from her own station, which she afterwards left 
for Cawnpur :■— 

“We are in God's hands, and we know that He 
reigns. We have no place to flee to for shelter but 
under the covert of His wings, and there we are safe; 
not but that He may suffer our bodies to be slain; and 
if He does, we know He has wise reasons for it. I 
sometimes think our deaths would do more good than 

* There were one hundred and twenty-six Europeans in the boats at 
the time they were fired upon by the Nana from Bithur. A large pro¬ 
portion,, especially of ladieB and children, perished in the river. Those 
who escaped were murdered on shore at Cawnpur, 
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we would do in all our lives; if so, ‘His will be done.' 
Should I be called to lay down my life, do not grieve, 
dear sister, that I came here, for most joyfully will I 
die for Him who laid down His life for me." 

Another lady, a private Christian, exhibits the same 
noble martyr-spirit in writing from the same place 
“We have been searching out the beautiful Scripture, 
passages in which God has promised deliverance from 
our enemies, and wisdom to know how to act in cases of 
danger. How doubly precious are such passages, and 
with what force do they come at the time of need! 
None ever called upon the Lord in trouble but they 
were delivered, so I trust we may turn unto Him with 
deep contrition, and beseech Him to glorify His great 
name, and shew His power among the heathen. 

“ We cannot say, ‘ Pray for us.' Ere you get this 
we shall be delivered one way or another. We are 
quite prepared for the worst; and feel that to depart 
and be with Christ is far better. The flesh a little re¬ 
volts from cold-blooded assassination, but God can 
make us bear it. Truly have we found, ‘Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on 
Thee.' Should we be cut to pieces, you have the know¬ 
ledge that we go to be with Jesus, and can picture us 
happier and holier than in this distant land; therefore 
why should you grieve for us ? You know not what 
may befall us here; but there you know all is joy and 
peace, and we shall not be lost, but gone before you. 
Should our lives be spared, I trust we may live more as 
the children of the Most High, and think less about 
hedging ourselves in with comforts which may vanish 
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ift a moment. Truly, ‘This is not your Test' is more 
written on everything in India than elsewhere; but, 
comforting thought! in heaven we have an enduring 
substance, and the more, in God’s providence, we are led 
to feel this, the happier we shall be, even below. Let 
this be your happy assurance; you will either have 
your children, your brother and sister, living on earth 
to praise God. for His deliverance, or dwelling in heaven 
to praise Him for all the riches of His grace.” 

And then, with all a martyr’s faith, she adds, “The 
Lord will not suffer the heathen to prevail, though He 
may appear to do so; but His kingdom shall come, 
and, though we may be removed, He can raise up 
others; and what does death, or rather, what does 
death not do for God’s children ? 

“ I am so thankful I came out to India ; the circum¬ 
stances and positions in which we have been placed, 
during our sojourn here, have made the promises of 
God’s Word so sweet, and the consolations of religion 
so unspeakably great.” 

The Rev. F. Fisher, son of the Rev. Henry Fisher, 
who so many years before baptized at Mirut the first 
and the last Sepoy convert who ever became a Christian 
while in the Company's army, and who was on that 
account dismissed from the ranks of that army, was 
chaplain at Futteyghur, and is mentioned by the writer 
of the above extracts as having preached to them, soon 
after their first alarm, from the words, “ What time I 
am afraid, I will trust in the Lord.” 

One of the most affecting incidents in connexion 
with the massacre, was the request of “ one of the 
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Badri Sahibs” to be permitted to read from a little 
book he had in his pocket to his felJow-countrymeii 
before they were shot, after which they all shook hands, 
with each other, and met the dreadful death they could 
not escape calmly and quietly, soothed and strengthened, 
as we venture to hope, by the sweet words of Jesus; for 
it was, we do not doubt, from a New testament that 
this pious chaplain read to them of a hope full of im¬ 
mortality, and a country where death cannot enter, 

Mr Fislter was among this number. His own wife 
and child had been drowned previously in the river, 
and as he was anticipating a speedy reunion with them 
in glory, his mind must have been filled with heavenly 
peace, such as the rough and rude touch of the mur¬ 
derer could not disturb. We believe there were many 
likeminded ones among the listening circle, many who 
felt as he felt, that when heart and flesh were failing, 
Christ was the strength of their hearts and their por¬ 
tion for ever.* 

♦ “ Within a few feet of the * Cawnpur well/ surrounded by a email 
wooden paling, there stands a stone cross on a flat slab, bearing the 
following inscription:— 

“‘In memory of the women and children of H.M. 32d Regiment, 
who were slaughtered near this spot on the 16th July 1867. This 
Memorial was erected by twenty men of the same Regiment, who were 
passing through Cawnpur, November 21, 1867/ 

“ This inscription is engraved on the upright part of the slab, winch 
is in the form of a Maltese cross, within a circle of stone. In the 
quadrangle of this circle are inscribed, in red letters and in the old 
English character, 

* l Belikvb in thk Resurrection of the Dead.’ 

“The good taste and good feeling of this simple memorial is very 
touching to the feelings.”— Copied fro th the * ( limes. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
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LIGHT STRUGGLING WITH DARKNESS. 

“ Not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called/'—1 Con, i. 26. 

The name of Agra is full of interest to every lover of 
India. It is nine hundred and fifty miles from Cal¬ 
cutta, and eight hundred and fifty from Bombay, thus 
standing, as it were, in the centre of Upper India, 
in a most commanding position. If one ascends a 
minaret of the tomb or mausoleum of Akbar, the eye 
ranges over a vast circuit, even to thirty miles in one 
direction, and at the time of his death the city itself 
was thirty miles in circumference. The whole of this 
great circuit is flat, and filled with the ruins of ancient 
grandeur. At a distance the river Jumna is seen, and 
the glittering towers of the fort of Agra, on which so 
much interest has of late been concentrated. 

About the year 1556, the celebrated Mogul Emperor, 
Akbar, founded Agra, made it his capital, and gave his 
name to it, since which time it is often called by the 
natives Akbarabad. The palaces of the royal family of 
the Omrahs, and others, are very numerous; there were 
above sixty caravanserais, eight hundred baths, seven 
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hundred mosques, and two magnificent mausoleums;' 
It is regarded by the natives as the key to Hindus than. 
In the war of 1803, it was captured by the English, 
and an aged native Christian, who fell a victim on the 
outbreak of the mutiny, well remembered the event. 

Of all the princes who sat on the throne of the 
Moguls, none perhaps has so much enjoyed the ad¬ 
miration of posterity as Akbar. His wars, his personal 
exploits, his acts of generosity, his sayings, are trea¬ 
sured in the memory of all the better-educated Mus 
sulmans. 

He was born during the distress and exile of his 
father, Humaioun. At thirteen he ascended the mus- 
nud; at fourteen commanded an army in person, 
fought and conquered the immense host of Abdul 
Khan on the famous plains of imperial Delhi, and slew 
the leader of that host with his own hand. 

Akbar must have done much for the temporal hap¬ 
piness of his people, and for the advancement of civi¬ 
lisation and the fine arts, so that he is often called the 
Indian Alfred. 

He encouraged learning, manufactures, and trade, 
and was tolerant in religious matters. Under the 
vigorous administration of Abdul Eazel, his able, faith¬ 
ful, and enlightened minister, Hindusthan flourished in 
proud tranquillity. After reigning prosperously for 
half a century, he died. How ? In the well-fought, field, 
or, ripe in age and honour, on the peaceful couch of 
expected death ? No, but in tluoes and agonies, con¬ 
vulsed by poison. 
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Look out upon these wide and sunny plains: the 
summons of Ms signet had covered them with two 
hundred thousand soldiers, ready to bleed around his 
standard; his own brave arm was ever ready for ser¬ 
vice of honour or of peril; yet, perhaps, did the feeble 
ha nd of some coward slave, or trembling female, mix 
for him the “fatal draught. 

But the most interesting feature of Akbar’s cha¬ 
racter remains to be described. His favourite Begum 
was supposed to be under Christian influence, and in 
1582 he wrote to Goa, inviting some of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries to his court. 

His letter commences thus: “ Akbar, Great Emperor 
of the World, to the Venerable Fathers of St Paul/’ 
Three Jesuits immediately proceeded to Agra : he lis¬ 
tened attentively to their instructions, and avowed his 
conviction of the fallacy of the Koran, especially when 
he contrasted the encouragement to pride and sensuality 
that pervaded it, with the injunctions to humility and 
mortification of the corrupt inclinations so conspicuous 
in the gospel. 

The Jesuits earnestly pressed him to make a profes¬ 
sion of Christianity, appearing more eager for his public 
baptism than for an inward change of heart. The Em¬ 
peror manifested no displeasure at their freedom, but 
returned them this prudent answer: “So serious a 
change as that is in the hands of God. For my part, I 
shall never cease to implore His light and assistance.” 

Akbar committed the education of his favourite son 
to Father Manserrat, to be instructed in the sciences 
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and religion of Europe. One day the young prince 
began his lesson, in the Emperor’s presence, with these 
words : “ In the name of Almighty God.” “ Add, 
my son,” said Alt bar, “‘and of Jesus Christ, the true 
prophet.’ ” 

Though he declined to avow his belief in Christ, 
Akbar was so thoroughly convinced of the falsehood of 
the Mohammedan books, that he took great delight in 
confounding the Moulvais. The following specimen of 
his reasoning will shew that his mind was of no ordi¬ 
nary cast:— 

“ If the books of Moses arid the Psalms are inspired, 
as Mohammed himself allows, why does he forbid us to 
read them ? It is stated in the Koran that the Gospels 
of Jesus Christ are faithful scriptures. Aud yet, what 
a difference do we find in the main points of religion 
between the one and the other! Does the Almighty 
differ from Himself, when He speaks by the organs 
and by tbe voice of Jesus ? To deliver myself from 
a perplexity into which I am thrown by the contradic¬ 
tions which I perceive between the two books, which I 
am equally obliged to look upon as Divine if I take 
Mohammed’s word, should I not argue thus, ‘It is 
allowed on both sides that the gospel is Divine ; the 
Christians do not allow that the Koran is so ; therefore, 
in prudence, I ought to go over to the surest side, and 
renounce the Koran, which the Christians reject, for the 
gospel, which the Mohammedans revere?’” He also 
observed, on one occasion, “ It is by the shedding their 
own blood that the Christians have propagated their 
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truths all over the world; it is by shedding the blood 
of others that Mohammedanism has prevailed in the 
East" 

To one of the missionaries Akbar confided the kind 
of opposition which he received in his own family. 

“ Th eMoulvais of the palace,” said he, “ and my mother, 
never cease inveighing against the new religion which 
I protect. I have yet greater contests with the women 
of my zenana. In the dread of being cast off as soon 
as Christianity shall have reduced me to one wife, there 
are no kind of caresses which they do not employ to 
tear Jesus Christ from my heart. In a word, the gospel 
is too holy, and my manners are too corrupt." 

He might well say this, for the five thousand women 
of his zenana must have effectually barred up the way 
to truth. 

Father Aquaviva asked permission to return to (Joa, 4( 
but Akbar protested against it, saying, “ The strouger 
my chains are, the more need have I of an able hand to 
break them.” 

After many vacillations, which continued until the 
year 1605, we find that Jerome Xavier (nephew to the 
celebrated Francis Xavier) endeavoured to palm off 
upon Akbar a history of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
also of the life of the Apostle Peter, which, instead of 
being faithful copies of what is contained in the New 
Testament, were interwoven with Persian tales and 
legends, which Xavier imagined would render them 
more acceptable to his imperial disciple; but in this 
expectation he was greatly deceived. 
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Akbar had long been convinced of the fallacy of 
these fabulous tales, and was disgusted, instead of 
pleased, to see them mixed up with works that pur¬ 
ported to give an account of Christ Jesus, and of one 
of the first teachers of Christianity. This painful cir¬ 
cumstance helped, perhaps, to quench his interest in the 
best subjects; but, whether it were so or hot, the day 
of his visitation had passed, and soon after his death 
occurred, iu the manner already described, October 16, 
1605. 

The population of Agra is estimated at ninety-seven 
thousand. The river Jumna is here about three-quarters 
of a mile broad, and is always navigable for good-sized 
boats, which was one reason why Akbar removed the 
seat of the Mogul empire from Delhi, where the Jumna 
is sometimes fordable. The fort is a formidable place, 
standing with its huge tower bastions of red sandstone 
n an elevated position .—(See Frontispiece.) 

Within this fort Akbar erected many handsome 
buildings. The most perfect now remaining is the 
Mote-Musjid (pearl mosque), the imperial place of wor¬ 
ship attached to the palace. It is built of white marble, 
without a particle of any other substance, as is also 
:.he court which surrounds it. This musjid is very 
beautiful, its proportions just and elegant, and quite 
symmetrical. 

But we must pass on from the city towards Secundra, 
and on the way survey the most wonderful and chaste, 
as well as the most perfect of all the Moslem buildings 
now extant—the celebrated Taj-Mahal. It is, indeed, 
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' the crown of edifices, with its calm, cold, yet lustrous 
marble dome, resembling the pure, unsullied top of a 
snow-crowned mountain. Its graceful and elegant 
minarets, Parian in whiteness, rise above a thick bed of 
dark foliage formed by the intervening trees, which adds 
to the beautiful effect. 

The front of this splendid mausoleum is adorned 
with borderings of flowers, headed by inscriptions from 
the Koran; the flowers executed and inlaid to the 
white marble with precious stones of suitable colours; 
the Arabic texts cut with freedom and boldness out of 
the blackest marble, and then let in closely and beauti¬ 
fully into the perfectly white surface. You see corne¬ 
lians, agates, bloodstones, opals, pebbles, and marbles of 
all colours, wrought into the finest mosaic, and produc- 
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whole scene, inside and out, looks as if the scaffolding 
had not been long cleared away, and that it was just 
fresh from the hands of the architect, with a regardless 
disdain of the expense which might be incurred. 

A friend has said, “ It is the most extraordinary 
sight I ever saw, and the only one which completely re¬ 
alised, and even surpassed, any description in the ‘ Ara¬ 
bian Nights,' or any other Oriental talcs/' 

The delicacy maybe in some degree guessed by those 
who have never seen it, from the expression of Zophani 
an Italian painter, who, after gazing long upon it with 
fixed admiration, said, that “ it wanted nothing but & 
glass-case of sufficient magnitude to cover and pro¬ 
tect it.” 
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' grandson of Akbar, Shah Johan, the prince who* 

made his way to the throne of the Moguls by the mur¬ 
der of a brother and four nephews, and who shed the 
blood of one-half of his subjects to secure the trembling 
obedience of the other half, erected the Taj-Mahal, at 
the close of a degraded and debauched life, to the me¬ 
mory of his favourite wife. Here, under beautiful sar- 
cophagi, lie Shah Jehan and his favoui’ite Begum side 
hy side. 

We will now visit the tomb of Akbar himself at Se- 
cundra. We will not describe it after the Taj-Mahal, 
but simply say that it is a pile of great grandeur The 
lower storey has one lofty dome, under which lies the 
dust of Akbar; above, upon the higher storey, are arched 
verandahs and marble chambers; and on the very top, 
a handsome space, paved with marble, perfectly white 
' Jand polished, you read—- 

Akbar, 

and read no more. 

As you leave these splendid ruins at Secundra and 
hear your footsteps echo, you feel sad at the dead lone¬ 
liness, yet, had you chanced to have been here fifty-five 
years ago, you would have heard these, domes, chambers, 
and verandahs, resounding with the voices of three 
corps of British cavalry who were barracked in them 
during Lake’s victorious campaign. 

And now what do we find here ? Amid the scat¬ 
tered tombs and mournful vestiges of a kingdom whose 
glory is gone by, we are introduced to two of the most 
(interesting objects of benevolence and Christian charity 
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in India, for the two Agra Orphan Asylums are located 
in the spacious chambers of this tomb. 

These institutions were at first in the city, but were 
afterwards removed to Seeimdra, where Government 
gave over two of the large tombs adjacent to Akbar s 
to be converted into dwelling-houses—the one for the 
boys, the other for the girls. 

That which the boys occupy is said to be the mauso¬ 
leum of the Christian wife of Akbar : if so, bow re¬ 
markable ! it is a huge square pile of building, hav¬ 
ing two corridors or vaulted passages running east 
and west, and two intersecting them north and south. 
There are numerous other vaulted passages, and the 
whole resembles the crypts of some old cathedral. 

These passages are fitted up into rooms, and the old 
tomb makes a most capital orphan refuge. The sarco¬ 
phagus is of white marble, and is still on the roof of 
the building. When this mass was given by Govern¬ 
ment, the passages were choked by rubbish and sand ; 
now they are cleared, and filled by groups of smiling 
boys, some learning to make carpets, some doing car¬ 
penters’ work, others labouring as blacksmiths, while 
others are taking their turn in reading and writing * 

A Christian village is formed around this orphan 
refuge, consisting of four wide streets, coming up to 
the square refuge on its four sides. 

The girls’ asylum is half-a-mile off, on the other side 
of the great gate opening into the garden of Akbar s 
tomb. This also had to be cleared. A large space of 

* This description refers to some years back. 
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ground laid out as a garden is enclosed by a wall, and» 
Refuge stands in the midst. 

The missionaries in charge, the Rev. Mr Hoemle and 
his wife, live in a house which is also a tomb. As you 
sit in their rooms, you can see the old rich carvings, 
now white-washed all over, but very interesting, and 
serving as a ready monitor, near at hand, to carry the 
contemplative mind backwards and forwards from the 
past to the future, and vice versa. 

It was not, perhaps, exactly in place to have intro¬ 
duced the notice of the orphan asylums before refer¬ 
ring to the earlier stages of the mission; but they come 
in so naturally after the description of Secundra, which 
is the principal out-station of the Agra mission, that, 
as we do not purpose referring to them in detail, it 
seemed the best time to sketch them. There was at 
the time of the outbreak a congregation at Secundra 
of four hundred and twenty-eight converts—the largest 
body of native Christians living together in one place 
in North-West India. The congregation at the Kuttra 
is distinct from this. The distance between the two 
places is several miles. 

The mission in its main features resembles that at 
Benares. In both there is a native congregation, with 
orphan schools for boys and girls; in both there is a 
college—though the Agra one is comparatively recent 
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and in both preaching operations are systematically 
carried on by the missionaries. 

Agra, however, is chiefly a Mussulman, as Benares 
is a Hindu city, and this makes a vast difference in 
the apparent readiness of the people to give heed to the 
gospel, and renders Agra a much less cheering place 
of missionary labour than Benares, spite of its shrines 
and idols innumerable. 

The bigoted intolerance and obduracy of the Mussul¬ 
mans renders them, as a class, much less accessible to 
the gospel than even the besotted Hindus. The mis¬ 
sion here manifests the peculiar influence of Christi¬ 
anity in one of the great seats of Mohammedan learn¬ 
ing, and it will be interesting to take it up chiefly in 
reference to this, and allude but briefly to those branches 
of it which have been so fully detailed in the notices of 
Benares. 

We will now return to the days when Come, as 
chaplain of Agra, used to he seen walking through the 
streets with his Bible under his arm, “ exposed to the 
persecuting bigotry of the Mussulmans, yet preaching 
the gospel;” and when Abdul Messech, once a Mah- 
ratta trooper, was his friend and brother, superintend¬ 
ing schools, preaching, and doing other mission work 
under his direction. 

Abdul’s house at Agra became at times like an ex¬ 
change, it was so frequented by crowds of inquirers. 
Whenever he preached outside the fort, the very tops of 
the houses were sometimes covered with Mussulmans 
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anxious to hear him, and nine months after his arrival 
twenty adults were baptized in one day. 

He possessed some medical skill, which was very 
useful in removing prejudice. " He took occasion, from 
the bodily complaints of his visitors, to lead them to 
the great Physician.” A native church of forty-five 
members was soon formed at the Kuttra, irx the heart 
of the city, a few of its members having come with 
Corrie from Cawnpur. 

The word Kuttra means court; it was once a cara¬ 
vanserai, was purchased by an English gentleman, and 
presented to the Church Missionary Society, having 
before belonged to one of the eunuchs of the palace. 
The native gentry used every effort in .their power to 
prevent its transfer into Christian hands, but in vain. 
A farm was also rented, on which labouring men were 
employed, and their wives were engaged in spinning. 
A chapel was built for the congregation in the Kuttra, 
called Corrie’s Chapel. Within the last three years that 
chapel has become too small for the increased number 
who are now attached to this branch of the Agra mis¬ 
sion, and a neat mission church has been built.* 

Amongst the many persons who were soon influenced 
by Abdul’s preaching, was a man named Futtih TTllah, 
who came one morning to his house with his mouth 
and cheek bloody. “To-day/' said he to Abdul, "I 
have been numbered among the disciples of Christ.” 
“ Why,” replied Abdul, “ you have long confessed 

* Both these buildings are now, alas! destroyed. 
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Christ: what lias come to pass now V’ “ To-day/’ said 
he, “ I have been beaten for the name of Jeans.’'' He 
then related how an Arabian came upon him in the 
street, first seized his hands, then exclaimed, “ That 
mouth has denied Mohammed!" and hit him several 
blows on the mouth so as to make the blood flow. 

The old man expressed no sorrow, but rather joy, and 
his conversation in the evening was remarkably edifying. 

Another early convert was a religions mendicant, 
Jewan Singh, who, at his baptism, took his beads from 
his neck, broke his Brahmanical string, and with his 
wife acknowledged Christ. 

A large and flourishing school had been set on foot 
immediately after Abdul’s arrival, and others were after¬ 
wards added. 

But in little more than three short years dear Come 
had to leave Agra from failure of health, and return to 
Europe; yet not till he had seen a considerable increase 
in the native Church, for during the sixteen months 
previous to his departure fifty adult natives were bap¬ 
tized, half of whom were Mussulmans. 

At first such false ideas had prevailed regarding the 
nature of Christian baptism that it was resolved to 
administer it in public, that all might witness it; for a 
report precisely similar to that mentioned at pages 129, 
130, w as industriously circulated among these ignorant 
and bigoted people, by designing men, who doubtless 
knew better, but wanted to create alarm. 

Before Corrie’s departure, he distributed the most 
efficient of the members of the church in different 
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parts of tlie country as Scripture-readers, among those 
friends who were willing to take them, and he asso¬ 
ciated William Bowley, who has been introduced to us 
at Chunar, with Abdul, in charge of the mission; but 
Abdul mourned for Oorrie, to use his own expressive 
language, “ like a pigeon with a broken wing/' for his 
position as chaplain, as well as his goodness and deep 
piety, had given a high degree of respect to the native 
converts before the heathen. Abdul continued with 
Ms native flock in the Kiittra, and received alt native 
Christians who came to the city into his house. In 
1818 he visited Delhi, and on his arrival being men¬ 
tioned to the great Mogul, he sent to him for a copy 
of the Gospel in. Arabic. 

It lias been ascertained that Abdul was in Agra the 
instrument of the conversion of a hundred natives— 
the spiritual father of a large company, for doubtless 
there were many never known—when the bones of 
Martyn, the almost unconscious instrument of bis own 
conversion, were mouldering at the foot of the peaks 
of Tocat. He was at length ordained by Bishop 
Heber in 1821,/‘having purchased to himself a good 
degree, and great boldness in the faith of Christ.” His 
ordination gave him an increased influence over his 
countrymen, and he was treated wherever he came with 
the most marked respect. 

Mr Irving, a pious chaplain, received instruction 
from him in Persian, to enable him to be useful to the 
natives, and William Bowley having been removed to 
Chunar, a native brother, named Fyz Masih, was asso- 
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dated with him as catechist ; but in 1827 his labours 
on earth cessed, and he went to join his beloved Mar- 
tyn, and “ the general assembly and church of the first¬ 
born, whose names are written in heaven.” 

Others came to occupy the post, but his place was 
never filled, and the work languished, though in 1832 
Or Parish, a jpious chaplain, baptized a Rajput of pro¬ 
perty ; yet when, in 1839-41, the German missionaries 
now located there reached Agra, they wrote in sad¬ 
ness, “Few vestiges of the excellent Gorrie’s labours, 
or of Abdul’s preaching, in this important city, remain. 
When the pillars were removed the fabric fell.” It is 
an interesting fact, that the German brethren who 
eventually caine to Agra had been interested in Persia 
by Henry Martyn’s Memoir; so that here again we 
trace the influence of this holy man reacting on the 
neighbourhood of his Indian preaching scenes. 

In the days of the pious Alexander of Russia, the 
Basic Missionary Society established under his auspices 
a mission at Shusha, on the Persian frontier; but under 
another influence those labourers were after some years 
excluded, though not till they had done one important 
service for the corrupt Armenian Church, by translating 
the New Testament into the spoken dialect of their lan¬ 
guage, which has since done its work by aiding towards 
a revival of spiritual life among that community. 

India benefited by this juridical intolerance, for a 
large mission was formed on its western coast, where 
there is now a flourishing line of stations; while those 
three brethren who had acquired Persian came on to 
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North India, and, connecting themselves with the 
Church Missionary Society, were located at Agra. 
They had been thirteen years in Persia, had gained 
valuable missionary experience, and one of them, Mr 
Pfander, had so studied the Mohammedan religion 
that, as a literary and controversial missionary, Ms 
labours among that class at Agra have since been very 
effective. 

Previously to the arrival of these brethren, the dread¬ 
ful famine to which reference has been made in the 
sketches of Benares devastated this part of India. 1 he 
missionary there at that time, Mr Moore, speaks of 
having visited the newly-covered graves of twenty 
thousand persons, which was but a small portion of 
those who perished; for five hundred thousand died 
there in all. 

Had there been railways or other speedy modes of 
transit, no loss of life need have occurred; for food was 
plentiful in other parts of India, and Calcutta expoi ted 
that very year thousands of pounds of rice, but the 
roads were so bad that grain could not be transported 
in time to be available. Prom this famine sprung the 
orphan asylums we have before alluded to, of which Mr 
Hcemle took charge, as mentioned in the notice of Se- 
Gtmdru, Of the various handicrafts and useful .trades 
which the hoys in this asylum were taught, none suc¬ 
ceeded so well as that of printing, and a very efficient 
press has been one of tbe most distinguishing features 
of the Agra mission, which gave ample employment to 
about six hundred persons, many of whom were not 
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Sliinstiana This press has not only supported itself, 
but aided towanis the support of the mission. 

The Agra College contains about three hulidred stu¬ 
dents ; but it has not yet, like its sister institution at 
Benares, been lung enough in operation to manifest 
those results which may be confidently anticipated 
from the piety, zeal, and profound learning of the Prin¬ 
cipal and his able assistants. 

Here, as at Benares, tbe European staff attached to 
the college :is thoroughly efficient ; and though they long 
and pray for extensive conversions, which they do not 
yet see, they are permitted to rejoice over a few dis¬ 
ciples. and their delight has sometimes been great, in 
watching an increasing appreciation of the truths of 
the gospel in the minds of the students. 

Decided conversion—a public confession that they 
are on the side of Christ, and trusting in His righteous¬ 
ness, bearing His cross, and serving His cause—is what 
they long to behold; yet they believe there are many 
in the college who would bear a fair religious character 
in a Christian country, though their faith is too weak, 
or their sense of the importance of the step too dim, to 
bear them through the painful trial that awaits them ou 
publicly professing themselves Christians. 

Three interesting youths received courage one year 
to take the decisive step; while four others, whose whole 
trust was in Christ, and whose practice was in accord¬ 
ance with the purity of their hope, shrunk from it, 
and remained undecided. 

It will not be always so. May we not hope that the 
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severe afflictions which have befallen this mission will 
tnrn out for the furtherance of the gospel in this and 
its other branches ? 

The Principal of this college,, the Rev. T. V. French, 
is a diligent preacher when opportunity permits. In 
one of his itinerating tours he writes, “1 found an in¬ 
terest awakened in a village in which there is a little 
knot of inquirers more or less seriously disposed, the 
chief instructor of whom is a Durzi, or tailor, in hum¬ 
ble circumstances, whose heart has been in a remark¬ 
able manner opened to the gospel, and his understand¬ 
ing enlightened, so that truths which the Hindus often 
profess to find unintelligible seem to have been appre¬ 
hended and rejoiced in by him. 
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“The movement began to extend to the higher fami¬ 
lies in the village, upon which the Pundit interfered, 
with violent, threats, and forbade all over whom he had 
any influence to visit the Durzi'a house. The poor 
man has undergone a great deal of persecution, hut the 
simplicity of his faith has risen superior to the trial. 

At my second visit I left him a New Testament. His 
is a remarkable instance of the direct teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, with little or no aid from human instru¬ 
mentality. 

“ It is no small thing in the sight of God and His 
holy angels, that we can point to a man in a Hindu 
village who is enduring more sufferings for the gospel s 
sake than any, probably, who may read of him. He 
one day said, ‘Shall I leave or remain? I am suffer¬ 
ing much. Many of the people will not speak to me. 
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liiid quite separate themselves from me, because of ray 

reading and teaching Christian books/ 

“ It was hard to advise in such a case; but I said, 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and perse¬ 
cute you, and say all maimer of evil against you falsely, 
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for my name’s sake/ It was enough; but the implor¬ 
ing looks and gestures of the poor man in that moment 
of trial were truly affecting. We were gratified to find 
how remarkable a familiarity with the Psalms of David 
the same man had acquired in the course of two months/’ 
He was subsequently baptized by Mr French, in his own 
village. 

The feeling manifested in the protected native states 
which Mr French and the other missionaries visit, when 
out on itinerating tours, is not, they state, favourable 
to the English ; for the people live in fear of being 
treated as the King of Oude and others have been, and 
they endure with impatience the smothering of their 
national feuds, border quarrels, and plundering excur¬ 
sions, to which the iron arm of Government constrains 
them. 

The villages towards the Ganges are more encourag¬ 
ing than any others, and the brightest spots to the 
missionary: there “the feet of them that publish glad 
tidings have long trod,” and much precious seed has 
fallen. In one of these Mr French baptized a youth 
whose master, a pious landholder, told him he was 
“quite different to other youths, and that he trusted 
him with everything he had in the world. 

“The youth is a kind of family minister, and most 
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diligently in structs the various Hindi-speaking in em¬ 
bers of his master’s family.” 

In another of these villages a pensioned Sepoy was 
found who manifested a hearty love to Christ, and 
spent a good part of every day and night in the study 
of the Scriptures. In the same village the chief native 
officer was discovered to be placing his whole trust in 
Christ, and was also a student of the Scripture. Another 
was evidently impressed, and was searching the Bible 
for truth; so that “there are oases in this desert, though 
for the most part it is a dreary waste.” 

The whole of the missionaries, with the native as¬ 
sistants, “ who labour earnestly, conscientiously, and 
heartily, ' are engaged during the cold season in visiting 
the towns and villages which lie within a circle extend¬ 
ing from fifty to seventy miles round Agra. Another 
interesting proof that the seed is taking root, is thus 
alluded to by Mr French :— 

“ Village Nundouh .—An old man of pleasing exterior, 
one of the heads of the village, brought with him a copy 
of St Luke and the Acts in Persian; also a tract con¬ 
taining an account of the life of the Saviour. The 
Persian copy had been read to him by his son: the 
Hindi he could read for himself, and study more. He 
had a book of prayers at home, from which he daily 
prayed. He mentioned a few petitions at my request, 
to prove he understood what prayer meant. His ap¬ 
prehension of the nature of prayer, as a simple expres¬ 
sion of the desires of the heart, seemed, very clear. He 
said that people reproached him, but he was not dis- 
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composed or disheartened. He told me he often talked 
to the people of his village—a large place of fifteen hun¬ 
dred inhahitante---and tried to persuade them to join 
in religions worship, according to Christian rules. Half 
the villagers, he says, abstain from all idolatrous prac¬ 
tices, and acknowledge only one God, but without any 
set worship 'whatever; and half the. people persist in 
idol-worship. He said none had done for man what 




Christ did: of this he was fully persuaded. This he 
said with it warmth of feeling that might have spoken 
powerfully to the heart of the most hardened sceptic. 
I read with him from St John : the fifteenth chapter 
delighted him much, especially of the vine branch, the 
pruiiing-knife of afflictions, &c. I tried to persuade him 
to assemble some of the people for regular Christian 
worship. At the same village I preached, morning and 
evening, to quite a throng of people, who listened with 
an anxiety I do not remember to have seen equalled at 
any place at which 1 preached.” 

These tours are less trying to the feelings and more 
encouraging to the spirit of the missionaries than the 
daily bazaar-preaching carried on throughout the year. 
“It is often a severe effort,” writes one of them, “to 
start forth at the usual preaching horn-, to encounter 
apathy and abuse; but we are sometimes rewarded by 
hearing of one and another who has listened attentively, 
and felt great dm wings toward the gospel.” 

The congregation in connexion with wliat is still 
called Abdul Messech’s Kuttra, lias of late been increas¬ 
ing. Among other baptisms of which the. missionary 
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AN AGED BELIEVER BAPTIZED 


writes, was that of a mother whose sou was " a Pundit' 
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in Allahabad, well versed in the Hindu Shasters. 
some time ago received a Hindi Gospel, and read it to 
his aged mother, who from hearing it came to the 
conviction that only Jesus Christ could save her from 
her sins, and give her everlasting life. 

“ In Oude, where they lived, they found no one who 
could instruct them in Christianity, but were told to 
go to Agra. They came, and applied for instruction 
and baptism. The mother was nearly eighty years old, 
and very feeble, and soon after her arrival became very 
ill, so that little hope remained of her recovery. She 
loved the Saviour and trusted in Him, and expressed 
her great desire to be received into His fold. As she 
could answer all the questions proposed to her satis¬ 
factorily, I baptized her. It was very affecting to wit¬ 
ness the tender love with which she committed her son 
to my care. Three days after her baptism she breathed 
her last. Her son is still under instruction.’’ 

Another encouraging indication of spiritual life in 
connexion with the Kuttra was the voluntary meet¬ 
ing of three or four young men every Sabbath-day, for 
Christian prayer and praise. This meeting was held 
first in their own heathen homes, but persecution soon 
drove them from thence, and they hired a room in the 
city, from whence they were also driven. 

Thus the truth has seemed to suffer defeat, but two 
of them say they are ready to die for Christ. “ May it 
be with these,” writes the missionary, “as with many 
in the Apocalyptic vision, over whose death and burial 
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the kings of the East made merry and sent gifts, till 
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at length the ‘ Spirit of life from God entered into 
them, and they stood upon their feet: and great fear 
fell upon them which saw them T" 

This prayer seems to have been answered, for at a 
subsequent period Mr French writes, “ Early last year 
I heard of Earn Gopal, a youth who was three years in 
the college, as being one of a little party of young men 
who met to read and pray. He set the rest an example 
of boldness ; for, as one of his comrades remarked, 
‘ When the others quailed, he never quailed, but would 
stand up before anybody/ As his position became 
more and more difficult, he left Agra, telling his friends 
he intended to receive Christian baptism at some distant 
station, and then to return and preach the gospel to his 
neighbours and fellow-countrymen. 

“He received baptism from the American missionaries 
at Sabathu, thus affording an encouraging proof, to those 
who had laboured for his soul, that while one soweth 
another reapeth; by and by both will rejoice together." 

There are branch stations in connexion with Agra, 
besides the out-stations of Secundra and Runkutta, 
one of which, previous to the commencement of the 
outbreak, was beginning to manifest encouraging in¬ 
dications— i.e. Muttra, where a branch mission-school 
had been opened. The stations of Allygliur and 
Gwalior claimed help, and called loudly for effort, being 
in a state of most profound spiritual slumber; but no 
definite labour had been attempted at those places, be¬ 
yond preaching. 
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We will now touch on another feature in the Agra 
mission, almost peculiar to it—-the remarkable contro¬ 
versial discussions which have taken place here between 
the missionaries and the great men of learning among 
the Mohammedans. 


CH APT Eli XXVI. 

BOLLS BORN OF GOD. 

u There shall be art handful of com in the earth upon the top of the 
nioun tains.'“F salm ixxii. 16 , 

We have alluded to Mr Pfander at page 439. He 
joined this mission in 1840, and employed himself 
chiefly in the preparation and circulation of three tracts, 
which he called—- 

“The Balance of Truth;” 

“The Key of Seobets 

“The Way of Life.” 

The first of these was printed, and in some measure 
circulated, before he left Persia; and as he was journey¬ 
ing from thence to India, he met with Persians who re¬ 
ferred to it, and supposed it had been written by an 
apostate Mohammedan, so well did it manifest its au¬ 
thor s' familiarity with the subject he handled. 

Mr Pfander’s little works penetrated into Central 
Asia, and as they became known they were answered 
by no less than five Moulvais ; three from Agra, and two 
from Lucknow, wrote largely on the subject, one a book 
of three hundred pages, and another of eight hundred. 


A LEARNED MOHAMMEDAN CONVERTED. 449 

A) 

Besides Mr Pfander’s Works,* several circumstances 5 
tended (from 1850 to 1854) to stir up the Mohamme¬ 
dans in North India and Seinde. We will notice a few 
of these:— 

“ A fme youth, Ram Chunder, was educated at the 
Delhi Government College. He proved to be a very 
able man, and a great mathematician: he wrote several 
works possessing very great merit, and much approved 
of in England. He was clever and close in argument, 
and few could compete with him. -He was a strict 
Hindu at first, but his English education, acting on a 
nat urally discerning mind, led him to renounce the ab¬ 
surdities of Hinduism, and he became a professed Deist 
for several years. 

“ Ram Chunder’s love of controversy brought him in 
contact with a learned Mohammedan, who was also an 
inveterate opponent of Christianity; and it was with a 
desire to ascertain the worth of his arguments that 
Ram Chunder was first led to the perusal of the Koran, 
and then of the New Testament. Light broke in upon 
his sold : he became a powerful antagonist to the Mo¬ 
hammedans, and an open supporter of the claims of 
Christianity. He burst aside ties of caste and family, 
renounced all worldly advantages, followed the dictates 
of his conscience, and became a baptized follower of 
his Saviour and Redeemer at thirty-one years of age.” 

Another case which occurred in 1852 was that of 
Abdullah, a Mohammedan of Uinbala, who attended a 

* Pfanders Works have been put in order, and are now preparing in 
Turkish and Arabic. He is now Dr Pfander. 
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A CONTROVERSY. 

missionary school at Karachi, in Scinde, where an or¬ 
dained native minister, Modhu Sudan Seal,* was then 
the instructor. “ Abdullah only wanted to acquire the 
English language, but he heard new and wonderful 
things from Modhu Sudun. He was led to read Pfan- 
dor's treatises, and then drew out a series of questions 
upon the chief points of the controversy, and sent them 
to the leading Moulvais throughout the country—to 
Bombay, Agra, and IJmbala—asking for proofs from 
the Mohammedan controversialists of what they assert, 
namely, that the Holy Scriptures have been altered, 
and that Mohammed wrought miracles. No answers 
were given. Abdullah became a Christian, and a use¬ 
ful assistant to the missionaries in Scinde.” 

The agitation amongst the Mohammedans increased, 
many other conversions occurred, and the constant 
pressure from inquirers forced the Moulvais to notice 
what was going on, and they determined on holding a 
controversy with Mr Pfander at Agra. 

Let us now take a glance at the interior of the 
Kuttra as it appeared on the 10th of April 1854, when 
the missionaries Pfander, French, and Clark, with two 
or three English gentlemen, took their places among 
some groups of Hindus and Mussulmans, collected close 
to the house once occupied by Abdul Messeeh. In the 
Kuttra school-room were seated about one hundred and 
fifty silent, sedate Mussulmans, many being excluded 

♦ Modhu Sudun Seal was baptized by the Eev. Mr Jennings when he 
was chaplain of Cawnpur. He was first impressed by Dr Duff at Cal¬ 
cutta, and was for a year in Bishops College studying divinity. 



A TRAITOROUS MOUX.VAL 

for want, of room. Oppose to them sat the mission¬ 
aries and their Christian friends. 

The Mussulmans had as their champion a celebrated 
Moulvai * from Lucknow, assisted by a learned halcim, 
or doctor. The discussion was conducted with much 
good temper and courtesy, and lasted for two days. 

The Moulvai and his assistants were ■ supplied with 
piles of books from the Romish Bishop at Agra, books 
well known in Europe as containing infidel objections 
to Christianity, which have been triumphantly answered 
again and again, but which were produced on this oc¬ 
casion, as well as the works of Strauss and other Ger¬ 
man objectors. Such is Rome. The spirit of Anti¬ 
christ is in that system as well as in the Mohammedan, 
and they combine against the gospel as against a com¬ 
mon enemy. 

We cannot enter into the details of this controversy, 
The weakness of the Mohammedans soon appeared. 
The chief argument of the Moulvai was to the effect, 
that as the Old Testament is abrogated by the New 
Testament, so is the New Testament by the Koran. 

Mr Pfander shewed that it is merely the ceremonial 
and civil institutions of the Jews that have passed away, 
and that only in the sense of the former having been 
fulfilled in Christ; in no other respect was the Old 
Testament abrogated: that the New Testament never 
could be abrogated, for Christ had said, “ Heaven and 
earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass 

* Tfeis Moulvai proved a traitor on the breaking out of the mutiny in 
Agra, and hoisted the green dag in favour of the King of Delhi. 
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The integrity of the Old Testament having- 
been made dependent upon the New Testament, as in 
John v. 89, Luke xvi. 31, xxiv. 25-27, 44, 45, the 
Moulvai could bring forth no real arguments against 
the integrity of the New Testament. 

On the second day Mr Pfander shewed wliat the 
Koran itself said concerning the gospel: “ .Dispute not 
against those who have read the Scriptures, unless in 
the mildest, manner, and say, We believe in the revela¬ 
tion which hath been sent down, to us, and also in 
that which has been sent down to you.” And again, 
“ God has formerly sent down the law and the gospel 
unto men.” The Mohammedans received a signal de¬ 
feat. 

The day following, Mr Pfander sent a copy of the 
Persian New Testament and each of his books to the 
Moulvai . The hakim requested to have copies also; 
and applications for his books arrived from Mussul¬ 
mans at considerable distances, besides conversations 
held with inquirers on the spot. 

Amongst others, a young Mohammedan student, 
studying Arabic under a learned Moulvai, in a small 
town at a distance from Agra, was led, in consequence 
of this stir amongst his people, to write to Mr Pfander, 
though personally unknown to him, for copies of the 
controversial books, as well as of the Holy Scriptures. 
When he received the books, his teacher much opposed 
the reading of them, but he firmly declared that he 
was resolved to inquire for himself, and that lie would 
rather give up his Arabic studies than the reading of 
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these books. His letters to Mr Pfander are very inte¬ 
resting, and shew a spirit of earnest inquiry. 

This> and controversies of a similar kind with the 
Moulva/is and others, stirred up the boys of the Church 
Missionary College at Agra, so that the Hindus some¬ 
times defended the Christian view against the Moham¬ 
medans. The questions proposed by the boys have 
been very interesting, exhibiting'considerable thought, 
and an awakening to the true purpose which Christie 
anity was to accomplish in the world. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews always appeared to arrest attention, and 
had a peculiar charm for the boys. 

The sufferings of the missionaries at Agra have been 
very great during the last few months, though they have 
had to record some most wondrous providential de¬ 
liverances, and are “ full of hope and confidence for the 
future.” 

The college had been steadily advancing before the 
outbreak, and numbered three hundred and thirty 
students. On the opening day of the summer vacation, 
the battle of Agra was fought, and in consequence of 
the very disturbed condition of affairs, two weeks were 
added to the period usually allowed for holidays. With 
this exception, there has not been a day’s interruption 
of college work. 

For two months an old ruined school-house was 
occupied in the immediate vicinity of the fort, within 
which all the Europeans were advised to reside. After 
this the Principal returned to the college buildings in 
the city, which though much injured and spoiled, had 
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suffered far less than the Government College, and 
other government edifices. “ Thus, in the midst of all 
their malice, the motives and intentions of the mission¬ 
aries seem to have been in some measure appreciated 
by the people/' 

“The upper classes in the college, which had been 
most under the direct influence and personal religious 
training of the missionaries, held by them very faith¬ 
fully, and exhibited a loyalty and genuine good feeling 
strikingly in contrast with the general indifference and 
dissatisfaction which prevailed against the Government. 
This college was the last to cease, and the first to re¬ 
commence its operations, of the various institutions in 
the city and station, though its numbers in attendance 
were sadly reduced.” 

We will give a brief sketch of the mutiny as far as 
it affected the missionary circle, first referring to Se- 
cundra, where the large congregation of native Chris¬ 
tians, the orphan asylums, and press were located. 
Great alarm was felt there during May, and a Euro¬ 
pean female teacher, Miss Goodenough,* who was in 
charge of the Christian infant-school, gave some most 
graphic and touching details of their conflicting feel¬ 
ings on successive days. 

One night she was sitting outside the press, to which, 
as it was a strong building, they all looked for a refuge 
in case of an attack, then hourly expected, The Chris-- 
tians took it by turn to go out in companies and keep 

* A teacher sent out by the Society for Promoting Female Educa¬ 
tion in the East* 
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watch, for two hours at a time. “ It was,” she writes, 
“a most interesting sight to see this little band, about 
ninety in number, with twenty Europeans and East 
Indians, who aeted as officers, drawn up in four com¬ 
panies in the centre of the square (see page 432), with 
their uncovered heads bent in devotion, and muskets 
lowered, all dressed in white clothes, the silver light 
of the moon reflected on them, making them look 
very clean and nice; while Stephen the catechist 
prayed with them, and then all united in the Lord's 
prayer.” 

At one time she thought they “were attacked, and 
went across the square to speak to the women, and beg 
them to make no noise by crying; ” but though going 
with the desire to comfort others, she found them better 
able to comfort her. She was pale and trembling, but 
was met by the assuring words from one of the women, 
“Cheer up, Missie; don't fear. By God’s grace we have 
been preserved hitherto, and He will still protect us.” 
“ Oh,” she adds, “ that I had the faith of that poor na¬ 
tive woman!” 

“1 was present,” writes Miss G., “at the burial of 
our much-beloved governor, Mr Colvin. When those 
sweet and soothing words were read, ‘ For they rest 
from their labours,’ I thought how inexpressibly sweet 
rest must be to him, who had been so harassed and 
perplexed. We do hope he lias entered into rest.” His 
remains were laid in the Armoury Square, for the Mo¬ 
hammedans had disinterred and abused the bones of his 
predecessor, Mr Thomason, and shewn other bitter and 
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^vengeful traits towards our dead; so it was thought 
well to make Mr CV’s tomb within the fort. 

During most of June hope and fear alternated, and 
although the Sepoys had been disarmed, it was at length 
felt absolutely necessary, for safety, to adopt the pre¬ 
caution of advising all Europeans to reside in the fort. 
On the 4th of July disturbance actually commenced, 
and though the volunteers captured the camels, guns, 
and ammunition of the Sepoys, and drove them out of 
the station, the residents who had not previously done 
so took the alarm, and at owe hastened to the fort. 

About three p.m., on Sunday the 5th, .after service, 
the first boom of cannon 'was heard only two or three 
miles distant. It was a moment of awful suspense, and 
the gentlemen were on the ramparts in an instant, from 
whence, by the aid of telescopes, they witnessed the 
battle, and the smoke of every cannon that uttered its 
hoarse voice and swept souls into eternity. After two 
dreadful hours, ammunition failing on both sides, the 
engagement ceased. They then witnessed the still 
sadder sight of the wounded soldiers being brought, 
pale and bleeding, into the fort, begging for water, 
which kind ladies instantly gave them, as they passed 
along. One of these brave-hearted men lay so blanched 
upon his dhnli that some one said, “Poor fellow! he is 
dead.” He heard it, and raising his head, smiled upon 
the speaker, seeming to say, “ See, I am not yet dead.” 
While the wounded were being brought in, there was a 
terrible commotion in the city and station, which were 
now in the power of the mob and the four thousand 
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prisoners, who had broken loose from the jail ai tho 
commencement of the battle.* 

In a very short time the sky was illuminated with 
the dames of the houses burning in every direction. 
Thrice did the rabble set fire to the bungalows, and 
murder was mingled with rapine and violence. During 
this sad hour, Mr Hubbard, brother of the missionary 
who fell at Delhi, the aged native Christian convert of 
Cor tie's who remembered the taking of Agra in 1803, 
and several others, perished. 

The poor native Christians, who had been located 
near, under the guns of the fort, were obliged to fly for 
their lives on this awful Sabbath afternoon, for the 
Mussulmans began to ill-use and rob them. They stood 
crying and beseeching admittance at the fort gates, 
but no effort of the missionaries could open those 
gates to these afflicted people, till one of them nobly 
said, “ My blood shall flow with theirs; if they are not 
admitted into the fort, I will go out to them." The 
wounded soldiers were then near, the order was given 
for the gates to be thrown open, the missionaries as¬ 
sisted the women and children—about two hundred and 
forty—to enter, the men followed, and speedily proved 
themselves our true-hearted fellow-subjects, allied to us 
by the bonds of a common faith. 

They at once saved the medical stores from a house 
a mile distant from the fort, took up the sick and 

* About five hundred were engaged in this buttle on the side of the 
British, one hundred and forty of whom were killed or wounded. The 
enemy lost fifteen hundred men, though they had the advantage of a 
forwlied position on a hill, and plenty of cavalry, of which we had none. 
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wounded soldiers, bore them in their dhulis to the hos¬ 
pital, and stood ready for service wherever they were 
required. This was soon found to be on every side; 
for though there had been that morning above a thou¬ 
sand Hindu and Mussulman servants in the fort, they 
had fled during the battle, and the applications to the 
missionaries for Christians were far more numerous 
than could be supplied, though upwards of eight hun¬ 
dred individuals had been bi-ought in. The Christians 
were therefore engaged for those offices where peculiar 
faithfulness was required. Some baked the bread, 
some had charge of the guns, some were set over the 
workmen, and others were employed as carpenters. They 
had one quarter allotted to tlieir own particular use, 
where the missionaries visited them, held services, &c. 

Soon after they were settled in this quarter, three 
shells were sent out of the fort into the jail and city. 

“ Many believed,” writes Miss Goodenough, " that the v 
fort was taken, for the noise and crash was as if the 
walls had been torn asunder. Then came the thought 
of torture and butchery. I found my way to the na¬ 
tive Christians, and as I beheld their misery and grief, 
forgot my own. They had lost their all, and were now 
expecting to be murdered ; for we were persuaded we 
were in the hands of the rebels. Men and women 
groaned, little children cried. Many were engaged in 
loud and earnest prayer. One young man was on his 
knees, his countenance the picture of agony, his eyes 
streaming. He was praying fervently, but silently. 
Oh the remembrance of that hour ! ” 
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The day after the battle a missionary took Miss, 
Goodenongh to the hospital, and shewed her where she 
might be useful, by giving the sufferers water and 
nourishment, bathing their heads and wounds, and 
fanning away the flies. It was a sad and sickening 
time, but she rejoiced to minister to the poor sufferers. 
To one of the pious officers she was introduced as “ a 
sister who loved the Lord Jesus as much as he did.” 

“ I hope,” he rejoined, “ she loves Him a great deal 
more.” To another she said, “ These light afflictions,” 
&e. He answered, “ They will appear as nothing by 
and by.” He died expressing his full confidence in 
Jesus for pardon and salvation. 

Three Christian families, who were obliged to remain 
behind in Secundra, were saved by God’s mercy, though 
the village, the church, the press, and all else that was 
destructible, became a mass of ruin and desolation. So 
it was at the Kuttra, and at every other spot in Agra. 
At llunkutta, an out-station of the mission, the villagers 
behaved nobly towards the native Christians, defending, 
protecting, and comforting them whenever necessary, 
thus encouraging them to remain and continue their 
work; a pleasing proof of the good influence these 
Christians have exercised on the minds of their heathen 
neighbours. 

Yet in the midst of all this distress, the missionaries 
managed to carry on a little of that blessed work in 
which their hearts delighted. One got a tent pitched 
near his quarters in the fort, and made it his study, 
passing in it several hours of each sultry day, continu- 
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ing his preparations for controversies, and hoping for 
those “ better times that might make such learning 
available for unhappy India.’' What a beautiful speci¬ 
men of real devotedness does this afford ! 

At, another time we find the same missionary visit¬ 
ing the mourning and bereaved families within the fort, 
sympathising in their sorrow, and trying to administer 
consolation to them under those heartrending circum¬ 
stances, which were borne in many cases with such 
touching meekness and Christian submission, that he 
had many a sermon preached to him, which he trusted 
he should never forget. He had also Christian in¬ 
quirers in the fort, one of whom was a Munshi from 
Delhi, and the other a Hindu lady of education, well 
read in Hindu religious works of note, and now study¬ 
ing the gospel. “ Under all,” he writes, “ we have been 
so laden with mercies, that we know not how to be 
thankful enough. Deep humility seems to be the most 
fitting frame of mind for us all.” 

Another of the brethren, though with his wife con¬ 
stantly suffering from fever and exhaustion, continued to 
attend to the instruction of the orphan children, during 
some hours of each day. They had no school-room, of 
course, nor anything but a little hot hole, used as a sleep¬ 
ing an d cooking room; so they were seated under a tree 
to receive their lessons, and before the door of the mis¬ 
sionary's small quarters they ground their corn iu the 
morning, and sewed and marked in the afternoon. 

Poor Miss Goodenough was most disconsolate j. her 
health suffered. Her interesting charge had no place 
of meeting, no school, no instruction. She felt sad as 
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she met them and received their salaams, and thought 
of the happy days at Secundra, when they surrounded 
her a smiling, happy group, contrasting it with pre¬ 
sent sad trials. But she, with all the others, had 
her joy in grief, and her triumphant feelings in the 
midst of desolation. Much prayer was offered among 
jthe missionaries and their Christian friends within the 
fort. They all united twice a-week in a general meet¬ 
ing for mingled devotion and praise, thus strengthen¬ 
ing themselves in the Lord their God, to continue to 
maintain the conflict. 

In October, Agra was the scene of another engage¬ 
ment, which occurred just when they thought them¬ 
selves secure, from the arrival of an allied column of 
three thousand men for their defence; but within two 
hours of their arrival, and while they were in the act 
of forming their encampment, five thousand rebels sud¬ 
denly appeared, and commenced an assault on them. 
They soon recovered the surprise, routed the enemy 
with trifling loss, and drove them away, leaving seve¬ 
ral hundred slain, and their guns behind them. 

Thus did the Lord again appear arid manifest His 
power to deliver, and at length, after six weary months 
of confinement in the fort, as prisoners of hope, Agra 
was effectually relieved, and. the missionaries permitted 
to unite together in fair health, singing a song of deli¬ 
verance to the God of their salvation.* 

* About six thousand persons had been in the fork during tilts time, 
and much sickness and suffering among them (“ though, wonderful to 
say, less than in any preceding rainy seasons"); for though a spacious 
placer and quite a town within itself, the fort is of necessity, from the 
character of its construction, extremely close and sultry. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE OPENING OF SPRING AFTER A WINTER OF AGES. 

u The flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the singing of birds m 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.”— -Cant. ii. 12. 

In travelling from Agra to Mirat, the last of the mis¬ 
sion stations we can include in our sketches, we must 
pass through Delhi, which lies on the Jumna, a consi¬ 
derable distance above Agra. 

We will not tarry at this imperial city, though it con¬ 
tains many objects of attraction, such as the beautiful 
Jain temple, which reminds one, on entering it, of the 
description of Solomon's temple, so rich and elegant is 
it; and though “ not worthy to be compared,” yet it 
helps the mind to form some adequate conception of 
that matchless house of God, “ the perfection of beauty.” 
Delhi is a place of deep historical interest, but its 
moral condition is that of “ darkness which may be felt;” 
yet, though it contains an immense population, it has 
never enjoyed the blessing of any concentrated mis¬ 
sionary effort. 

A single individual connected with the Baptists, a 
man of learning and deep devotedness, lived and 
laboured here for many years, and on the breaking out 
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of the mutiny his widow and grown-up daughters, as 
well as a newly-arrived young missionary who had come 
to succeed him, all fell in the general massacre of 
Europeans. A devoted native preacher also died a 
martyr at this time. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel had 
recently commenced a mission, on which a gracious 
blessing had begun to descend. Its agents also became 
victims in the same bloody tragedy, and for the present 
we may say, “ How has the city become solitary \” as 
far as regards evangelistic effort; though we trust life 
will again spring forth hereafter, and that each gun 
which announced the success of the late assault upon it, 
while it rung the knell of the Moslem power, proclaimed 
approaching freedom to the Christian and the mis¬ 
sionary of the cross, who shall again, we hope, at no 
distant period, occupy its now ruined and deserted 
streets. 

Every one in England has become familiar with the 
name of Mirut, in connexion with that of Delhi, from 
which it is but twenty-two miles distant, in the same 
province, lying midway between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. It was here that Prabhu Din, the Christian 
Sepoy, was “disgraced” for obeying the dictates of his 
conscience in 1820, and here that the first Company's 
officer was shot by the mutineers, on the outbreak of 
the mutiny on the 10th of May 1857—a coincidence 
worthy of observation. It is a very ancient city, and 
was a place of importance before the Mohammedans 
invadfed India. The defenders of it in 1240 were flayed 
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The first native who is referred to as a nominal 
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Christian in this locality—-the Begum Sumra—was a 
Mogul female of high family, a clever woman of bold 
and daring disposition, but with savage and cruel habits. 
She once ordered two of her female slaves to be buried 
alive, spread her carpet over the grave, and sat there 
to take her dinner. She had been married to a low 
European, who was employed in the massacre of the 
English prisoners at Patna, under the influence of the 
Nawab of Bengal. 

He was at length rewarded for his wicked services 
by the territory of Sirdhana, adjacent to Mirut, which 
was afterwards enjoyed by his widow, who sought the 
favour of the English from political motives, and at a 
subsequent period gave ten thousand rupees for the erec¬ 
tion of a church, and fifty rupees monthly towards the 
mission. She also gave Jpi 0,000 to the Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta for the support of a native ministry, and <£5,000 
for the poor. We need hardly add she was a Romanist, 
and hoped, no doubt, to expiate her crimes by these be¬ 
neficent acts, for conscience will work sometimes, even 
in the most depraved. She had received from Mrs 
Sherwood a present of a New Testament in Persian, 
and an explanation of the contents, but it never became 
apparent that she was influenced by its truth.* 

The Sherwoods, with whom we have become ac- 
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* The missionary Chamberlain was residing at Sirdhana for some 
time, and instructed the grandson of Begum Smnra. 
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quainted at Cawnpur, were removed from thence to 
Mirut in 1813, and as soon as they were settled, they 
there commenced similar efforts to those they had re¬ 
luctantly abandoned at the former place. A room was 
fitted up in their garden for Hindusthani service, and 
Mrs S. attended to the religious instruction of her 
heathen servants. A school was also opened in their 
compound, and some interesting inquirers after Chris¬ 
tianity soon appeared. 

“This was," remarks Mrs S., “but the dawn of a 
long night in the province of Delhi, the opening of 
spring after a winter of ages. Few indeed were the 
flowers which then began to bud in that wilderness, as 
yet scarcely redeemed from the waste of heathenism, 
but they shed their fragrance far, and breathed a sweet 
odour over all interested in the cause of truth. Many 
are the anecdotes of a very touching nature respecting 
the manner in. which the 1 good tidings of great joy ’ 
were received by persons who till then had never heard 
even the name of Christ/' 

One of the first and most interesting instances of 
conversion at Mirut, was that of a byragi, or begging 
derm, who had travelled as such through many parts 
of India, and during his travels had met with the 
works of Cubeer, a satirical poet who formerly resided 
at Benares. Cubeer was an infidel,, the point of whose 
poems was the absurdities of the Hindu and Mussul¬ 
man religions, and the inconsistencies remarkable in 
the manners of Christians. Though witty, they were 
impure, and the reading of them had unsettled the 
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mind of the dervis; still he never rested quietly in in¬ 
fidelity. 

At the time of which we write the old traveller was 
in good circumstances, and residing quietly near Mirut. 
His mind was not however at peace, and he remem¬ 
bered that Cubeer had not brought the very disgrace¬ 
ful charges against the Christians which he had against 
the Hindus and Mohammedans ; so he resolved to con¬ 
sult an English gentleman on the subject of his doubts. 
He was by this official politely received, but got no light 
thrown on his mind. 

After another year of retirement, he was told of the 
arrival of the Sherwoods, on whom he speedily called; 
and the first appearance of the venerable old man, with 
his dark countenance and white curling hair, awakened 
the sympathies of these Christian people. He left his 
horse and servant at the gate, walked up to the bunga¬ 
low, related his story simply to Mr S., and after much 
conversation, books were lent him, and he was invited 
to come to the chapel, which he never failed to do ever 
after twice a-week. 

It was a heart-cheering sight every Sunday rooming 
to watch the approach of the old dervis on horseback, 
with one or two servants in attendance. On reaching 
the verandah he took his seat and commenced reading, 
making from time to time the most amusing comments. 
One day, when reading of Nicodemus coming by night, 
he exclaimed, after a long soliloquy, “He came by night, 
because he was ashamed to come by day/' 

Mr S. once went by special invitation to visit him 
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in his domicile, which was a tower, encompassed with 
small ponds full of beautiful aquatic birds. He had 
built this tower, and had had many rings worked into 
the cement of its flat roof. When asked the reason, 
he replied that while erecting his dwelling, he was per¬ 
suaded that the doubts which then distressed his mind 
would be dispelled by a European gentleman, who would 
come and teach him, and pitch his tent upon the tower, 
fastening its cords by the rings. 

Thus had the dark mind of the poor dervis been 
prepared without human agency for the reception of 
light and truth, which was brought to him in God's 
good time. 

But Munghul Das, the dervis, was not a solitary in¬ 
stance of desire after Divine light. A Molloh, named 
Mubsur, a Mussulman of talents and learning, was his 
companion in seeking admission into the Christian 
Church, He had heard Abdul Messech at Agra, had 
read the Gospel of St John, and learned from it that 
there is no salvation but in Christ 

A third inquirer was also a Mussulman, who had 
been awakened by having the Book of Job given him 
to copy. The copying of the Psalms deepened the 
impressions thus made, and copying Isaiah completed 
his conviction, by shewing him there was one sacrifice 
for sins. While his mind was in this state, Abdul 
Messech visited Mirut, and was permitted to set it at 
• rest, by shewing him Christ the Saviour. Thus a little 
company had been prepared for baptism, and Corrie, 
who had journeyed to Delhi, determined to come on to 
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Mirut, and receive these interesting converts into the 
Church. 

So impatient however were they in the ardour' of 
their first love, that before Corrie could arrive they set 
forth to meet him. at Delhi, and greatly rejoiced his 
heart ; but he delayed the baptism till their return to 
Mirut, where they all arrived, with elephants, camels, 
tents, and servants, past counting, in January 1814. 

The scene now beheld in the compound of the Sher¬ 
woods, or, as we might call it, the mission-compound, 
was most animating, like one we may fancy at a “ feast 
of tabernacles ;" for the whole space before the bunga¬ 
low was occupied with tents; Europeans and natives 
passing to and fro with smiling, happy faces. But on 
Sunday the joy of the assembled company rose to its 
height, when dear Corrie stood up in the little chapel, 
crowded to overflowing, and extending his hand, ele¬ 
vated the silver curls which clustered on the brow of 
the venerable dervis , and received him in the name of 
the Lord into the fellowship of Christ's flock, to con¬ 
tinue His faithful servant and follower unto his life's 
end. Few persons at that affecting moment could re¬ 
strain their tears. The other converts were received 
in succession. 

The actors in that scene are now all passed away; 
the groves of citron and orange which encompassed the 
little edifice, and refreshed them with fragrant breezes, 
no longer bloom; but a kingdom that cannot be moved 
was then established at Mirut. A church was planted 
which matures fruit for eternity ; and we rejoice in the 
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thought, that with reference to God’s dear children 
then present, “mortality is swallowed up of life’'—they 
mingle their songs together where no separation can 
occur, in perfect and endless joy. 

About a year after this, Mrs Sherwood, being alone 
at Mirut, was one Sabbath morning in a grievous per¬ 
plexity from the non-appearance of the East Indian 
catechist who carried on the service, her husband being 
absent on military duty. It was a moment of triumph 
to the heathen servants, but her faith was strong that 
help would come, and she would not allow the congre¬ 
gation to be dismissed. As she stood waiting in the 
verandah, she observed two well-dressed native gentle¬ 
men approaching, the principal of whom, a tall, hand¬ 
some man, at once stepped forward and made his salaam, 
telling her he had come to see her, at the express re¬ 
quest of Mr Chamberlain, the Baptist missionary. 

“ Has Mr Chamberlain, then, heard of my distress ? ” 
said she, supposing him to be near. 

“ What distress ?" inquired the stranger. 

She explained her predicament, and inquired “ who 
her visitors were, and why they had come.” 

“ I am,” said the elder, “ a convert of Mr C.’s, and 
have been accustomed to assist him in preaching.” 

“ Will you then read and expound to my little con¬ 
gregation?” 

“ With joy,” he replied; “you shall stand beside me, 
and direct me as you wish.” 

Tlic stranger, whose name was Permunund, w r as soon 
in the desk He read extremely well, and was not in 
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■fcht) least embarrassed by the novelty of his position, 
but went through the Liturgy as if he had been brought 
up in Oxford. He gave out hymns at the appointed 
places, set to some old Eastern melody, a few of which 
are exquisitely sweet, though generally sad. He knew 
many hymns of this kind of which Jesus was the theme, 
for Chamberlain had composed numbers—and his voice 
was uncommonly fine. When he broke forth in the 
praises of Him whose name is Beloved, it was over- 
poweringly beautiful, reminding one of the songs of 
the redeemed in glory. Such a chorus had never be¬ 
fore arisen in the imperial province of Delhi. He then 
preached a sermon on the crucifixion, full of beautiful 
similes and flowery poetical comparisons, so natural to 
an oriental mind, and so full of gospel, that no human 
learning could have added ought to its truth or elo¬ 
quence. 

Permunund became a zealous catechist at Mirut, 
and remained in charge of the mission when Mrs 
Sherwood left. He had been a Brahman, who feeling 
uneasy in mind, went on pilgrimage for seven months, 
exposed to the burning sun by day, and the pinching 
cold by night. He then visited an idol, covered half 
the year with snow, which was said by its touch to 
transmute metals into gold, but found no rest, till 
meeting Chamberlain, he opened to him the Scriptures, 
and led him to Jesus. Mrs Sherwood instructed him 
in history and geography; and, for want of a better 
globe, she covered one of the children’s balls with silk, 
marking on it the lines and principal places—a kind- 
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|ftess‘ the convert never forgot. This pious lady *»- 
inured to promote the spiritual improvement trf the 
fconvti ts by every means in her power; and says, ‘ All 
'that, I could teach them they received with the eager- 
f ness with which persons dying from thirst seek for 
water often using this pathetic language, when I 
pleaded my inability, ‘Oh, teach us more, teach us 
more I You are going from us, and who will instruct 
us when you are gone ? ’ ” 

" In February 1815 Permunund became schoolmaster, 
his brother assisting him, and a goodly number of 
pupils assembled daily in a room over the gateway of 
the city. Other interesting associations have since 
become linked to that ancient gateway, as will appear 
! by and by. 

j The little chapel in the garden was now filled with 
| people, for Permunund brought his pupils, who will- 
f incrly attended, and behaved well. The numerous 
j servants of Mrs Sherwood’s household also attended, 
j and were often seen in different parts of the house and 
J o-arden learning to read the Scriptures. One of them 
I always carried a Gospel in his girdle, and during the 
| intervals of his work sat down to read it. Appear- 
I ances were encouraging on all sides; hut, alas! in 
I June of the same year the Sherwoods left Mirut, and 
f the work drooped for a season. 

j permunund and others followed them two days 
* march to Ghurmetesir, where they were to embark on 
the Ganges, in order to bid them adieu on the river 
bank. Near this place is a sacred grove in which 
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Ii/ed a Brahman, highly honoured by the Hindus. A 
meeting- on the occasion of an eclipse was just then to 
be held in the grove, and Permunund attended with 
his ball of silk to explain the nature of an eclipse, to 
preach Jesus, and explain to the Brahmans the way of 
salvation. They heard him with eagerness, and he 
afterwards had Hindusthani service with his friends in 

the boat, and then returned solitary and alone to 
Mirut. 

But he was not long left to mourn, though during 
the interval he passed through much painful trial and 
persecution. The following year the Rev. H. Fisher 
was appointed chaplain at Mirut, who diligently ac¬ 
quired the language, and became instrumental in the 
conversion of many natives. He remained a father to 
the mission there for sixteen years* ** 

Permunimd is best known by his baptismal name of 
Anancl Messeeh, “Joyful in Christ/' which he received 
from Mr Fisher; for, though converted by Chamber- 
lain, lie was not baptized till 1816. He laboured many 
years, with much acceptance and blessing, in North- 
West India, and was, in 1836, ordained by Bishop 
Wilson. 

* Mr Fisher was led to India by circumstances almost romantic. He 
waa addressed in his churchyard, alter morning service, by a stranger, 
0ne Hltroductor y remark, was asked if he would go to India. 

** r>” » °PP° rtunit y * should not hesitate,” he replied. The stranger 
was Dr Buchanan. In a few weeks after, Mr Fisher and his family 
were on their way to India. He was one of that class of chaplains who 
came under the censure of Sir John Malcolm, who, in his « Political 
Sketches of India, ’ recommended that « chaplains should be prohibited 
from using their efforts to make converts," 
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Soon after Ms arrival, Mr Fisher wrote, “ We have 
here a little Indian church. Permunuad. a convert, a 
sincere, devout, and simple Christian, is the school- 
master, and teaches about thirty natives to read the 
Scriptures, expounding them in a very modest way, and 
with much genuine feeling/'’ He adds, at a subsequent 
period, “ Anand appears as much as ever in earnest in 
his Christian profession. He has endured great suffer¬ 
ing; but now his bitterest enemies have asked his 
forgiveness, and salute him cordially. There is a na¬ 
tural suavity and command of temper in most Asiatics, 
from whatever principle. In Anand it is, I trust, a 
Christian grace. When a man’s ways please the Lord, 
He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. 

Mr Fisher took much pains with this interesting 
convert, whose quick perceptions, lively imagination, 
and warm affections, endeared him greatly to all around 
him. He used to prepare sermons on given subjects, 
the Scripture passage on which they were founded being 
chosen by Mr Fisher. One day, after his mind had 
been directed to Jesus as the alone and all-sufhcient 
Refuge, he said, “Ah sir, your room to me, after pass¬ 
ing through the fierce hot wind and burning sun, is just 
what Jesus Christ and His gospel are to poor sinners 
—a shadow from the heat, a refuge. Oh, ii this heat 
distress me, what must be the fire of hell! ’ 

Another time he thus related a visit ho had paid to 
his wife’s brother:—“ I go,” said he, “ as a man ap¬ 
proaches to catch a strong and wary bird. I found him 
reading a wonderful stoiy of a woman who had bracelets 
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made of the gum of a tree. She went to bathe in the 
Ganges, and was transported to heaven, wearing her 
bracelets. So great was the virtue of the sacred stream, 
that the insects attached to the tree went there also. 
'Ah brother,’ said I, 'the Ganges water may cleanse 
your body, but not your soul. If a murderer be con¬ 
demned, will the judge pardon him because he has been 
washed in the Ganges ? How, then, will the Eternal 
Judge pronounce your soul clean, when jour body only 
has been washed in the river V ” 

Mr Fisher was one Sunday relating to the Christian 
congregation a touching story of a wretched devotee, 
who had been seen by his sons performing a dreadful 
penance, to which he had doomed himself for twelve 
years. He daily swung over a blazing fire for four 
hours, with his head downward, and when he had done, 
i-olled himself in the hot ashes, by which he hoped to 
atone for his sins. 

“ What do you think of this i” said Mr Fisher. The 
people sat silent, sighing deeply. At length, Anand 
turned to Matthew, and passing his arms round his 
neck exclaimed, with the most touching expression of 
affection, as well as of gratitude to God, “Ah, my 
brother! my brother ! such devils once were we; but 
now ”—and he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and ele¬ 
vated his whole person — “ Jesus! Jesus ! my God ! 
my Saviour!” It was very affecting. 

Many other anecdotes might bo mentioned, but we 
must pass on to 1824, when Anand was sent to Delhi 
as catechist. He remained there three years, and had 
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several converts given him. While out on a mission 
tour, he was a spectator of the siege and storming of 
Bhurtpur in 1825. Two sons of Mr Fisher were officers 
in command at that siege, and when all was over 
Anand went to Mirut to report the glad tidings of 
their safety:— 

“ I saw them with my own eyes,” said ’he, “ on the 
top of the ramparts, and afterwards in the town, when 
the fight was done, and where the streets were running 
blood, quite safe, quite well. God is merciful, and 
heard my prayers for Christ’s sake. I was near the 
trench, and I prayed all the time ! ” 

On his tour he had visited a place called Brindabon, 
the head-quarters of superstitious Brahmans, and sacred 
monkeys. They were at the time of his arrival per¬ 
forming pujah to Boladeb, a favourite god, and loading 
him with offerings, on behalf of the usurper of Bhurt¬ 
pur. Anund shewed them the folly of their offerings, 
and assured them of their uselessness. " The English,” 
said he, “are mighty soldiers in battle, and very wise; 
but their greatest strength and their counsellor is God.” 
They treated him with contempt, and he left them, 
saying, “ You pray to Boladeb. I will pray to Jesus 
Christ. I shall come again when the fort has fallen.” 

He went accordingly, and found them looking 
ashamed and confounded, beating their god with sticks 
and calling him a deceiver. “ The Lord he is the God,” 
said Anund, with Elijah of old. 

Anund was afterwards stationed at Kuraanl, and 
laboured there faithfully for several years, under the 
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direction of tile Rev. Mr Parish, a pious chaplain. 
Kurnanl is one among several other stations that have 
had to be abandoned by the Church Missionary Society 
for lack of agency. 

Mr Fisher’s hopes were once bright regarding a sect 
of Hindus called Sadhs, but their Deism was found to 
be as hostile to Christianity as Hinduism. He estab¬ 
lished a school among them, and on Christmas-day 
1818 he writes, “ I admitted Jaysing, the first be¬ 
lieving Sadh, into the congregation of Christ’s Church, 
calling him David, or Daucl. The service was very 
affecting, from the extreme animation of feeling mani¬ 
fested by the old man, and the earnest manner in which 
he lifted up his tearful eyes, clasped his hands over his 
breast, and called aloud to Jesus the Son of God to save 
his soul and body.” 

Three years after, land was granted to establish a 
permanent school for the Sadhs, at some miles distance 
from Mirut, and they called the place Henrypur, after 
Mr Fisher’s name. They suffered much persecution, 
and “one poor old man had his body smeared over with 
inflammable matter, by a zemindar, and was then set 
on fire." Yet the work grew, and in 1824 Bishop 
Heber confirmed two hundred and fifty persons at 
Mirut, most of whom were natives. 

But of all Mr Fisher’s converts, the most remarkable 
was a Brahman Sepoy of very high caste, a N'aick or 
corporal in the Company’s army, named Prabhu Din 
Pundah. He had had deep convictions of the folly of 
idolatry, and of the spiritual nature of God, for nine 
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years. He received these convictions when with the 
army which took the Mauritius in 1811, where he used 


The Ancient Gateway. 

to steal in among the British soldiers to church, and he 
then determined to brave the consequence and become 
a Christian, should opportunity offer. 

His regiment was afterwards quartered at Mimfc, 
where he heard of the Christian converts, and volun¬ 
tarily visited the infant church, when assembled in the 
vaulted chamber over the ancient gateway. They told 
him “ the English Padri would care for his soul, and 
teach him the way of salvation,” He at once opened 
his heart to Mr Fisher, and was soon after baptized. 
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The Brahmans dissuaded him by every argument in 
their power, for he was highly esteemed, and they as¬ 
sured him, H , the British Government would turn him off 
if he became a Christian."’* They offered him bribes, 
and on his refusing them, vilified his character, so that 
a Court of Inquiry was called, but the result was his 
being proved a correct and steady man, and a remark¬ 
ably fine, smart, and brave soldier. 

Long official communications to Mr Fisher followed 
this baptism, and although the Natch was acknowledged 
to be a noble soldier, he was in consequence removed 
from his regiment, and pensioned on the pay of his rank. 
He felt the disgrace keenly, but his manly bearing all 
through his examination was worthy of his profession. 
When asked by the Court why he refused the large 
bribes offered him by the Brahmans, he replied, “ Gold 
is sordid dust. I wanted the salvation of my soul 
which money cannot purchase.” 

He was some years afterwards offered promotion in 
another regiment, but he respectfully refused it, with 
much emotion, saying, “I have done nothing that should 
involve dismissal from my own regiment, in which I am 
now a degraded man. Send me back to it, and I shall 
have the disgrace washed out.” When the Burmese 
war broke out, men were wanted, and this brave soldier 
then volunteered, but was civilly declined.*!* 

* Poes not this prove that the Sepoys perfectly understood the policy 
of the Government, and that the lie fabricated about the cartridges was 
a deliberate one] 

+ Full and interesting statements of this case were published in the 
Church Missionary Intelligence for October 1857, which were copied into 
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Mr Fisher remarks of Matthew Prabhu Din, “ He 
remains in the old gateway, where his Christian friends 
often meet him for reading the Word of God and 
prayer. He blesses God that he has enjoyed oppor¬ 
tunities for religious instruction, which he might not 
have obtained elsewhere, and is contented to go or stay. ” 

One of Mr Fisher's converts was a Seikh Guru named 
Dilsuk, who, with his wife, were at first domestic ser¬ 
vants in Mr Fisher’s house, but proved so superior in 
consistency and ability that they were afterwards em¬ 
ployed as teachers, and were finally sent to Cawnpur, 
as noticed in a previous chapter. 

Four years before Mr Fisher was removed from 
Mirut to Calcutta, ho was joined by a Mr Richards, 
who was sent by the Society to act as catechist, 
and who was subsequently ordained. The mission was 
left in his charge till 1842, and many heathen were 
baptized during this period; but when he was necessarily 
removed, the congregation, and the large and flourish¬ 
ing schools, remained for years in a forsaken condition. 

“ I preached," writes Mr Wilkinson, “ at Mirut on 
Good Friday 1845, baptized ten children, and had 
forty-one communicants, out of a congregation present 
of a hundred persons. My heart was wrung at seeing 
so many as sheep having no shepherd. The people's 
spirits revived at seeing me, but sunk again on hearing 
I must pass on, which I do with great reluctance, 

the Times newspaper, the Record and others. It has here been stated 
briefly, and chiefly in reference to the Christian points in f he j\ ai-ck # 
character. 
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leaving a house, chapel, congregation, and an immense 
population uncared for. Not fewer than five hundred 
might at once be brought under instruction/’ 

These facts speak for themselves, as to the paucity of 
labourers;, yet feebly as this interesting station has been 
sustained, it manifests that God has not left Himself 
without witnesses here, any more than elsewhere; indeed, 
considering the small amount of agency employed, the 
results seem to exceed expectation. 

But a brighter day at length dawned on Mirut. 
The Church Missionary Committee, painfully feeling the 
long-existing gap, appealed to the clergy at home, to 
offer for tire supply of this and other stations remain¬ 
ing from year to year unoccupied; and the Rev. R. M. 
Lamb, who was born in the neighbourhood of Mirut, 
and baptized by Henry Martyn, resigned his incum¬ 
bency, and sailed for India in 1846, and during 1847 
he received several additional converts, and was much 
encouraged in his work. We cannot trace him in it by 
recording the particulars of his daily engagments, and 
the histories of those souls God has made him instru¬ 
mental in rescuing from Satan, but will only add, that 
since he has been joined in 1854 by the Rev. Mr Medland, 
the operations of the mission have been much enlarged. 

On the Sunday after Mr Medlaud’s arrival, he was 
gladdened by witnessing eight baptisms, and was par¬ 
ticularly struck by the devoted and orderly behaviour 
of the little flock, reading their Bibles, and preparing, 
themselves to wait upon the Lord, so different to that 
of some congregations at home, where many come late, 
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and gaze about rather than collect their thoughts for 
worship. One of the baptized was an old man, brother 
of the head-catechist, Paul, who had persecuted him 
most severely when he joined the Christian Church on 
the arrival of Mr Lamb in 1847. Paul is an excellent 
man, still suffering from the trial of separation from his 
wife and children, who forsook him on his conversion, 
and reside two or three hundred miles distant. On 
Christmas-da,y he gives the native communicants an 
annual treat, and after the feast is over he sings a * 
hymn with them, and gives them a suitable address. 
The missionary then concludes with prayer. The cele¬ 
bration was a pleasant welcome to Mr and Mrs Mod- 
land. 

There are two distant out-stations, Bareilly and 
Landour, and the total number of Christians in con¬ 
nexion with the Mirut mission is about two hundred, 
with eighty-two communicants. 

The alarm and distress suffered by the Medlands on 
the breaking out of the mutiny was great, but they 
escaped uninjured, though their house and property 
were destroyed. They were at church at the time, or 
they would probably have been murdered by a mob 
who searched them house, and threatened to cut them 
to pieces. Their catechist was also «t» church, and ac¬ 
companied them on their flight, but was taken, beaten, 
and left for dead. He afterwards revived, and the 
Christians at Mirut were preserved; but it was a fear¬ 
ful night, destruction and carnage proceeding on all 
sides. 
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The Christian village at Bareilly was destroyed, and 
the native flock of fifty persons, including children, are 
supposed to have perished. 

On learning that Mr Lamb’s house was empty, and 
he absent, the mob departed without injuring it. He 
was residing for a short time at the Put-station of Lan- 
domv and was killed shortly after, by falling from his 
horse, down a precipice. 

He was able to speak little after the accident; but 
assured his wife of his desire to be with Christ, and 
asked her to pray with him, as the best comfort to them 
both. Paul, liis faithful native catechist, and another 
native Christian, watched and prayed with him during 
the last hours of his life. Mrs Lamb writes, “About 
twenty native Christians attend at this house for morn¬ 
ing and evening prayer, which is a great comfort to me. 
Paul conducts the services. They all express their 
willingness to die, rather than renounce their faith.” 

We cannot enter on any details connected with the 
remaining station of Kotghur, though it exhibits fea¬ 
tures of peculiar interest. Enough has been related to 
shew “ how much and yet how little has been done,” 
which was the particular object we had in view in 
penning these sketches. 

The wants of India have been made so manifest by 
the details given, that any special appeal on her behalf 
need hardly be added. If, by the perusal of these de¬ 
tails, a deep and affecting sense of her spiritual desti¬ 
tution be wrought, in sjome Christian hearts, they will 
mourn over her sorrow and degradation, and will be 
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constrained to use efforts according to tlieir ability for 
her emancipation. Let ue but. give. India her due share 
of consideration, and listen to the deep and piercing 
call she has been tittering, and we shall no longer 
withhold either prayer, labour, or self-dedication on her 
behalf. 

We need not halt for want of encouragement. The 
Lord is evidently working amongst her people. Nothing 
appears to be needed but God’s blessing on an increase 
of human instrumentality —an augmented band of 
labourers, of strong faith, self-denying zeal, and earnest 
prayer; men like Kiemander, Carey, and Martyn— 
men like Judson. and Ingolls, who made an appeal so 
touching to American Christians that it may well be 
re-echoed in England:— 

“My grave will not be with my fathers ; I left 
America to die on heathen ground. That interview 
which would be so sweet to my soul with beloved ones 
there, I anticipate before the throne. Were I trans¬ 
ferred to my native land, with all I have experienced of 
trial, and all I have suffered from severance with Chris¬ 
tian society, and the vileness and hardness of pagan 
hearts, I would hasten with more willingness than at 
fust to rescue them.” 

The man who wrote thus, also wrote, while dying 
from overwork, “ While we are pouring out our very 
life-bipod for the heathen, Christians at home are giving 
their few cents to sustain our labours, and this not 
without many agents to press them. They are living 
on the luxuries of life in a congenial climate, among 
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congenial friends, laying up riches, forgetting the hea¬ 
then and the missionary. They may pass these tilings 
lightly over, but mark the words of a dying man, the 
clay will come when they must give an account of their 
stewardship.”* 

May not this voice from the grave of Ingolls of 
Burmah to the Churches of America he also a voice to 
us ? A Wybrow and a Lamb have resigned their in¬ 
cumbencies and set forth. May He who moved, them 
thus to go, move many others! The battle of the Lord 
will be fought, and the victory will be won. The 
Lord’s work will be accomplished, ■whether His people 
are fainthearted or whether they offer themselves will¬ 
ingly; but it will not be for the honour of those who 
decline to engage in it. Surely, did those who pause, 
and hesitate, and shrink, understand and feel all the 
woes of the heathen , they would at once decide, and 
say, “ Here am I, send me.”t 

* The Rev Lovall Ingolls was one of that devoted band of mission¬ 
aries sent out by the American Baptist Board* who, labouring with 
God's blessing upon them, hare, during the lust twenty-five yearB, 
gathered a Church in Burmah containing a hundred thousand indivi¬ 
duals, beside those who have ascended to the Church above. They have 
ordained two hundred native pastors, supported by their own people, 
and are going on “conquering and to conquer.” 

May the zeal of these transatlantic brethren, who do not nationally 
owe India and Burmah the debt England owes them, “ provoke to emu¬ 
lation” many among us, and may their success encourage ns to abun¬ 
dantly increased effort.! ... 

f The missionary efforts of the Church of Borne arc daily increasing* 
and produce results that ought to stimulate Protestant zeal, and induce 
the members of our Church to employ all their best energies for the ex¬ 
tension of faithful missionary labour. 

Forty year's ago the Roman Catholics had no general Society of Missions; 
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We have spoken of “ human instrumentality’’ for 
God works by means; but we must add a word on 
India’s greatest want—the gracious outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, to convince her of sin, of righteousness, 
and of judgment. She needs this for her heathen 
myriads, for her professedly Christian residents, and 
for her missionaries. Without the sweet, persuasive 
influence of a holy life, and the secret power of a 
prayerful spirit, labour, though earnest and constant, 
will produce little effect. With those adjuncts, our 
sketches have shewn how much even a feeble instru¬ 
mentality may accomplish. May God raise up “ MEN 
of faith ” to belieye God’s promises in all then’ truth 

now, the Association lor the Propagation of the Faith, whose seat is in 
. France, has an animal income of five million francs, and other countries 
have similar societies. The Children’s Missionary Society, founded in 
1&44, called the Association of the Holy Infants, collected last year 
upwards of a million francs. They sent seventy-five thousand francs to 
China, and baptised, in the course of one year, three hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand Chinese children. They taught nine thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight, and have in four institutions six thousand 
one hundred and fifty-seven heathen children, to be trained as teachers, 
doctors, catechists, priests, or missionaries. The Jesuits have sent forth 
seven hundred of their order into foreign missions, and other orders vie 
with them. Ten orders or congregations are mentioned by the Uni - 
ws, who consider it their principal and most important work to fur¬ 
nish missionaries to Pagan or Protestant countries. One of these orders 
interest themselves especially in Australian missions, and have as many 
as fifteen hundred members. France has surpassed all other nations in 
missionary enterprise, for nearly half the Papist missionaries are French, 
but Sardinia, a country of only five millions, has produced five hundred 
missionaries for foreign parts. 

Several missionary societies among Papfetij undeilake missions to 
special countries, which they are thus abhj Jb efficiently. This 

is a wise plan, and one that Protestant Missionary Socreti.es might adopt 
with advantage*— From the “Record ” of March 6, condensed. 
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and preciousness, and to offer themselves a living 
sacrifice for this service, remembering the emphatic 
truth uttered in one short sentence by that venerable 
man who has just ceased from his labours, the Bishop 
of Calcutta— 

“ OPPORTUNITY IS THE GOLDEN SPOT OF TIME.” 

“ Let us,” say the Committee of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society, in their Special Appeal, “contemplate 
nothing less, than that in our own day and generation, 
by Cod’s help and blessing, India may become Chris¬ 
tian—a mighty enterprise, but not too great for Him 
who loved us, and gave Himself for us, who makes His 
people willing in the day of His power, and who hath 
declared that when His judgments are abroad in the 
earth, the inhabitants of the world will learn righteous¬ 
ness.” “ If thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn 
unto death, and those that are ready to be slain; if 
thou sayest, Behold, toe knew it not; doth not he that 
pondereth the heart consider' it ? and he that keepeth 
thy soul, doth not he know it ? and shall not he render 
to every man according to his works V’ (Prov, xxiv. 


n, 12.) 


THE END. 
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